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PREFACE 


The subject * Hindu Law of Evidence' has not till 
now been systematically treated by any scholar of repute. 
Julius Jolly has thrown some light on the subject by 
his valuable notes on many passages of Visnu, Karada 
and Brhaspati but has not^ said anything about it in his 
great work ‘ Outlines of an History of the Hindu Law ’ (Tagore 
Law Lectures, 1883). Hr. Priyanath Sen’s contribution on 
the subject consists of two chapters (Chs. IV and XHI) in his 
* Hindu Jurisprudence’ (Tagore Law Lectures, 1909) and conse¬ 
quently lacks necessary details. Mr. K. P. Jayaswal whose 
reputation as a writer on ancient Indian topics is well establish¬ 
ed has not given any serious attention to this subject, though 
there are some articles from him which are extremely useful to 
all students desiring to make a critical study of the Hindu Law 
in any of its branches. *Dr. P. N, Banerjea in his'Public 
Administration of India,’ has merely touched on the subject. 
The treatment of the topic by B. Guru Baja Bao in his small 
book ' Ancient Hindu Judicature ’ is almost in outlines and not 
at all elaborate. Mr. P. V. Kane in his famous edition of the 
Vyavahfiramayukha ha.s introduced some learned discussions 
regarding many points of the Law of evidence as prevailed in 
ancient India but they are in the shape of notes only and as 
such fragmentary. Mahamahop&dhyfiya Dr. Ganganath Jha 
has some valuable observations on the subject embodied in his 
pamphlets 'Studies in Hindu Law’ but he has not yet given 
any systematic treatment to it. I have got to walk therefore 
over a track which though not devoid of light is mostly un¬ 
trodden. I have derived, however, immense help from the works 
of the scholars named above as well as from the notes and 
translations of other writers. . . j 
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The iustruments of evideooe for ascertainiog truth, accord¬ 
ing to our books, are mainly three—witnesses, documents and 
possession. Another process recognised for this purpose is 
ordeal and it is to be resorted to in the absence of all these 
three. I wrote a short thesis mainly on * witnesses,* the first o^ 
these instruments, in 1920. It was entitled * An Enquiry about 
the Hindu Law of Evidence * and was submitted and approved lor 
the Griffith Memorial Prize of 1921.' I have since then been 
carrying on my investigations in the subject and the present 
thesis is an outcome of it. There have been many changes and 
much revision in the first part of this thesis also, which was 
written about 1920, in the light of the further materials that I 
have been able to collect during the last five or six years. 

The sources of my information have been principally the 
sniftis as well as various commentaries and digests. The 
smftis pronounce the law and the commentaries and digests 
work it out in detail by their interpretations and attempts 
at reconcilement of apparent conflicts. Thus the importance 
of the commentaries and digests cannot be minimised. The 
method followed by me is briefly thisI have first of all 
quoted or referred to original texts to illustrate a point of law 
and then noticed the different views of commentators and digest- 
writers regarding them. Where possible I have tried to arrive 
at deflnite conclusions and compare them with the practices of 
different systems of jurisprudence, ancient and modern. 

I have consulted also the works on Artha and Niti. The 
Ajrtha^&stra of Kautilya and the dukranitisara have been ex¬ 
tensively used by me. It is rightly believed that Kautilya was a 
practical man and knew administration. The importance of his 
work, therefore, is immense. I have tried to present the views 
embodied in the works used by me with an eye to chronology. 

I have accepted the views of recognised scholars like Bflbler, 
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Jolly, Jayaswal and Kane regarding dates. It deserves to be 
noted here that there is a difference of opinion regarding the 
date of Kau^ilya's Artbai&stra among scholars. Jolly places it 
in the Srd century A.D. while Indian scholars like Jayaswal, 
Aiyanger, N. C. Banerji and others consider it to he the work 
of an author who flourished some centuries before Christ. 
There are arguments on both sides. The arguments in favour 
of the earlier date seem to be stronger. 

A very powerful writer on law about whom very little has 
been said is Vifivarupa. He is the reputed author of the Bsla- 
krids, a commentary on the YSjfiavalkyasmrti which lias recently 
been published. Vijflftne^vara holds him in great respect and 
refers to him by the term Scdrya^ He also acknowledges his 
indebtedness to him in the introductory verse of the MitAk^arS. 
T. Ganapati 3astrl identifies him with SureSvarftcfirya and places 
him in the 8th century A.D.* He is largely quoted by nearly 
all later digest-writers. JTmutavSbana sometimes criticises 
though very often defends him. A very important point to be 
noted in this connection is that the views embodied in the Bftla- 
krl4& on many topics do not coincide with those expressed on 
the very same topics and said to be Vidvarupa’s in the digests. 
This may give rise to a surmise that the author of the B&laknd& 
and the Vi^varupa referred to in the digests were different 
persons. One Visvarupa is mentioned by Asahftya, the earliest 
of the commentators. But the manner in which be is men¬ 
tioned (he is mentioned along with Manu and N&rada)* indicates 
that Asahftya refers to the text-writer Vi^iju by this 
name. 

After the establishment of the British rule in India the old 
national^system of law regarding evidence has not been retained. 
Consequently the decisions of modern courts have wrought nd 

i ’ 

* Mit.n. 80 . I • ■ ' 

* Introduction to the B^akrida (Trivandrom). * * ! 

* nm wnl on Nar. 1.16, 
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changes or modifications in the old laws of our country particu¬ 
larly relating to evidence and so the discussions contained in 
these decisions do not enter into the scope of my study. My 
essay is intended to help the understanding of the spirit of the 
law of evidence as it was in force down to a very recent age^ 
throughout India as a whole and not in a particular locality or 
at a particular period. 

I should take here the opportunity of expressing my best 
thanks to the gentlemen through whose kind help I could get 
free access to several libraries for using published works and 
specially the manuscripts lying therein. I should particularly 
mention the name of Mr. Gopinatb Kaviraj, M.A., Principal 
of the Oriental Department of the Queen's College, Benares, who 
practically placed the vast collection of manuscripts of his 
College at my disposal for some time. Next occurs to me the 
name of Pandit Saradacharan Smytitirtha, Sabhapandit of the 
Maharaja of Cossimbazar who very kindly lent me a manus¬ 
cript of the Vyavaharamatrkfi of Jimutavahana. The extant 
published text is so full of misprints and misreadings that 
without the help of this manuscript it would not have been 
possible for me to understand the views of Jimutavahana at all. 
I am also not less indebted to Pandit Dwarikanath Ny&ya^Sstrl, 
Sabbftpaudlt of the late Raja Vinay Krishna Deb, Bahadur of 
Sobhabazar, Calcutta, and Pandit Janakinath S&hityasastrl, 
Librarian of the Sanskrit Sfibitya Pari^ad, for lending me the 
manuscripts of several published and unpublished Sanskrit 
treatises. 

I shall be failing in my duty if I do not acknowledge my 
debt of gratitude to Mr. A. C. Ghatak, M.A., Superintendent 
of the Calcutta University Press, and bis staff for their uniform 
courtesy and sympathetic co-operation in speeding the work 
through* I must also thank my pupil Mr. Kunjagovinda 
Goswami, M.A., Research Fellow^ Calcutta University, for pre¬ 
paring the Index. 

Amarbswar Thakur 
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HINDU LAW OF EVIDENCE 


INTRODUCTORY 

The instances of application of the laws of evidence cannot 
be definitely traced in the ancient Vedic literature. It is true 
that the term jfiatr interpreted by Zimmer as 'witness’ occurs in 
two passages of the Atharvaveda and one of the Ssrbkhayana 
Aranyaka. There is a clear reference to exculpatory oath in the 
Rgveda and it has been suggested that the practice of ordeal, the 
divine mode of proof, is also referred to there in the story of 
Dirghatamas (I. 153. 4) and in another passage (VII. 63. 22). 
But this suggestion according to some scholars seems to be 
inadmissible. The reference to fire ordeal seen by some scholars 
in a hymn of the Atharvaveda (II. 12) has been disapproved by 
others. It is not till we come to the Brahma^ia literature that 
clear references to oath and ordeal are met with. The 
PancavimSa Brahmana of the Samaveda relates the story of 
Vatsa who being accused by his step-brother of being the son of 
a Sudra woman established the purity of his origin by walking 
through the fire unharmed. According to Weber the balance 
ordeal is referred to in the Satapatha Br&hmana. The ordeals, 
references to which we thus get and some of which cannot be 
doubted, seem to have been after all extra-judicial and voluntary. 
It is in the Chfindogya Upanisad (VI. 16. 1) that we find 
mention of a judicial ordeal. The ordeal referred to here is one 
with glowing axe for deciding a case of theft. So far as the 
DharmasQtras are concerned, the earliest of them^ it appears, 
did not much think of the system. Gautama is silent about 
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ordeal though he mentions oath and Apastamba speaks of it lo 
a cursory manner. It is only in the later juristic literature that 
we find the subject fully developed.* 

As to witnesses and trials by depositions we get clear 
references to them even in the earliest of the Sutras. In 
Gautama’s manual which is regarded, not without reason, as 
the oldest of the Dharmasutras now extant, we have one whole 
chapter (Chap. XIII) devoted to the procedure relating to the 
calling in and examination of witnesses, exculpatory oaths, 
punishment of perjured witnesses and sanction of conditional 
perjury. We translate below the whole chapter to enable the 
reader to form his own judgment about it which is of great 
historical importance as we find that similar procedure is 
adhered to in later codes such as the Manusaihhitil, treatises of 
Vi^pu, Vasi§tha, KSrada and Ephaspati; 

** In disputes truth is to be ascertained from witnesses. 
Witnesses should be many, above reproach so far as their own 
actions are concerned and such whom the king may trust. 
They are to bo free from partiality to and malice against either 
of the parties. Sudras even endowed with such qualifications 
may act as witnesses. A Brdbmana not formally adduced to 
give evidence should not be accepted as a witness by the king 
through the request of a non-Br&hmapa. Witnesses shall not 
speak without being assembled and without being asked.* If 
they fail to speak (the truth) or do not answer the questions 
put to them, they are guilty of a crime. Truth-speaking leads 
to heaven and the contrary to hell. Even noo-appointed 
witnesses may speak (where ends of justice cannot be met 
otherwise). There is no hard and fast rule in cases of violence 

1 See the refereaces collected la the Vedio Index and in the Encyolo* 
pedia of Religion and Etbioe, Vol. IX. 

» According to Maskari this ««ra (XIII. 6) means—wHnessea 
though assembled in court should not eay anjihing until they are 
questioned by the king. 
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and regarding wbat Las been said inadvertently.’ In the event 
of moral laws or rules relating to worldly matters being violated 
demerit is acquired equally by the witnesses, the members of the 
tribunal, the king and the doer of the mischief. When qualified 
witnesses are wanting, truth is to be ascertained by iapatka or 
oath. This iapatha in the case of a non-Brahmana shail take 
place before an imaged deity or in the assembly of the king 
and the BrShmapas. A witness who gives false evidence 
in regard to a small animal kills ten (of that kind regarding 
which he has lied). The consequence of telling a lie in respect 
of a cow, horse, man or piece of land is ten times more in each 
succe^ive case. Or, by giving false testimony regarding land 
a witness kills all human beings (t.e., commits the same sin 
as is committed by killing all men). Seizing or forcibly taking 
possession of a piece of land leads to hellish abode. False 
testimony in respect of waters and adultery produces the same 
consequence. Falsehood spoken (in the course of a trial) in 
regard to honey or clarified butter gives rise to the same sin 
as that for small animals. By giving false evidence for a piece 
of cloth, gold, paddy and the Vedas * one incurs the same sin 
as for a cow. False evidence for a conveyance is as sinful as 
that for a horse. When it is found that a witness has given 
false evidence, he should be censured and punished by the king. 
But whenever the life of a man would be lost by true 
evidence, a witness is free from blame if he gives false evidence. 
Such a lie, however, should not be told for tbe sake of saving 
the life of a wicked man. The king himself or a learned 
Brahmaqa should act as the judge.' Tbe complainant should 
approach the judge seated on an elevated seat.' When the 

* The meaoiog of this tuira (XIII. 11) is oot clear. 

• If one attributes son-learning of the Vedae to one who has learned 
them.'—Afoskan. 

* This is in aeoordanoe with Haradatta. 

• The real import of this sfilra QCin. 27) is that the judge should 
not take the initiative in beginning a law-suit. 
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defendant keeps himself absent or the witnesses of the com¬ 
plainant do not make their appearance the judge should wait 
for a year.‘ But he is not to do so {lit. he is to commence 
the trial very soon) in disputes concerning a cow, bull, women 
or marriage. He should decide at once those cases also which, 
are very urgent.* Speaking the truth before the judge consti¬ 
tutes the highest virtue.” 

It is an accepted principle of Hindu Law that the main 
duty of the king is to uphold the rule of right against the rule of 
might by an impartial administration of justice and protection 
of the rights and interests of the people. The evil effects of 
indiscriminate judgment of cases are stated in a passage pf the 
Brbadftranyaka Upani^ad* and narrated more popularly by Manu 
and Nftrada thus* ” If the king did not. without tiring, inflict 
punishment on those worthy to be punished, the stronger would 
roast the weaker, like fish on a spit ; the crow would eat the 
sacrificial cake and the dog would lick the sacrificial viands and 
ownership would not remain with any one, the lower ones would 
usurp the place of the higher ones.” “An honest person 
becomes a thief and a thief becomes an honest person; 
Mftpdavya though not a thief was proved to be one through 
bad trial.” The Indian law-givers of the past thus fully 
recognised that the primary care of the Law is the protection of 
innocence and punishment of guilt. It was further recognised 
by them that a person might be doing wrong either by omission 
or by commission. Kfttyayana distinctly says that a charge 
may take either of the two forms: (1) ‘he is unwilling to do 
justice’ and (2) ‘he does an act of injustice.’* The Mitaksarfi 

1 the trial is to go on after one year. 

* i. matters a delayed adjudication of which may result in loss or 

damage. 

» I. 4. 14. 

* Manu, VII. 20 and 21, NSr., I. 42. 

* mw ^ ^ n: i 

—Mit. on Y4j., II. 5. 
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illustrates the point very clearly. Thus when a man comes to 
the court and says, ‘So and so has taken such and such things 
from me and will not restore them,’ then the person against 
whom the charge is brought may be said to have done a wrong 
by •omission. But when the complainant says,‘So and so has 
forcibly taken possession of my land,’ then the person charged 
may be regarded to have done a wrong by commission.* Now 
if the paramount duty of the king is to give relief to the really 
wronged, then truth must first of all be ascertained. Evidence 
being the determining factor of truth in all matters that come 
up for decision before a court, it becomes the most essential 
thing for the tribunal to see that the instruments through which 
such evidence comes are most reliable, for otherwise impar¬ 
tiality and accuracy of decision cannot be secured. Thus we 
can understand what led the ancient law-makers of India to 
make groat efforts by devising various plans to ensure the 
veracity of witnesses and the completeness of the proofs of 
documents and possession. They insist first of all that the 
examination of witnesses should be on oath to be administered 
in a form which may well be calculated to bind their conscience. 
They recognise also the utility of the principle that such an 
examination should be riva-tocc and in open court. They 
declare only those people who have the guarantees of truth 
in them—such as those who are householders, have sons and 
wives, and are truthful by nature or from moral considerations or 
on account of religious fervour which acts as a check on falsehood 
—as competent to act as witnesses. They adopt the principle 
of exclusion—a principle which though not sound from the 
practical point of view, is enunciate'd with the best of purpose. 
It is intended to render disqualified all those whose testimony 
has any chance of proving untrustworthy from personal interest 
in the matter in dispute or in the result of the suit or from any 
other visible cause such as intellectual weakness, unsoundness 


* Mit. on Yaj., II. 6. 
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of mind, fickleness of nature, deficiency or want of religion 
and character, moral turpitude and the like. They want to 
check falsehood in a witness by prescribing severe punishments 
for perjury. Another plan resorted to by them for preventing 
misdecisions consists in exacting a plurality of witnesses. They 
hold that ordinarily the evidence of one or two witnesses cannot 
be admitted to prove or disprove a fact. 

The Hindu Law of Evidence has other noteworthy features 
also. It knows how to enforce the attendance of witnesses and 
compel them to give evidence before a court of justice. It 
excludes derivative or second-hand evidence as far as possible 
and insists on having the best or direct evidence. It has 
important rules as to ‘burden of proof.’ It is recognised that 
both the parties cannot simultaneously adduce evidence. The 
party who asserts an affirmative is to be put on proof and the 
party who denies an allegation has not to prove anything 
because a negative is incapable of proof. It is further recognised 
that evidence should correspond with allegations and must be 
confined to the points in issue. There are rules also for the 
weighing of confiicting evidence. The credit due to the testi¬ 
mony of a witness is to be determined mainly from his manner 
and deportment in delivering it. The cspacity of a witness 
to narrate facts faithfully depends, according to our law-givers, 
on mature intellect, sober-mindedness and good memory. The 
modes of impeaching his credit are mainly three : (1) by dis¬ 
proving his testimony, (2) by proof of the inconsistent state¬ 
ments made by him, and (3) by evidence of bad reputation as 
to his character. Not only oral evidence but circumstantial 
evidence also is to be regarded as a basis of decision. Our 
jurists, we shall see, feel, the necessity of great caution being 
taken in dealing with such evidence. 

Coming to written proofs we see that their superiority in 
permanence and trustworthiness to verbal proofs is admitted 
by some of our text-writers in all cases where evidence can be 
pre-appoiuted. There are precise rules for writing a document 
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and the noD-observance of them is held to vitiate it. A docu* 
meot is evideoce by itself and no extraneous evidence is 
necessary for the proof of its contents. 'When the authenticity 
of a document is doubted it can be established by the evidence 
of .the subscribing witnesses and of the persons who were 
present at the time of its execution, by circumstantial evidence 
or by a comparison of the writing of the document with the 
handwriting of the supposed writer. When a document is lost 
or destroyed, its copy may be admitted in evidence. Tiiis shows 
the recognition of the principle by our law-givers that the 
secondary evidence of a document is admissible in the absence 
of primary evidence, t.e., the document itself. It is further 
enjoined that a document in order to be admissible in evidence 
should be produced from proper custody. An extraordinary 
amount of confidence is placed in the public documents— idsana, 
jayapatra, etc., evidently on account of their coming from the 
highest authority in the land. It is held that the presence of 
the royal seal in them is a sufficient proof of their authenticity. 

A word about the proof of possession. The importance of 
this kind of proof is recognised to be very great in disputes 
regarding the ownership of properties—movable and immovable. 
The title of a man to a property ia not put on a safe footing till 
be gets possession of the same. If a man remains without 
possession of his property for a long time, it may give rise to 
the presumption of subsequent transfer. So one who has 
acquired title to a property should insist on having its possession. 
Possession in order to be proof of right must be uncoutradicted 
and uninterrupted. It should also be based on legitimate title. 
The Hindu law-givers are very emphatic on the point that when 
title is positively known to be absent, possession for a long 
period even will not serve as a proof of ownership. This 
enquiry into title is superseded, however, by possession which 
is held through three successive generations, t. e., from time 
immemorial. Here the existence of title will be presumed 
from long enjoyment. It should be noted that possession and 
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acts of ownership are not regarded in the Hindu law as an 
equivalent of title but only as presumptive evidence thereof. 

These are some of the broad principles of the Hindu Law 
of Evidence. We shall see that our law-givers advocate inves¬ 
tigating and determining facts coming in question in courts, of 
justice just in the same way as doubtful matters are investigated 
and determined by the general bulk of the people in their daily 
business. They have introduced certain artificial principles 
from motives of policy and expediency only. From what we 
shall see in the next few chapters it will be further clear that 
though some of the intricacies of the modern age were not 
known to our text-writers and commentators, the law which 
they evolved without any outside influence was quite of a 
practical character and as much developed in many directions 
as the similar law of any other country. 



CHAPTER I 

Oral and Circumstantul Evidence 
Modes of Proof. 




Gautama mentions only witnesses by means of whicli 
truth is to be ascertained in disputed cases.’ According to 
Apastamba modes of proof are mainly two—liw^a (inference) 
and daiva (ordeals).* In^ga has been taken to mean anum&na 
by Haradatta.* It is particularly in the older portions of the 
legal manual of Visnu that we find that truth respecting a 
question of fact is to l)e ascertained in matters of litigation by 
three means, viz., documents, witnesses and ordeals.^ Yajfta- 
valkya has in addition another mode of proof, viz,, bhiikti or 
ascertainment of actual possession.* Va^i^ha does not mention 
ordeal and recognises only three kinds of proof/ Nirada and 
Bfhaspati declare ‘proof’ primarily to be two-fold : human and 
divine. By divine proof is meant the ordeal by balance and 
the other modes of divine test, and human proof consists of 
witnesses, documents and AHinnSna according to Brhaspati and 
of witnesses and documents according to Narada.’ Nfirada in 
a later verse recognises, however, the proof of possession (hhukit) 
and its importance.® Brhaspati's anmudHn is implied in tlie 
hlmkii of Yajfiavalkya as interpreted by Apararka.® This view 
is accepted by Para^ara Dharmasamhila as well as by Raghu- 
nandana.*® But the accuracy of this seems doubtful from 
two other verses of Brhaspati. In one of them he takes 


• Gau. XHI. 1. 

• II. 11. 29.0. 

• I 

• VI. 23. 

• Yaj. II. 22. 
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Vas. XVI. 

Nar. II. 28; Viram., p. 110. 
Nar. IV. 09. 

Apar., p. 628. 

Pda., p. 88, Vt.. p. 26. 
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anumdna slb an equivalent oihetu or tarka,^ i. e., reasoning, 
and in the other clearly sets forth Ithe relative importance of 
anmidna, hhuktif witnesses and documents as means of proof.* 
It is stated in this latter verse that oral evidence of witnesses 
is of superior cogency than anumdna ; a written document is 
to be considered a better means of ascertaining the truth than 
oral evidence of witnesses, and undisturbed possession for three 
successive generations is of greater legal force than ayiumana and 
the evidences furnished by both documents and witnesses. Some 
light, however, can be had from some smrft texts as regards the 
correct meaning of the term anumiina. Nftrada and KStySyana 
while saying that the modes of proof are principally three, cw., 
witness, document and possession, incidentally mention yukti 
along with tliem * which implies an enumeration, specification 
or rather consideration of the several aspects of a question 
such as the circumstances created by time, place, etc., and is 
to be employed specially when a debtor does not pay his debt 
even when he is repeatedly urged by the creditor to do so.* 
According to V&caspati anumdna is only another name for 
yukti of this description.* Devanabhatta in his SmrticandrikS 
seems not to take anumdna as a synonymous term for yukti 
but as implying ‘an inference drawn from the circumstances of 
a case, these circumstances, such as carrying a fire-brand, etc., 
being the indications of an act done.® Thus according to him 
anumdna is a later stage than, or rather the result of, yukti 
in the process of reasoning. Anumdna may or may not signify 
exactly the same thing as yukti does but that it is not included 

^ I—Be., p. 119. 

• Vt., p. 49. 

• ^ (Nlr.)—Vy. ch. (in manuscript). For 
Kat.’B text, see Pds.. p. 91. 

• | Pda., 

p. 91; ^ (Vy. eh.) 8c., p. 118. 

• Vy. oh. 

• p. 28, 
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in hhtiHi becomes certain. The views noted above regarding 
anumana and yvkti show on the other hand the recognition by 
our law of the principle that ‘if the circumstances are such as to 
generate strong persuasion of certain facts existing or having 
occurred} a case may be decided solely on the evidences furnished 
by those circumstances}* or} to put it tersely} that a fact can be 
established by direct and positive evidence as well as by ^cogent 
and irresistible grounds of presumption.* Thus we see that 
Nurada mentions six different kinds of proceedings in which 
witnesses may be dispensed with and mere inference from the 
circumstances is sufficient to prove the guilt of the persons 
accused. He says, “ It should be known that one carrying a 
fire-brand in bis hand is an incendiary ; that one taken with 
a weapon in his hand is a murderer ; and that where a man 
and the wife of another man seize each by the hair, the 
man must be an adulterer. One who goes about with a hatchet 
in his hand and makes his approach may be recognised as a 
destroyer of bridges ; one carrying an axe is declared a destroyer 
of trees and one whose looks are suspicious is likely to have 
committed an assault.” ‘ 

Relative /niporfancp of the Human Modes of Proof. 

It has been seen above that according to Brhaspati 
aniuMflim is the worst kind of proof, and as between witness, 
document and possession, document prevails over witness, 
and possession prevails over both witness and document. 
In another place. he says, ‘A document is never to be 
overruled by witnesses or by an oath.' * A verse of KfitySyana 
and a sutrfl of the NltivSkyamyta also express exactly the same 
idea.* The statement regarding the superior worth of 

* Nw., IV. 172-74. 

* n wsi vtWh’. «tT I—Sc., p. 151. 

* viWkvtft I—Sc., p. 151 <Kat.). 

w flWTC v<Trv«r | (VyaTahara Samuddesa of KltiyAky&mtta. 

8 (rtra 60 .) 
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documentary evidence must be understood to relate, Bfhaspati 
makes it clear, to cases of pledge, sale and gift where evidences 
can be pre-constituted by the appointment of witnesses as well 
as by writing.*' Nfirada shows the relative value of the three 
human kinds of proof in two verses which are rendered 
follows: — 

‘'A document has many blemishes, witnesses are free 
neither from old age nor from death. Uninterrupted possession 
is the surest mode of proof inasmuch as it is not connected with 
any material object (i.e., decay).”* 

"A document is valid at all times. Witnesses can give 
valid evidence as long as they live. Possession becomes valid 
through the lapse of time. This is the injimction of the 

The commentator Asah5ya has the following gloss upon 
these verses *A document carefully preserved can furnish 
valid evidence oven after the creditor, the debtor and the 
witnesses have died. Thus it can substantiate a claim raised 
by the son, grandson or more remote descendant of the original 
owner. Witnesses can testify to a fact only in their life-time. 
Even while.they live,, a document is a better kind of proof than 
they themselves are. On the other hand a creditor may recover 
bis loan even after four or five generations have passed away, 
i.e., even after the lapse of an immeasurable period on the 
strength of uninterrupted possession.** In the opinion of 
KStyayana the efficacy of these three kinds of proof differs 
according to the subjects of litigation. Thus writing (i.e., docu¬ 
mentary evidence) and neither oath nor witness is the only 
proof in regard to the time-honoured institutions of guild, 
corporation and company; oral evidence of witnesses, and 

' tan. 

• IV. 78. ‘ IV, 75. 

* Aaabaya on Nar. IV. 76. Sea also S. B, E., Vol. X XX III, p. 69 fn. 
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neither writing nor oath, is to be resorted to in cases of non> 
payment of debts and wages, disputes regarding ownership, 
recission of sale and purchase, gambling and betting; disputes 
regarding an entrance, roads, enclosures and drains should 
b^ decided by having recourse to the proof of possession and 
neither witnesses nor documents will be of any use there.* 

Divisums of Vyavahara : 
iLs Relaiion wiUi IKjtnmci-. 

We have a verse from NSrada which seems to have a 
special significance as to the divisions of judicial proceedings. 
We quote the main part of the verse below:— 

Dhanmica vyavaharaka cariiram mjaksanath caiu^pdd 
vyatahiro .* 

Professor Aiyangar renders the verse thus—“Canon, 
judicial procedure, general acceptance of usage and royal edicts 
form the fourfold basis of the subject of litigation.**’ This 
rendering is open to dispute, for it is clear from the commentary 
of AsabSya that K&rada’s expression catu^pdd (four-footed) 
signifies the four divisions of judicial procedure into dharma, 
vyavahara, caritra and and not the fourfold basis of 

the subject of litigation as Professor Aiyangar takes it. The 
commentary is lent support in a way by Brbaspati who declares 
that ‘judgment in a doubtful matter is said to be of four sorts 
according as it is based on dhenna, vyavakdrOj^ caritra and 
nfpajfUt (command of the king).*' NArada in agreement with 
the earliest juristic conception of dharma ’ goes on to say that 

» Mib. 11.22, Sc., p. 122. 

* Nftr„ I. 10. 

* Ancient Indian Polity, p. 181. 

* mw. i 

* Viram.,p. 8. 

* l^greda I, X. 85. Taittiiiya I. X. 11. Brbadarapya^a 1. 4. 14. 
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witnesses are not required in dharmavyavahara inasmuch as its 
very essence is truth.* Herci in the words of commentator 
Asahaya, though the parties have come to the court, they do not 
deviate from truth in their statements and as such witnesses and 
documents are not needed.* There is nothing uncommon jn 
such a state of affairs according to Hindu ideas. The 
Hindu iaw-makers even suppose that there existed a time in 
which there was no vyavahl^ra at all on account of the absolute 
truthfulness and religious disposition of all people. We may 
quote here the two very simple verses one by Narada and 
another by Bj-haspati to show what a beautiful notion these 
law-givers had about the ancient Hindu society. 

"When people were absolutely religious and veracious, 
there existed neither lawsuits, nor hatred, nor selfishness.” " 

“ In former ages men were strictly virtuous and devoid of 
mischievous propensities. Now that avarice and malice have 
taken possession of them, judicial proceedings have been 
established.” * 

It is the second kind of law-suit going by the name of 
oyavdhdrOt which rests on the statements of witnesses.* That is 
to say, when it is suspected that either of the parties has made 
a false statement, truth is to be ascertained with the help of 
judicial procedure which depends upon the evidence given by 
witnesses.® The treatise on its own admission points to a state 
of Hindu society when its relations became sufficiently complex. 
Taking it as a general observation we can well understand why 
ancient Vedio literature is wanting in references to formal 

‘ itv w ftnfl 'rf: I—N&r. 1. 11, 

* AsahAya on Nar. 1.11. 

According to the Mit. 'TA'mTC rests on divine tests. See Mifc. on 
y&j. II. 96. 

• Nar. I. 1. 

* Viram.,p. 5. 

' NSr. I. 11. 

• See Asahaya on NSr. I. 11. 
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procedure of trial by courts. When society is simple, no legal 
convention and formalities become necessary; but when with the 
advance of civilisation, as we now understand it, the social 
relations become more and more complex and people begin to 
swerve from the principles of truth and righteousness for 
economic and other concomitant reasons, tl)e introduction 
of an elaborate procedure becomes a desideratum. 

Brhaspati divides witnesses into twelve classes.' Six of 
them are described as kfta and the other six as akrta.^ A Ayla 
witness is one who is appointed at the time of the transaction 
and requested to l>ear it in mind in order to be able to give 
evidence about it in future if necessary.® The krtn or appointed 
witnesses are: 

1, lAkhita —*a subscribing witness/ i. c., one by whom a 
document is attested. He enters in a deed bis own as well as 
bis father's caste, name and so forth and the place of his 
residence.* 

2. ^Lekhita —one caused to be written. This sort of 
witness is entered in a deed together with the details of the 
agreement by the plaintiff when writing a contract of loan.® 

The difference between a Hkhita and a lekhita witness is 
that the former writes his name, caste, etc., with liis own hand 

^ Mayukha, p. S4. 

• iw »—Vlram., p. 148. 

• ini:i—Mit. on Y4j. 11.68. 

Irt: I—^Vlram-. p. 148. 

* snflmmtft kw ^ fkwrts ^ i 

{•isief ^ i 

—So., p. 184. 

* ftwrir?: fWT I 

—Apar&rka. p. 666. 
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while the latter does not do bo but is made a witnesd and 
entered in a deed when a contract is made in his presence, his 
name being caused to be written by another person.' 

3. Gu^ha—% secret witness.’ He is made to hear, 
standing concealed behind a wall or some such thing, distinctly 
what the defendant speaks concerning a certain debt and relates 
the statements of the defendant just as he heard them, in order 
to establish the claim of the complainant if the defendant tries 
to deny the debt in a law court.* 

4. Smdrita—'one reminded.’ He is not entered in the 
deed.* He is invited at a transaction concerning loan, deposit 
or purchase and is reminded repeatedly of it by the claimant 
in order to keep his memory fresh and so insure the publicity 
of the transaction.* Brhaspati distinctly tells us that not to 
remind witnesses of the transaction frequently is one of the 
reasons for losing one’s cause.* 

6. Yadrcch&hhijfUi—A casual or spontaneous witness.’ 
He also is not entered in the deed.* He happens to be on the 
spot of transaction accidentally and is made a witness by the 

*—Se-> P* 1®®- 

ftfinr v i 

—Apar&rka, p. 067. 

* wiftni vinufft i—Katyayana in Mit. on Yaj. 11. 68. 

♦ v. •«: i 

V wrfnr. v i 

—Apararka, p. 667. " • • 

—Sc., p. 184. 

« MU. on Yaj. 11. 68. «t^i— 

Yiram., p. 148, 
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parties.* The material point of difference between a smdrita 
and a yadrcchabhijfla witness lies in the fact that the former 
is purposely brought near the transaction and the latter makes 
his appearance quite accidentally.* 

. 6. Uttara —'an indirect witness.’ He is a witness who 
deposes to facts from the reports of others. According to 
Brhaspati he is one ‘who either repeats from his own hearing 
or from the reports of others the previous statements of an 
actual witness’* or ‘to whom is communicated by an original 
witness what he knows about a certain case at the time when 
he goes abroad or is lying on his death-bed.’* Julius Jolly 
thinks that the function of an uttarasak^i was merely to 
corroborate the statements of other witnesses either from his 
own knowledge or from hearsay.® Mr. Kane criticises this 
view as incorrect. He remarks, ‘if a man corroborates another 
from his own knowledge he cannot reasonably be called an 
indirect witness.’ ® 

Narada does not recognise the Uekkita' witness and thus 
according to him krla witnesses are of five sorts.^ 

* ^ ^ t—BdCit. on Y&j. II. 68 ; g 

v: i ^ wwirgifr i—^Aparirka, p. 667. 

ft i 

—Eat. in Mit, on Yaj. XI. 68. 

* erfwHft a: I 

—Viram., p, 146. 

* vw I 

—Apararkft, p* 667. 

* S. B. E.. Vol. XXXin, p. 80 (fn.). 

* MajSkfaa, p. 66 (Notes). 
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As to the question of the period within which the krta 
witnesses can give valid evidence it is laid down by Narada that 
a subscribing witness (likkita) may testify even after the lapse 
of a very long period and the depositions of the reminded 
(smdrita), casual {yadTCchahhijiia)f secret (gudha) and indirect 
witnesses (uttarasdk^l) are valid if given within the 8tb, 5tb, 
3rd and the Ist year respectively.* That such a rule is most 
arbitrary in its character is evident, and Para^ara Dbarma- 
aamhita declares that this is not the real opinion of Narada, 
and as such may be discarded. The opinion of N^ada, 
according to it, is embodied in another verse which says that 
the period within which a witness can give valid evidence 
depends upon his power of memory and a witness can testify 
to an event even after a long time if his memory, intellectual 
capacity and power of bearing are strong.* Thus under this 
rule, as observed by Asah&ya, the validity of any testimony is 
declared independent of length of time and to depend on the 
competence of the witness alone.* 

As to the akrta witnesses. They know everything about 
the transaction and though not previously appointed can subse¬ 
quently depose.* According to Narada and Brhaspati special 
people only under special circumstances can be admitted as 
akfta witnesses. Those regarded by these authorities as com> 
potent to be akfta witnesses are : 

1. Gr6ma .—* The people of the village.' They may give 
evidence without any special appointment as to what has been 


» N&rada IV. 167-169. 

* ^ I— ^Pds., p. 104. 

* wraf»nmt \ —^Pda., 104, and Nar. IV. 170-171. 

fsivit I— ^Aaab&ya on Nar. IV. 170-178. 

* I— Mit. on Yaj. II. 68 ; ^ qtrt: i i ffl ?i via vm- 

«—VIram., p. 146. 
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anywhere spoiled or damaged in the boundary line.^ Asahaya 
thinks that co-villagers are conapetent witnesses in all disputes 
regarding the transactions that have taken place in the village.* 

2. Pra4vivaka .—The term means 'the chief judge.* He 
ntay act as a witness if a fresh trial should take place of a suit 
decided by himself." Vijn&nesvara and Mitramitfra are of 
opinion that the term includes all the members of the judicial 
assembly as well as the clerk of the court,* A test of Kstyayana 
is their authority on this point." 

3. Rdja .—*The king.’ He though ordinarily exempt, as 
we shall see later on, having himself heard the speeches of 
plaintiff and defendant may give evidence if they fall out with 
each other." A text of VySsa quoted by Jimutav&bana declares 
tha^none but the king can be a witness with regard to what 
he has heard from bis seat of judgment.^ Asah&ya says that 

* bW wOrt w i 

—Apararka, p. 667 and Viraro., p. 145. 

• ^rT»r»fw vm w i—A sahaya on N*r. IV. 151. 

wiwf i 

—Aparnrka, p. 667 ; Viram., p. 820. 

* I— Mit. on Yaj. II. 68. 

I—VTram., p. 144. 

^5^?T^rr. i 

—Mit. on Ysj. II. and Viram., p. 144. 
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the king can give testimony about an affair that has occurred 
in his presence.' 

4. Karyabhyantara .—*One to whom an affair has been 
entrusted or communicated by both the parties/ i.e., one who 
knows the innermost secrets of both the parties.* • 

6. Kulya ,—*A family witness.’ He may act as a witness 
without previous appointment in law-suits concerning partition, 
gift or sale occurring in the family. He is an agnate of the 
parties, is impartial and acquainted with the rules of duty.® 

6. Hfitofca.—According to Brhaspati he is a messenger 
who being sent (perhaps by the judge with a view to securing a 
compromise) hears both the parties and is respectable, esteemed 
and approved by them.® 

It is evident that the rule about the akrta witnesses which 
is rather an exception to the general rule was based upon two 
considerations: (1) necessity for evidence and (2) 'circumstantial 
guarantee of trustworthiness.’ 

It should be noted that the classification of witnesses into 
kfta and akfta is rather an improvement upon that of Manu 
who divides them broadly into two classes^ viz., nihaddha and 
anibaddha^ Nihaddha means 'entered in the deed ’ and 

* OnNar, rV. 151. 

■ TO I 

^ wTTOvroraw I 

—Apararka, p. 667. 
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—76id, p. 667. 
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—Ibid, p. 667. 
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anibaddha *Dot bo entered though present at the traDsaction/ ' 
Manu places these two kinds of witnesses almost on the same 
level as regards their eligibility to give evidence. Medhatithi 
remarks that anibaddha witnesses can he examined even when 
there are attesting witnesses.^ According to him further a 
witness, whether nihaddJia or anibaddha, need not be appointed 
at the time of the transaction in the fashion ^you please bear 
in mind the transaction, you shall be my witne8s> etc.,* the 
essential thing for his eligibility being his possessing a direct 
knowledge of the facts of the case.’ 

It is clear that the name nihaddha may be applied only to 
such krta witnesses as likhita and lekhita, and anibaddha to all 
other witnesses including the rest of the krtas as well as all the 
akrtas. Mitrami^ra's* explanation of anibaddha by akrta* is 
therefore only partially correct. It is probably based upon a 
misconception of the text of Prajapati according to which 
krta and akfta are equivalents of lekhydrudha {lit. *ono entered 
in the deed’ and thus appearing to be the same as nibaddha) 
and muktaka {lit. 'one set free,’ i.e., not entered in the deed, 
and thus appearing to be the same as anibaddha).* That the 
literal meanings of lekhydrudha and muktaka are not applicable 
to the terms kfta and akrta is clear from the fact that all the 
kfta witnesses are not entered in the deed and any one and 
every one who is not so entered cannot be admitted as 
an akrta witness. As to their real meanings we get a clear 
suggestion from Devanabhat^s, according to whom lekhyartidha 


• • t^-Medhatithi on Manu Vm. 76. 
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means lihhitadi {likhiUij lekhitcit gii4^iat etc ), t.c., only those 
who are technically called kfia witnesses.^ It may thus be 
asserted that by muktaka also are signified grama, prd4tnvaka, 
raja, etc., i.e., only those who are technically recognised as akfta 
witnesses by N&rada and Brhaspati, 

It is evident that what has been stated about the classification 
of witnesses into kfta and akfia relates only to civil proceedings. 

The most preliminary thing for a witness to be eligible to 
depose is that he must be cited by either of the parties. Manu, 
Narada, Vi^nu and Bodhayana all agree that a person may give 
evidence only when called upon to do so by the suitors." Nirada 
adds that one who volunteers to give evidence without being 
cited is as good as a sfici (a spy or an informer) .* Prom a 
verse of Yajnavalkya we know that the names of the witnesses 
had to be mentioned by the arthi (i.e., the party on whom lay 
the burden of proof) in a separate list* It is stated there that 
after the defendant has tendered his answer to the plaint of the 
complainant, the arthi should immediately write down what the 
evidences are in his favour.* The modern law also requires the 
submission of the list of witnesses but it should be noted at 
the same time that the fact of a witness not having been named 
in the list of witnesses is not considered an absolute ground 
for refusing to examine him. 

Oral Evidence is to he Directs 

Manu says, “evidence in accordance with what has been 
seen or heard is admissible.*’ * Vi^iiu also is of the same 

* J—Sc., p. 184. 

» Manu Vin. 69 ; Nor. IV. 167 ; Vi^. VIII. 4 ; Bod. 1, 10, 81. 

• Nar. IV. 167. 

* Taj. n. 7. 

• VIII. 74. 
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opinion. According to him “the evidence of a witness is of 
two kinds either of what has been seen or what has been 
heard.*'‘ According to Narada‘*a sdM (witness) is so called 
from his directly knowing the occurrence with eyes or ears. 
The knowing with ears is of what others say and with eyes of 
what he actually sees himself."* Evidently the texts above 
quoted give a derivative meaning of the word sak§i. A person 
is called saksi from the directness of his knowledge of the 
occurrence about which he is going to depose. That this was 
the accepted view is clear from a sutra of Papini as well— 
sak§dt dras^ari samj^ydm (the suffix in is added to the word 
sdk^dt and the word so formed means ‘a direct observer 
Bodhftyana is more explicit and says, ‘a witness should say what 
he has seen or heard.* * All these views taken together give us 
a rule which is not at all different from what we find in modern 
codes, namely, that when it refers to a thing which could be 
seen, it must be the evidence of a witness who says he actually 
saw it and when it refers to a thing which could be heard it 
must be the evidence of a witness who says he actually 
heard it. 

So what our law-givers want to drive at is that evidence 
as a rule should in all cases be direct. Medhatithi rightly points 
out that the word samaksa in Manu’s text indicates that the 
evidence of a person in order to be admissible must be based on 
direct cognition of the facta of the case resulting from actual 
seeing or hearing * or in other words, it must be the evidence of 
what the vntness knows himself and not of what he has heard 
from others and thus if a person has seen or heard a thing 
himself and if from him somebody else hears of it, then the 

' VIII. 18. 

• IV. 145. 
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latter is not admissible as a witness on account of his knowledge 
on the subject being not direct.' So according to Medhatithi 
Manu’s text enacts a general rule against the admission of 
hearsay evidently owing to its being derivative or second-hand 
evidence and consequently much inferior as compared with ijis 
original source. It is worth noting here that modern legislation 
also excludes hearsay evidence as far as possible exactly on 
similar grounds. The great commentator is further of opinion 
that as the root dri from which the word dariana is derived, 
denotes all kinds of perception the separate mention of 
SravatM is practically superfluous.* What he means to say is 
that dariana and iravana connote one thing only, viz., the 
correct mode of perception and as such any person having a 
right knowledge of the facts in dispute may be admitted as a 
witness, no matter whether this knowledge is based on actual 
seeing or hearing or on inference or on words of a person whose 
credibility cannot be questioned or on the authority of sacred 
scriptures.* This view seems to be supported by the Sukraniti 
which says that a person other than the parties who has only 
a true knowledge of the affair may be a witness,* Govindasvfimi 

also recognises that a man may be accepted as a witness when 

he possesses a knowledge of the matter in dispute though derived ^ 
from such a means as dptavakya. This we know from his * 
explanation of the expression yatmrutdni occurring in 
Bodhayana's text above referred to as dptavdkyddavagatdni, 
i.e., known from the words of a trustworthy person. 
Evidently an exception to the rule excluding second-hand 
evidence is intended when such evidence is derived from an un¬ 
impeachable authority. There are other exceptions too. Some 
authoritative texts declare that under some other circumstances 


\ 
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also the secondary evidence of oral testimony may be admitted. 
These circumstances ore created first by the death of the 
appointed witness and secondly by his going to a distant land 
which makes his presence in courts impossible and thus the 
production of primary evidence out of the party’s power, ”We 
find it expressly mentioned in Nfirada that indirect proof 
through a second-hand statement makes evidence just like 
direct proof when the appointed witness dies or goes abroad and 
speaks of the matter either in answer to questions of the 
plaintiff or of his own accord to other men.* Vi^ou also says— 
*an appointed witness having died or gone abroad, those who 
have heard his depositions may give evidence.’* It may interest 
the reader to notice how far the Hindu law-makers anticipated 
the principles of modem legislation, according to which ‘the 
statements, written or verbal, of a person who is dead or 
cannot be found are relevant facts in certain special cases’ and 
further, ‘the evidence given by a witness in a judicial proceeding 
is relevant for the purpose of proving in a subsequent judicial 
proceeding the truth of the facts which it * states, when the 
witness is dead or cannot be found. 

Gircumstanlial Etidencc. 

‘In the absence of witnesses (i.tf., direct evidence) the 
nature of hurt and other circumstances connected with the 
quarrel in question should be evidences.’ * This is how Kautilya 
recognises the value of circumstantial evidence. He sees the 
importance of this class of evidence specially in cases of 
sudden and suspicious deaths both for determining if there has 

' IV. 1$6 ; VW It 
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been any foul play and for detecting the culprits.^ According 
to him further a case of adultery may be established by such 
circumstances as the parties seizing one another by hair, any 
marks made on the body of the culprits, opinions of experts 
on consideration of circumstances or by statements of women 
involved in it.^ It deserves to be noted here that Y&jnavalkya 
also advocates the consideration of similar circumstances for 
the proof of a case of adultery." Thus we see that even from 
the time of Kautilya and Yftjnavalkya it has been realised that 
a fact can be proved either directly by witnesses who speak 
from their personal knowledge or that it can be inferred from 
other facts satisfactorily established. To put it in another way, 
evidence has been divided from a very early time into direct 
evidence and circumstantial evidence. We have already seen 
that Apastamba recognises li^ga * which has been explained as 
inference drawn from circumstances as one of the independent 
means of proof, and thus the history of circumstantial evidence 
can be traced even to an earlier period. 

Apastamba*s fecognition of litiga as an independent means 
of proof is important in another way too. It shows that 
direct evidence and circumstantial evidence were regarded as 
of equal force. We can get some additional information as to 
the value of circumstantial evidence from other authorities as 
well. B^haspaii says that a case in the absence of witnesses, 
direct or indirect, may be proved by means of upadhd which 
according to VScaspati and the author of the Kalpataru means 
yuhti* or a consideration of the surrounding circumstances. 

* Arfchafiastra, IV. 7. 
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» II. 283. 
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We have seen also that anmidna which means inference and 
is thus identical with Spastamba’s linga is recognised by 
Brhaspati as a means of proof, though of the worst kind.’ 
It should also be noted here that according to Brhaspati when 
a.deci8ion is arrived at on the basis of this anutndna pramana, 
it is to be technically termed caritra.* Thus it is evident that 
Brhaspati agrees with Apastamba as regards the value of cir- 
cumstantial evidence and gives it an importance equal to that 
of primary evidence so far as the efficacy of establishing a fact 
is concerned. It has been seen that N&rada also recommends 
the trial of some cases without the help of witnesses and 
on the strength of circumstantial evidences alone* and thus 
according to him as well circumstantial evidence and primary 
evidence stand on the same footing. N&rada*8 idea evidently 
is that when the evidences afforded by circumstances are 
quite sufficient to exclude every other hypothesis but the 
one under consideration, they should bo deemed conclusive. 
According to these two writers, N&rada and Brhaspati, ‘it 
is by circumstantial evidence or inference (anumana) that 
the fact of partition also can be ascertained.** In addition 
to the six cases mentioned by N&rada in which witnesses 
are not required, a text of Sahkha-Likhita mentions another 
case, namely that of the possession of stolen goods as a 
further manifest proof of crime.' Some other legal texts also 
declare that possession of stolen goods is a very good evidence 
of larceny.* The idea is that when a man is found in possession 
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of such properties or a part of them, it will naturally lead to 
the hypothesis that he is guilty of theft. Our law-givers were, 
however, not unaware of the dangers that might follow from 
an absolute reliance on the evidences furnished by circumstances 
not fully and properly investigated. They fully realised th^t 
‘there is a class of circumstances which from the apparent 
tangibility or reality of their nature may be preferred to beguile 
the judgment or enlist sympathies, but which, wanting the 
connecting link furnish in fact nothing but the phantoms of 
truth.* Thus Kautilya, Narada and Brhaspati are all unanimous 
as regards the necessity of great caution being taken in the 
trial of a case, especially when it is a case of theft or assault 
and when it is supported by circumstantial evidence alone. 
Kau^ilya says, 'owing to one*s accidental presence on the scene 
of theft or to one’s accidental resemblance to the real thief in 
respect of his appearance, his dress, his weapons or possession 
of articles similar to those stolen or owing to one’s presence 
near the stolen articles as in the case of Mandavya, who under 
the fear of torture admitted himself to be the thief, one, though 
innocent, is often seized as a thief. Hence a man should be 
punished only after his guilt has been satisfactorily proved by 
thorough investigation.*' NSrada also mentions the case of 
Maudavya, where justice was not done on account of the absence 
of proper investigation and consideration of circumstances.* 
The story of this great sage as related in the MahabbErata * 
goes to show that he was put into trouble not because he 
admitted bis guilt for fear of torture but because, he being 
true to his vow of silence, refrained from answering the questions 
put to him by the king’s guards about the robbers who dropped 
their booty in his hermitage and were subsequently found there. 
Byhaspati agrees with Narada in holding that the injustice 

* XV. 8. 
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done in M&o4&vya*8 case was merely a consequence of insufficient 
investigation of circumstances. He sums up the whole position 
thus: ‘ dishonest men may seem honest, and honest men dis- 
honest, so the wrong notion may easily be created; therefore 
septences should be passed after a proper consideration of the 
circumstances only; the issue of a law-suit may convert a thief 
into an honest man, and an honourable man into an offender; 
MSndavya acquired the reputation of a thief in consequence 
of a decision passed without a consideration of the circumstances 
of the case/' 

Bfhaspati ends by saying: 

‘Decision should not bo passed merely by following the letter 
of the law; if the circumstances are left out of consideration, 
violation of justice will be the result.’ It must be understood 
that ^astra means here the law enunciated about a case from 
the point of view of a particular circumstance, and yukti a 
consideration of the totality of circumstances which such a 
case admits of. What happened in the case of Mftndavya is 
this: the law, that a man found with stolen goods is to be 
regarded as a thief, was followed to its very letter, while other 
circumstances which could very well explain matters and 
exculpate the great sage such as his observance of the vow of 
silence, his indifference towards wnrldly prosperity, his auster¬ 
ities, etc., were left uninvestigated and out of consideration. 
Hence the conclusion was false as a matter of consequence. 
The way in which Va^i 9 tha refers to this rule, v«., that a 
person found with the stolen goods is to be known as thief, 
goes to show that he also does not like to invest the evidence 
of the possession of stolcn'goods with any conclusive effect,* 

' Viram., p. 18. 
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The proper line of investigation in such a case has also 
been suggested by the authorities. According to Kau^ilya the 
defendant should be asked not only the nature of the work he 
did during the day previous to the theft hut also the place 
where he spent the night till he was caught hold of.‘ Many 
other circumstances such as his association with rogues and 
thieves, possession of such instruments as are necessary for 
theft, identification of his foot-prints with those left near the 
house in which theft has occurred during ingress or egress or 
of the fragments of his garlands or dress with those thrown 
out in or near the house during entrance or exit, and many 
other similar circumstances should be taken into consideration 
before fixing the guilt upon him.’ Narada also, in maintaining 
that a man will be known as a thief not by the possession of 
stolen goods alone but by the surrounding circumstances 
speaking against him, goes on to say that proper investigation 
will consist in marking carefully his demeanour, noticing if 
he makes any impossible statement, eliciting answers from 
him with regard to the place, time and region of the occurrence, 
his name, his dwelling and his occupation in case he happens 
to be a workman and in seeing if he indulges in expenses for 
bad purposes, if he has been previously convicted and if he keeps 

bad company.’ 

Authorities, it seems, are equally emphatic upon the necessity 
of proper investigation being carried on in cases of assault not 
witnessed by anybody. Yajfiavalkya says that in a case of 
assault where there is no witness, the decision should be arrived 
at by seeing the mark of assault, by a consideration of such 
eircumstances as the motive of committing the assault, the 
proximity of the assailant and the assailed^ etc.,, and from the 
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report of other people.* The text of Yajflavalkya further 
indicates that such an investigation is necessary in order to 
clear all doubts about the reality or otherwise of the mark of 
assault.* Narada also expresses the same idea in a somewhat 
different languag[e. The substance of what be says is that 
when a man is found with a mark of assault upon him and 
another man with an evident mark of committing the assault 
such as a sword smeared with blood, a tendency to connect 
these two facts becomes very strong; it should be remembered, 
however, that it is a matter of common occurrence that people 
in order to put their adversaries into trouble inflict wounds on 
their own bodies themselves and hence the right thing to do in 
a case like this is to make a thorough investigation which is 
to consist in ascertaining the cause and motive of the assault 
and the general capability of the offender for such an act* It 
may be noted here that the judge made himself liable to a very 
heavy penalty if he failed to inquire into the necessary circum> 
stances of a case.* 

The circumstantial evidence was not only criminating but 
exculpatory too. Kautilya tells us that when a person is accused 
of theft be can be acquitted if he proves such circumstances as 
the complainant’s enmity or hatred towards him.* 

The main thing for us to note in this chapter is that 
circumstantial evidence was considered to be of so great a value 
as to be able to determine the fate of any suit, civil or criminal. 
.We should note also that the law-givers realised that a conclusion 
deduced from circumstances was apt to be false and in very 
few cases it could amount to absolute certainty. This is why 
we find it enjoined that a very careful investigation should be 
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made into all the circumstances of a case when there is no 
witness^ and further that a great caution is to be taken regarding 
the value to be attached to such single facts as the possession 
of stolen goods or of deadly weapons. The Indian law-givers 
of the past seem not to have placed implicit faith in the maxim 
'circumstances cannot lie, but men can.* 

Number of Witnesses. 

Gautama simply says, * Witnesses should be many’ ^ and 
does not 6x any number. Consequently his expression 'many' 
(bahu) cannot be taken to mean anything but more than two, the 
maximum being unknown. But the meaning of this expression 
can be made clear in the light of other authorities quoted below. 
According to Manu the number should be at least three.’ 
Ylijhavalkya and Narada are also of the same opinion.* Asahgya, 
commentator of Karada, thinks that in a dispute regarding 
laiJded property more than three witnesses are required.* 
According to Bfhaspati witnesses should be nine* seven, five, 
four or three in number; two even might do if they are irotriyas 
but never one.* 3rotriya evidently means here a man of learn¬ 
ing and virtuous disposition * and Devanabhatta thinks that 
the tribunal can act on the testimony of two of such persons 
only when they happen to be attesting or secret witnesses.? 
His opinion is based on another verse of Brhaspati which states 
that of attesting and secret witnesses there should be two of 
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each sort; of spontaneous, reminded and family witnesses and 
of indirect witnesses, the number may be three, four or five 
according to circumstances.^ Most of the law-givers are in 
agreement with each other on the question whether the testimony 
o^ a single witness is to be considered sufficient to prove or 
disprove a fact. Manu says *a single man should not be made 
a witness.^* Kulluka thinks that the utility of this rule lies 
principally in avoiding the chance of justice being frustrated 
by the death or departure of that single witness.' Evidently 
according to Eulluka, Manu’s rule refers to the case of an 
attesting witness. We shall see in the chapter on * Document * 
that the number of attesting witnesses should at least be two 
according to Y&jhavalkya and Vas'i^tha. In the opinion of 
Vi^Ou a person who happens to be a single witness for either 
of the parties is to be considered disqualified to give evidence.' 
Narada says that such a witness should not be examined in 
court.' A text attributed by Jfmutavahana to 3a6kha*Likhita 
is also very conclusive on the point. It declares that a single 
witness should be rejected under all circumstances.' It is 
interesting to note that the rule against the admissibility of a 
single witness was incidentally discussed in a case whioh was 
tried before a Hindu Court in the year 1794. Here the plaintiff 
proposed to call in his slave as his only witness. The defendant 
raised an objection to his admissibility on the ground of his 
singleness. The court allowed the objection on the authority 
of SaAkba and Brhaspati, and refused to examine that single 
witness.^ 
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The injunctions against the eligibility of a single witness 
must be taken, however, as mere statements of a general 
principle which is not without exceptions, for YajQavalkya and 
Vi 94 u in agreement with each other concede that even 
one man might be allowed to depose if he was approved by 
both the parties (uhhayUnumata), virtuous, not fraudulently 
inclined, and endowed with the qualities which a witness should 
possess.^ Vijn&ne^vara holds that the virtuous disposition of 
a person must be combined with the consent of both the parties 
in order that he may be allowed to be a single witness.^ In 
this he has a follower in Jimutavahana/ Vacaspati also follows 
him and says that the prohibition regarding the admissibility 
of a single witness is applicable only in the absence of the 
consent of the parties.^ In this connection it is necessary for 
us to refer to the text of Manu which says that one man who 
is free from covetousness may be accepted as a witness/ Here 
no mention is made of the consent of the parties and hence it 
may lead to the inference that even in the absence of such 
a consent a single witness is admissible only if it is known 
that he is not covetous. Jfmiltav&hana notes it and says that 
the intention of Manu's text is not to ordain the admissibility 
of a single witness known to be free from covetousness without 
the consent of the parties but to exclude a covetous person from 
the category of witnesses even with sucli a consent.” The 
authors of the VivUdarnavasetu and Vyavahar&Ioka do not quite 
agree with Vijft5ne6vara and Jfmutavahana. The Vivftdftrpava- 
setu points out that Vi^varQpa and some other earlier jurists 
have not insisted on the absolute necessity of a single witnes.s 
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being possessed of virtuous disposition when be is approved 
by both the parties and holds that though a combination of 
the consent of the parties with the virtuous disposition of a 
single witness is of course a desideratum, yet when this is 
iodpossible to get, the consent of the parties alone will be 
sufficient to entitle him to be examined.^ This view is 
supported by a text of Narada which is as follows : 

^By consent of the parties one man alone may be a witness. 
He though incompetent (on account of his singleness) should 
be examined as a witness/ There is no mention of virtuous 
disposition in this text and this shows that according to Narada 
a single person without any consideration of his character may 
be called as a witness and examined with the common consent 
of the parties, or, to be more clear, a witness should not be 
rejected on the grounds of bis singleness and the absence of 
virtuous disposition in him if both the parties agree to his 
being examined, but his evidence may not be accepted if it 
comes to light in the course of his examination that he has 
acted from fraudulent or avaricious motive. The idea evidently 
is that when a certain matter seems impossible to be decided 
on account of the paucity of pre-appointed evidence and when 
one of the parties suggests or the court thinks that by calling 
in a particular person as witness many new things calculated 
to help the decision may be brought to light, then that particular 
person may be examined with the consent of the opposite party 
or both the parties, as the case may be, and his evidence will 
be deemed conclusive provided it is not proved that be was 
impelled by a fraudulent or interested motive. It is further 
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held by this treatise on the authority of a text of Vyasa that 
the consent of the parties also in its turn is not essential for 
the examination of a single witness when he happens to be 
virtuous, of pure deeds and sincere.* The Vyavaharaloka 
actually divides the passage of Yajnavalkya 

* into two parts, the first part being wiTgWT!: 
and the second part 

Evidently according to these treatises consent of the parties 
and the virtuous disposition of a person are separate and indepen¬ 
dent factors for his eligibility as a single witness. It must 
thus be understood that just as a person approved by both the 
parties, need not be absolutely honest, so one who is absolutely 
honest need not have the approval of the parties in order to be 
examined as a single witness. 

In a verse of K&ty&yana we find mentioned two cases of 
casual nature in which, he says, deposition of a single witness 
is sufficient.^ Jimutavabana and Kamal&karabha^t^ hold that 
the consent of the parties is not necessary for the examination 
of such a witness.* Obviously according to them a casual 
witness to a fact, i.c., a person who has accidentally witnessed 
it, though single, can give his testimony without even the 
consent of the parties. The two cases mentioned by Eatyayana 
are those of nikfepa and ydcita. When a thing is openly 
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deposited with the head of a family on mere trust it constitutes 
nik^epa.' The very nature of nik^epa is that it is not required 
to be done in the presence of any witness. Now if at the time 
of returning the thing so deposited a dispute arises as to its 
quantity nobody can bear testimony to it. Supposing the affair 
was accidentally witnessed by one person only, there may arise 
the question ‘ Will he be debarred from deposing on the ground 
of his singleness?* KatySyana’s text distinctly says * he should 
not be.* JlmutavUhana and Kamalakara think that such a 
witness may be examined even without the consent of the 
parties and the case will be concluded only by his deposition, 
if it proves trustworthy,* Similarly clothes, ornaments and the 
like borrowed from another at the time of marriage or other 
festivals are called ydcitn. In a dispute regarding the quantity 
of such things also a single person who was sent to borrow 
the things, or who was accidentally present at the time of the 
borrowing and witnessed it will be allowed to give evidence 
without the consent of the parties and such evidence will be 
considered conclusive if it becomes sufficiently clear that he 
has not acted under any bias or interest.* In another versd 
Kfttyayana contemplates a third case also. Here he observes 
that in the case of an article made by an artisan being the 
object of litigation, the artisan who made it may be called, 
though single, as a witness to prove any particular regarding 
it, to identify it and so on.* Kau^ilya’s rule is more definite 
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on the point. Accordiog to him in secret dealings where 
there is no possibility of having many witnessesi only a single 
witness, no matter whether such a witness be a male or a female, 
who has only overheard the parties or seen the occurrence 
unnoticed by others can be called in and examined.* The rules 
of Katyayana and Kautilya amply prove the fact that the 
question of the number and competence of witnesses was con¬ 
sidered only in the case of pre-appointed and not casual 
evidence. 

Opinions are divided as to whether a single witness can 
prove a case of sahasa, t.e., a heinous offence like manslaughter, 
robbery, adultery (or more properly, outraging the modesty of 
a woman), defamation and assault. Authorities are of opinion 
that in such cases the competency of witnesses should not be 
examined too strictly.’ N&rada insists, however, that even 
then one witness would not do.’ He evidently does not favour 
the idea of placing absolute reliance on the story of a single 
witness where condemnation) would be followed by very serious 
punishment. Vyasa seems to be quite against such a view. 
He thinks perhaps that by requiring a plurality of witnesses in 
cases of criminal assault, murder, robbery, etc., a premium 
would be paid to crime and dishonesty and thus lays down 
that even a single man known to be truthful, virtuous and of 
pure deeds, will be quite sufficient to prove any fact to which 
be speaks, especially in cases of this description.* 

Bfbaspati modifies his rule regarding the rejection of a 
single witness by making exceptions in favour of some special 
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persons. He says that the king, the chief judge, each o£ the 
assessors, the court-scribe, the court-accountaut, one who knows 
the innermost secrets of the parties {karyamadhyagata) and 
the messenger {dutaka) can separately be a single witness.* 
The Vyavaharamatfki comments that their testimony is 
receivable even without the consent of the parties.* When 
and under what circumstances they can depose has been fully 
discussed above. Devanabha|ta maintains the position that 
without the consent of the parties no single witness can be 
examined and as such this consent is essential in the case of 
these persons also not excluding the king even.® The indefen¬ 
sibility of such a position is quite manifest. 

Vijfi&ne^vara thinks that the consent of the parties is 
necessary even in the case of two witnesses.* Jimutavahana 
is of opinion that when ^rolriyos happen to be the two witnesses 
such a consent is not required.® 

All these views taken together prove beyond doubt that 
the law-givers of the past did not lay down a universal rule 
regarding the number of witnesses which would be applicable 
to all causes. They thought indeed that it was dangerous to 
decide cases relying on the story of a single witness, but at the 
same time did not ignore the fact that the insistence on the 
calling in of a plurality of witnesses might create an obstacle 
to the administration of justice especially where the act to be 
proved was of a casual nature. Thus though they were in 
favour of exacting ‘ many witnesses,* they did not absolutely 
reject a single witness. On the other hand they laid down 
that the evidence of a single witness could establish any fact 

* Vm., p. 819; May. p. 22; Sc., p. 176; Viram. p. 150. 

• ^ ^ ixwfti;...p. 819. 
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to which he spoke directly, if he was absolutely honest and 
trustworthy. 

In exacting a plurality of witnesses the Hindu law does 
not stand isolated from all other systems, modern or ancient. 

* The law of Mahomed demanded that a woman could only be 
convicted of adultery on the testimony of four male witnesses 
and his successor, the Caliph Omar decided, with reference 
to this law, that all circumstantial evidence, however proximate 
and convincing, was of no avail and that the four male witnesses 
must have witnessed the very act in the strictest sense of the 
word. The law of Moses in certain criminal cases and the 
New Testament in certain ecclesiastical matters require two 
witnesses. Five witnesses were required by the imperial law 
to prove certain payments and the canon law occasionally 
required five, seven or more witnesses to make full 
proof.** 

t The modem law of evidence also exacts a plurality of 
witnesses obviously with a view to guard against misdeoision 

* inasmuch as a false story runs great risk of being detected 
by discrepancies in their testimony especially if they are 
questioned skilfully and out of the hearing of each other.' The 
difference, however, between the modern system and the ancient 
Hindu law in this respect is not small. The Hindu code starts 
with the idea that plurality of witnesses is required as a general 
rule and the deposition of one witness is to be deemed sufficient 
only in exceptional cases. The modern system is just the reverse. 
It begins with the proposition that * no particular number of 
instruments of evidence is necessary for proof or disproof— 
the testimony of a single witness is a sufficient basis for decision 
both in civil and criminal cases ’ and some exceptional matters 
only such as treason, perjury, breach of promise to marry, 
etc., are not provable by a single witness. 
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Burden of Proof, 


The general rules as to the burden of proof and consequent 
obligation of beginning are embodied in the following verses of 
Vyftsa, Narada and Bybaspati: — 

ahK'ilift g Wrwflf filial*! i 
ftrahrt wfhinft *1 «T * (Vyasa). 

^fir^ T^\m ^ i* (Narada). 

irfror ^ unmf i 

i • (Brhaspati). 

pfinnAraf i* (Brhaspati). 


These verses tell us in the first instance that when the defendant 
admits the charge or claim, there is no issue to be proved and 
consequently adducement of evidence will not be at all necessary. 
When, however, the defendant submits a mithyottara, i e., 
takes a plea in which be totally denies the allegation made 
against him, then the burden of proof is on the plaintiff.' This 
point is fully elaborated by the Mitfik^arH from which the 
following lines are quoted for ready reference : 


wf 3Tm ’8^^are9T^W I 



* Viram., p. 92 ; Viram. attributes this versa to Hants, p. 808. 
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v:^ fmm ^»' 

“ An arfM is ODe who alleges the fact to be established. The 
adverse party denying the allegation is prafcyorfcfei. The issue 
is to be proved by the arihl because he states an affirmative 
and not by the pratyarthl simply on the ground that he states 
a negative. The proof of a negative depends upon the pre¬ 
supposition of its corresponding affirmative and that of an 
affirmative does not require its corresponding negative to 
be proved as existing. Witnesses and other means of 
proof cannot establish a negative and thus a negative is 
incapable of proof. Therefore the arthl (one who states 
an affirmative) is the party on wliom the burden of proof 
should lie.” We know further from the verses quoted above 
that when the plaintiff’s party is worsted through the submission 
of a prdnnydya reply by the defendant, that is to say, when 
he takes the plea of res judicata saying that the plaintiff brought 
against him the same case and was defeated in a former trial;* 
or through the submission of a kdrana or pratyavaskandana 
reply, t.e., when instead of denying the allegation against him 
the defendant admits the charge (such as of taking the loan 
in question) but contends that there are some additional facts 
(such as of paying off the loan) for which the plaintiff is not 
entitled to the relief he seeks/ or, in other words, 'relies on 

' Mit. on Yaj. 11. 80. 

fua: v a 

—Mit. on Yaj. II. 7. 
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some new matter which, if true, is an answer to the allegation 
made by the plaintiff,* then the burden of proof changes sides 
and is cast on the defendant.* 

We may illustrate these rules by a few examples :— 

(1) C sues D for a sum of one hundred rupees, D says 
he does not owe anything to C (mithyottara).* The burden of 
proof is on C. 

D says in defence such and such witnesses of C are not 
to be relied on, because they have such and such faults. The 
witnesses say they are faultless. The blirden of proving what 
is alleged rests on D.^ 

(2) 0 sues D for a sum of one hundred rupees. D replies 
the same suit was brought against him before by the plaintiff 
in which he was defeated {prQnnyayottara)* D is to prove (by 
the record of victory, jayapaira) that C was defeated in a 
former trial. 

(3) C sues D for a sum of one hundred rupees. D says 
be took the money on loan but has paid it back (kdranu or 
pratyavaskandanottara).^ The burden of proof lies on D. 

When there are two affirmatives stated by two persons, 
as for example, in the case of a property which each of them 
alleges he has inherited, then the party from whom the plaint 
has come first (yasya purvavddak) will have to begin and 
introduce all the evidence necessary to support the substance 
of the issue. This is the view of some commentators* based 




^ avr ftrw i 
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on the following injunctions of Yajnavalkya, Narada and 
Viwu 

ire«n: i * 

x^: ^ ^ ' 

TO N' 

The commentator Asahaya illustrates this rule by a very 
simple example : * ** Supposing a claimant declares, ‘ the bull 

that stands by your side is mine. He is the third in my pos¬ 
session. He was stolen by thieves together with seven cows of 
mine. If they are among your property, I shall identify them 
by red mark on the forehead, by their tails, white feet and 
other signs. I shall adduce four witnesses to prove that they 
are mine.' Hearing this the defendant replies, Hhe creator 
has created many bipeds and quadrupeds which closely resemble 
one another. K likeness is sufficient to establish a claim to a 
certain thing, I might take another man’s wife into my house 
on the ground of her having eyebrows, ears, nose, eyes, tongue, 
hands and feet like my wife. This bull is born and nourished 
in my own house. I shall adduce four witnesses from the 
village in which he formerly was, to establish the fact that he 
is mine.' In a dispute of this kind, the witnesses of that party 
are to depose who brought the suit into the conri. 

But the MitQk^ard is against this view, viz., * that the 
witnesses of that party by whom the suit was instituted will 
have the right to be first examined.’ The expression yasya 
p^rvavddah has been explained in a different way by ^this 
commentary. According to it purvavadi does not mean‘the 
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party from whom the plaint has come first * but *the party who 
claims the first gift and occupancy.*' Paras'ara Dharma- 
samhita also supports this view and illustrates it in the follow¬ 
ing manner:* ** Suppose a man receives as a gift a certain 
piece of land, enjoys it for some time and then goes with his 
family to a distant country. Then that piece of land enjoyed by 
him is taken possession of by some other man. He too 
after some time goes to another land for some troubles in his 
own country. Both of them return after a long time to their 
respective places and go to the court in order to get the dispute 
regarding the land formerly enjoyed by them settled. One 
of them says, 'King Jayavarma at the time of his rule had 
made a gift of this land unto me.* The other also says, ‘ King 
Dharmap&la gave this land to me.* Both of them have witnesses. 
Under such circumstances the witnesses of that person have to 
be examined who states that the gift of the land was made to 
him first, on account of his mentioning the fact that it primarily 
belonged to him and not the witnesses of the adverse party, 
because they are witnesses to the gift made at a subsequent 
occasion and as such are as good as no witnesses. The 
Mitaksarft in explanation of the second part of Y&jfiavalkya s 
text further says that when the claim of the purvavadi becomes 
adharihhma, that is to say, when be becomes weak (or rather 
ineligible to offer evidence) owing to the submission of the rival 
claimant to the effect that title did really lie with the purvav&di 
but that it had been subsequently transferred to him (the rival 
claimant) through some act on the part of the puroavddi himself, 
then he (the rival claimant) who asserts this special circumstance 
and speaks by the subsequent title will have to begin and adduce 
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the evidences necessary to prove his contention.* Thus when 
the rival claimant says, for instance, that it is true that the 
land in question formerly belonged to his adversary but that it 
is also equally true that the latter had sold it to the king who 
in his turn gave it to him (the rival claimant) or that he had 
received it as a gift from another to whom it had been given 
by his adversary, then the witnesses of the former who claims 
the second acquisition and occupancy are to be examined. 

Safikarottara. 

The singular number used in the word uttara in the injunction 

indicates, the Mitak§ara and 
the Vivadataudava contend, that the confusion of pleas {uttard- 
ri4m sankarah) is inadmissible.* As to what constitutes ‘confusion 
of pleas* Katyayana is our best authority. His text on the 
subject is quoted below : 

ftrniT ^ «‘ 

According to the Mitak 9 ara the meaning of this text is that 
when an answer confesses to a part, specially excepts to some 
other part and denies to quite another paH, it is not a proper 
answer on account of confusion. It is to be noted that the 
mention of the plea of former judgment (prannydya) has been 
omitted from this text for no special reason and this plea also 
combined with one op more other pleas will constitute sankara. 

* w v tin c 

—Mit. on Yftj. II. 17. 

* -Xai. II. 7. 

■ i—Mit. <m Yaj. II. 7. 

^ evft i—Vi. tai?. (in manuscript). 
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Sankaroitara (confusion of pleas), as the Mitak^arfi understands 
it, may be illustrated by a few examples. In an action for 
the recovery of one hundred rupees if the defendant in his 
answer admits the claim in respect of fifty rupees, pleads an 
acquittance in respect of twenty-five rupees and denies having 
borrowed at all the rest of the sum, his answer will distinctly 
involve three pleas—in one part satya, in one part kdraita and 
in another part mithyd. Proof will not be required as regards 
the first plea because it is sampratipatii (confession), the burden 
of proof as to the second would be upon the defendant and 
as to the third it would be upon the complainant. So 
also in a suit for the recovery of one hundred ^uvarnoa, one 
hundred rupees and some pieces of cloth, if the defendant 
denies the first claim, pleads an acquittance as to the second 
and former judgment as to the third his answer will involve 
three pleas— mithyd, kdrana and prdnnyaya. The burden of 
proof regarding the first would be upon the complainant and 
ns to the second and third it would be upon the defendant. 
In like manner in an action for debt of one hundred suvarnas 
and one hundred rupees if the defendant denies the first charge 
and pleads an acquittance as to the second, his answer will 
involve two pleas only and the burden of proof regarding the 
first would be upon the complainant and the second on the 
defendant. An answer involving four pleas may also be 
similarly Illustrated.* 

As to the reason why an answer involving more than 6ne 
plea cannot be regarded as a true answer, we must look to 
another text of Esty&yana* which declares that in one and the 
same suit the burden of proof cannot rest on both the parties, 
neither can both obtain judgment, nor can the burden of proof 

* Mit. on Y5j, 11. 7 ; Vy, c. (in manuscript) ; Pds., pp. 77 and 78. 
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regarding two pleas rest on the same party. The effect of 
submitting an improper answer is not also insignificant it may 
ultimately lead to the total defeat of the defendant.* It is true 
that when there are several counts, they cannot be answered 
without their respective pleas. VijfianeSvara realises it and 
in his opinion Katyayana's text should be interpreted as pro¬ 
hibiting the urging of the pleas all at the same time and not 
in succession.* For, Katyayana’s text distinctly says that an 
answer which involves more than one plea is improper on 
account of confusion (sankarattadanuttaram), So if this 
confusion may be avoided by bringing forward the pleas one 
by one there will be nothing to say against the answer involving 
them. The Vivadataudava follows the Mitak^ara in this 
interpretation of Katyayana’s text and makes the point more 
clear by saying that several pleas are inadmissible only if there 
is one law-suit, but if it be considered that there are as many 
law-suits as there are pleas and if they be separately taken 
there will be no confusion.* Devaijabha^ta also supports the 
interpretation given by the MitSk^ara. He says that when 
the nature of the plaint demands an answer which would involve 
more than one plea, then the plaint should be divided into 
several parts and each of these parts should be taken up se¬ 
parately and the answer of the defendant should be confined 
solely to it.‘ The idea evidently is that if the defendant prefers 

• nwn ^ I 
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to take several pleas in respect of the charges made each of them 
should be separately considered and its nature will determine 
on whom the burden of proof will lie, but in no instance should 
the two adverse parties be allowed to plead at the same time 
in,the same case. Vacaspatimisra and Misarumi4ra do not 
accept this interpretation of Yajoavalkya's text. Their idea 
of sankarottara (confusion of pleas) is quite different. According 
to them the example of sankarottara should be ^ I have not 
borrowed the hundred rupees in question, if I borrowed I have 
already paid off the sum; no, this sum is still due/ etc. Or, 
in other words, in the opinion of these digest-makers, confusion 
occurring in respect of one and the same part will constitute 
Sankara.' Thus VScaspatimi4ra says that the repetition of the 
expression ekade^a for the second and third time in K&ty&yana*s 
text is meaningless and two or more pleas in order to constitute 
sankarottara should relate to one and the same part of the 
charge.* When, however, the aoacchedas (parts) are different, 
the pleas taken severally in respect of them will not constitute 
Sankara and as such objection should not be taken to an answer 
involving them.* It should be noted that commentators differ 
after all in the conception of the confusion of pleas only. There 
is no disagreement, however, regarding the rule that when owing 
to the combination of two or more pleas taken by the defendant 
to the different allegations of the plaintiff in a complicated 
controversy there arise several issues, the plaintiff has to prove 
that issue only which is upon him and the defendant has to 
prove the issues upon which he intends to rely. 


Vy. c. (in manuscript). 

Vivrtdacandra (in manuaoript). 
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The order in which the several issue are to be taken up 
is to be determined mainly by a consideration of their importance. 
The relative importance of the pleas taken to various charges in 
a law-suit may be judged from two things—from a consideration 
of the monetary value of the claims regarding which these pleas are 
taken or from their capability of being established by conclusive 
evidence. Thus Harita says, * if it be asked which of the pleas 
is to be taken up when there is a combination of total denial 
(mithyottura) and a special plea (fcaranottara) or of confession 
with another plea, the reply is that the plea relating to the 
part involving the largest monetary value or the one capable 
of being substantiated by conclusive proofs such as possession, 
documents, etc., is to be taken as a distinct answer, otherwise 
confusion cannot be avoided.’* Thus in an action for the 
recovery of one hundred rupees if the defendant answers, * the 
sum of fifty rupees has been already paid off, the sum of twenty- 
five rupees is still due and the rest I have not borrowed from 
the plaintiff at all,’ it is evident that the most important plea 
brought forward is the plea of special exception (Hranottara) 
inasmuch as it concerns the biggest part of the amount and as 
such it will have to be taken up first and the burden of proof in 
respect of it will be on the defendant. The case will then 
proceed with the plea of total denial in respect of 
twenty-five rupees and regarding this part the burden of proof 
will fall on the complainant. But in an action to recover 
one hundred suparnas, one hundred rupees and some pieces of 
cloth, if the defendant admits the first claim, denies the second 
and pleads acquittance in respect of the third, the case will not 
begin with the first claim, though it involves the largest amount 

' fitwhrt WTTV8 i 
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among all the clairaa, because confession is made in respect of 
it and as such it admits of no proof.* The plea of total denial 
involving greater monetary value than the other plea does will 
be taken up first and substantiated by the complainant, and 
then the third plea regarding the pieces ci cloth will follow 
and the burden of proof will be on the defendant. When 
distinction cannot be made between one plea and another in 
point of importance then the order in which various pleas 
are to be considered is to be regulated by the inclination of the 
parties and of the tribunal.^ 

When two pleas apply to one and the same charge, the 
rule as to on whom the burden of proof will lie becomes a little 
different. If mithyottara (plea of total denial) and the 
prannyayottara (plea of res judicata) combine, the latter will 
absorb the former and the burden of proof will be wholly on 
the defendant. Thus in a charge of one hundred rupees if the 
defendant replies, ‘ No, I did not take the money, the plaintiff 
has also been defeated in a former trial about it,* the burden 
of proof will wholly be upon the defendant inspite of the fact 
that mithyottara (plea of denial) which demands adducement 
of proof by the plaintiff is a part of the whole answer. It 
should be noted here that miihya or denial as regards the truth 
of the charge, as a rule, is implied in prannyayottara (plea of 
former judgment) and as such is not given a separate considera¬ 
tion when both of them apply to one and the same charge. 
Mithyottara is to be regarded as merged in Uranottara also in 
case there is a junction of the two regarding the whole matter 
charged. A text attributed to both HSrlta and VySsa distinctly 
says that karanottara is to prevail over mithyottara when they 
apply to one and the same count and as such the proof rests 
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with the defendant.* The following imaginary case is cited 
as an illustration of the blending of these two answers. Suppose 
a person arraigns another alleging that he had lost at a certain 
time a certain cow belonging to him which bad subsequently 
been found in the house of the other and the defendant asserts 
that the allegation is false and that the cow was in his house 
previously to the period mentioned by the plaintifif or that it had 
been bom in his (defendant’s) house. It becomes indeed difficult 
in the absence of such a rule to ascertain as to who is to adduce 
proofs in such a case. For it is evident that it is not a simple 
denial because of its involving a justification. Nor is it a 
special plea because in a special plea there is a partial admission 
of the allegation. In reality it is an instance of exculpatory 
negation (sakdraf^ miihyd) * and the rule just referred to 
prescribes that in the case of such a plea taken the burden of 
proof is on the defendant. It cannot be maintained that in 
such a case the burden of proof may as well be on the plaintifif 
on the ground that the plea taken involves denial also, for, 
the rule that the burden of proof is on the plaintifif when 
there is mithyottara (denial) relates to cases of simple denial. 
On the analogy of this it cannot be urged that the burden of 
proof is on the defendant only when the special plea taken is 
also simple, because, as the Mitaksara points out, there cannot 
be any such thing as simple special plea, for special plea will 
always involve denial of the truth of the charge.* 

When the plea of former judgment and special plea com¬ 
bine in respect of one and the same charge the burden of proof 
as regards both the pleas is on the defendant and the defendant 
in that case may use his option as to which of these pleas he 
should take up first to substantiate. Thus in a suit for the 
recovery of one hundred rupees if the defendant replies that it 

> Mit. on Yaj. II. 7. 
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is true that he took the sum from the complainant but it is 
also equally true that he has already paid off the sum and that 
the complainant has been defeated in a former trial about it, 
the defendant is at liberty as to which of these issues raised he 
will first prove.* It should be noted after all that though the 
Mitak^ara contends that in such an answer there are two 
pleas combined, there is practically one plea which is predomi¬ 
nant and that is the plea of former judgment. The other 
plea, i.e.f the plea of re-delivery, is subordinate to it and the 
defendant, if he can substantiate the former one, will win.* 

The broad principle that the burden of proof lies on the 
party who asserts the affirmative of the issue and that a 
negative is incapable of proof, or in other words, that a witness 
cannot testify a negative, is recognised in modern jurisprudence 
as well on the ground that ‘ words are but the expressions of 
facts and therefore when nothing is said to be done, nothing 
can be said to be proved.* We have just seen that according 
to the Hindu law when the pica is sakarana-mithy&j i.e., when 
the denial ceases to be a simple one on account of its 
qualifying circumstances, the burden of proof is shifted on the 
party who denies the assertion. It is interesting to note that 
the modern law also adopts exactly an identical principle. 

Competency and Incompetency of Witnesses. 

Persons qualified to be Witnesses. 

1. Persons trusted by the king* and those who are trustworthy 
in general,* i.e., those who are known to state facts as 
they are actually seen or heard and thus on whose veracity 
reliance can be placed.® 

2. Those who have a love for truth.® 


• Mit. on Yaj. II. 7. 
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3. Persons free from greed.* 

4. Persons simple by nature* 

5. Persons of virtuousiconduct.* 

6. Those who are charitably disposed.* 

7. Men of substance.* 

8. Those who are learned in the Vedic lore.* 

9. Sacrificers (those who perform sacrifices according to the 
injunctions of the Veda).* 

10. Srotriyas (reciters of hymns).* 

11. Students." 

12. Those who are zealous in the practice of religious austerities.** 

13. Those who know their religious duties and are engaged in 
their performance, i.e., those who are punctual in the 
performance of rites enjoined in the Veda and in the Smfti.** 

14. Those of holy deeds.*" 

15. Persons having families.*" 

16. Persons having sons.** 

17. The natives of a place (indigenous inhabitants of the country 
as Buhler puts it).*“ 

18. Those born in high families." 

19. Those who are suflficiently grown up {Vrddha but not 
ativfddha or extremely old men).** 

20. Persons of gentlemanly appearance, i.e., of unblemished 
form (rttpatjdn).*" 

21. Persons free from partiality or malice.*" 

The object of a trial in every case is ‘to ascertain the 
truth in respect of the charge made,’ and it is evident that 

* Manu. VITI. 63. ’ Yaj- II- 6® J I^’ I®®' ’ 

* Yaj n. 69. • Yaj. H. 69 ; Vis. VIII. 8. • Vis. VIII. 8. » Vis. 
VIII.8;yai.II. 69. ■ Vas. XVI. • Vi?. VUI. 8. Vi?. VIII. 8 ; 

Nar. IV. 158 ; Yaj. 11, 69 ; Vaa. XVI. ' ‘ Manu. VIII- 63 ; Vi?. Vni. 8 ; 
Yaj. II. 69, vd»ix!*rw. ^ wuiK*. WTTH[...(Medh). 

*» Vas XVI. “ Manu. VIII. 62. ** Manu. VIII. 62. *• Manu. VIII. 

62. '• Vis. VIII. 8 ; Yaj. 11. 69.; Nar. IV. 158. ” Vis. VIII. 8. Vas, 
XVI. .*• Gau. XIII. 2. 
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trustworthy witnesses alone can render the greatest help in this 
direction. Thus the main thing to be seen in connection with 
the eligibility of a person to be a witness is whether he is 
truthful and sufficiently strong to resist all temptations. It 
will be seen from the above list that our law-givers of the past 
fully realised this and they did not satisfy themselves by saying 
only that a person should be known as speaking the truth and 
free from greed in order to be admitted as a witness but were 
shrewd enough to name the person or class of persons who 
might possess those qualities either naturally or through con¬ 
sideration of future interest. Thus those who are simple and 
of good nature may be expected to be naturally truthful. Those 
who are known for their charity and riches are not likely to 
speak falsehood for small gains and the learned can easily resist 
temptations. Sacrificers and iroiriyas, though they are house¬ 
holders, care not much for worldly prosperity,- and students by 
nature are straightforward and truthful. Those who are 
religiously disposed and act up to the injunctions of the Veda 
and Smrti, naturally know everything as to what leads to heaven 
and what to hell. Such people perceiving that the telling of 
lies will lead to hell are afraid of untruth.^ Those having 
families and sons, though they may have no special love for 
truth, are less likely to give false evidence at least for 
the love they bear to their hearths and homes. They might 
be indifferent in regard to consequences to themselves 
or might personally run away or keep themselves in 
hiding after telling an untruth in courts, but their sons, 
wives and relations might be molested by the king.* 


» a...*rv«:qr9ifiTV 

—Medh. on Manu. VIII. &8. 
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Perhaps the absence of this consideration in a pravrajita 
was responsible for the enactment of the rule against his 
admissibility as a witness.* The natives of a place are naturally 
afraid of falsely testifying against each other for fear of enmity 
and quarrels.* People born in a high family have the reputation 
of their family constantly in mind and thus they are not likely 
to bring disgrace on it by speaking falsehood in courts. Persons 
of immature consideration may do a thing indiscriminately and 
thus witnesses have to be persons fairly grown up. Outward 
appearance is generally an index of inward nature and thus 
those possessing gentlemanly appearance are possibly the 
possessors of merits as well. This consideration most probably 
weighed with Vasistha in- whose opinion a witness should be 
a person of elegant looks (rRpatjfin). Above ail, witnesses are 
to be impartial in all respects, and Gautama rightly points out 
that freedom from partiality for and malice against either of 
the parties is a great thing to be considered in connection with 

the eligibility of a witness. 

Not only this. Our law-givers think also that witnesses 
are to come from the caste and class of the party by whom they 
are appointed. It is laid down by Manu that under ordinary 
circumstances women should be witnesses for women and for 
twice-bom men twice-born men- of the same kind (dvijamh 
sadfioh dvijdb), virtuous itidras for iudras and men of the 
lowest caste for the lowest.® In Vasistha Samhita also we 
meet with an identical injunction.* KullQka and Nandana 
explain the word sadr^a as sajatiya, i.e., of the same caste, 
Govindaraja explains it as ‘of the same caste and equally virtuous.’ 
According to Medbatithi the word sadf^a means here 'of the 


» Yaj. II. 71 ; N&r. IV. 179. 

• Kull. on Manu. VIIT. 62. 

■ VIII. 68. 

* Vas.XVI. 
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same caste, occupation, learning, character, etc.' * Yfijnavalkya 
says, 'the witnesses should be of the same claM (yathajati) and 
of the same caste (yathfitjarna).* The word jdtt has been used, 
according to the Mitfik^ara in reference to the various sub¬ 
classes and varv-a to the four main castes.® In the opinion of 
of Narada, Brahmauas, Keatriyas, Vai^yas and Sudras 
should be witilesses for people of the same caste under normal 
circumstances.* But that according to him also equality of 
class or rank is to be taken into consideration in the matter of 
selecting witnesses is evident from his statement that a member 
of a corporate body should act as a witness for a similar member, 
a member of an association shall be a witness among other 
members, an alien for an alien and women for women.* The 
four words used by NSrada in this connection are ^reni, varga, 
bahirvdsl, and stri, appertaining to rank, status and sex all 
implied in jiti in addition to its accepted meaning of caste and 
Devapabhatta rightly comments that the word jati has been 
used by Yajnavalkya with a view to signify iretii, varga, etc:, 
as well.® The rule that the witnesses should be of the same 
caste and status with the parties for whom they are to depose 
is not to be taken, however, as absolute and this is clear from 
the following authoritative pronouncements of Yajnavalkya, 
Narada and Vasistha ; (1) sarve sarve^u va smrtfi/t (or all of 
them may be witnesses for all),’ and (2) sdkfinah 5artJa eva tsd 
(or, all act as witnesses)." According to the Mitak^arS 
this relaxation of the rule is allowed only when witijesses of 
the same caste and rank are not available.® If we take ilokw 

\ 

* ^Tiui mm ftwrfipn «t fiiPim ^ Jlwwi i 

' I —Medh. on M&nu VlH. 68. 

* Yaj. II. 70. 

* ainrat ^ mvwrev:—Mit. on Yaj. H. 70. 

* Nar. IV. 164. ' Nar. IV. 165. 

* Sc., p. 176. 
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59 and 70 (Chap. VIII) of Manu together and consider the 
interpretation put on them by Kulluka, it will be seen that the 
above modification of the general rule was to be allowed not in 
civil cases but in urgent criminal suits only . 

It is thus clear ’ that our law-givers were over-cautious^in 
the matter of selecting comipetent witnesses. This naturally 
resulted in the repudiation as witnesses of several persons. We 
shall presently see that they actually declared a large number 
of persons' incompetent to serve as witnesses. The persons 
excluded were not only those who were positively known ■ to be 
persons of bad character capable of disregarding truth but also 
those whose testimony had the remotest chance of being untrust¬ 
worthy on account of their station, occupation, habits, status 
in society or some other khown circumstances and visible cau8e.s 
such as personal interest or bias, wafit or deficiency of intellect, 
disease of body or of mind, etc. There was another consideration 
too underlying the principle of exclusion. It is a known fact that 
in consequence of peculiar position and functions of certain 
persons their services cannot be procured without causing a 
seHous dislocation of their duties, religious, political or otherwise. 
Such persons are naturally to be excluded from performing all 
kinds of civic duties. * The Hindu law also could not do away 
with such considerations and naturally excluded certain religious 
people and the king. Thus we shall see that the exclusionary 
rules in early days were baaed upon an intention to guard against 
any misrepresentation of facts by securing witnesses of un- 
impeadhable reliability as well as on the ground of privilege. 
The grounds of exclusion have been stated more fully by Narada 
to be five-fold*(1) tiacana (injunction or the text of the law), 

.1 ■ . • ’ : - . . . r t 

* Nar. IV. 157. 
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(2) (defects and shortcomings), (3) hheda (contradiction, 
i.e., inconsistency between the statements made by different 
witnesses); (4) svayamukti (self-assertion, i.e., non-appointment) 
and (5) mfldritaratva (intervening decease, i.e., the death of 
the party in whose favour deposition is to be given by witnesses). 
Thus the irotriyas, the aged and the religious devotees and 
recluses have been excluded On the strength of injunctions from 
some higher and more remote authorities. Both N&rada and 
Yftjnavalkya distinctly say that no special reason has been stated 
for their exclusion.' We shall see, however, that according 
to commentators and digest-makers these exclusions are not 
without reasons. From what t^ey say it appears that the 
persons excluded on the ground of vacana were regarded after 
an to be privileged not to appear in courts of justice as 
witnesses. The second ground for exclusion is a very important 
one and will just be discussed. The third ground on which 
witnesses are to be rejected is the inconsistency between their 
statements.^ It is evident that this ground of incompetency 
will not appear until after all the witnesses summoned for a 
purpose have been sworn and their examination has proceeded 
to a considerable extent or perhaps even finished. The fourth 
ground for exclusion, viz., svayamukti, has been discussed above. 
The fifth ground of exclusion ‘ has been explained thus : suppose 
a party intending to produce a certain person as witness simply 
says to him *You are my witness’ but does not specify to that 
person or to bis own sons and relatives the subject on which 
he wants the evidence to be given. Now if the party, be he the 
plaintiff or the defendant, dies, the witness chosen by him will 
be rendered incompetent by intervening decease. The reason 
assigned to his incompetency is that in such a case nobody 
knows the particular point or points on which he is to be 

* Nar. IV. 168. YSj. U. 

* N&r. IV. 160. 

* Nar. IV. 163. 
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exEmioed, and there being nothing to ascertain whether the 
statement he makes is true or false, it will be impossible to sue 
him for perjury if he gives false evidence even-* The general 
rule of law about the incompetency of a witness by reason of 
intervening decease is, however, relaxed so far as to render 
admissible his evidence if the party being under the impression 
of impending death makes a declaration as to the matters to which 
the witness is to bear testimony.* Evidently this relaxation 
is allowed partly on the ground of necessity and partly from 
the consideration that on such an occasion the party has no 
interest in deceiving by telling an untruth. The rule is further 
relaxed in the six cases of ordinary deposit, deposit for delivery, 
sale, theft, gift and loan for use.® It is laid down that in 
these cases the incompetency of a witness on the ground of 
intervening decease will disappear if it is found that there is a 
declaration regarding the particular points of evidence from 
the deceased party which was made by him in a good state of 
health even. 

With respect to do^a, the second ground of exclusion. We 
know from different authorities that dusita, pratidu^ita and 
dr^^do^a are all excluded witnesses.® Du^ta is the same as 
prattdtl^tta and means * those who are tainted by mortaf crimes 
or numerous smaller offences ’ according to Medhatitbi, Kulluka 
and Raghava.® In the opinion of other commentators dii?ita is 

• vfk ^ i mrr nfwii it 

nrl ’snft i—Aeahaya on Nar. IV. 162. 

See also So., p. 1&8, and Mit. on T&j. II. 68 and 69. 
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ideoticsl in meaning with aibhUasta of VisQu and YajfUivalkya.' 
The word ahhUasta means, according to the Mitak^ara, ‘ accused 
of murdering Brahmauaa and like offences/ ’ Julius Jolly takes 
it in the sense of a ‘ man of bad fame.* * Df^tcdo^a means, 
according to MedhStitbi, either ‘ those who have practised 
something prohibited ’ or ' those who are known to have 
committed perjury on some other occasions.’ * Kulluka supports 
the latter view and the commentary on Nfirada-smrti also says 
nearly the same thing.* The Mitaksara takes the word to mean 
* those whose habit of speaking falsehood has been detected/ 
and Apararka explains it as * thieves and the like.’ ’ It is 
clear that both dH^ta and dr^tado^a violate the moral principles 
of life by the commission of forbidden acts and considered in 
this light they are one and the same. Medb&tithi notes it and 
observes that still there is this distinction between them ; a 
dr^^dosa has and a dH^Ua has not been convicted of and 
punished for the offences committed respectively by them, and 
as such the former stands on a higher level on account of bis 
being brought under discipline after having paid to the king the 
penalty for his crime.* according to Medhatithi, is 

thus exactly the same as dkrtadar4a (one who has been 
punished by the government) excluded from the category of 
witnesses by Kautilya.* Narada rejects by name, on 


• According to Kara, and Nand. 

• mvsnfjnr—Mit. on Yaj. II. 70. 

• 8.B.E. (Vol. VU), p. 48. 
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the ground of such dangerous characters as stena 

(a thief), sahasika (one who has committed sShasa, or a 
heinous crime, i.e., a desperado)’, canda (one who gets wildly 
excited), kitava (a veritable rogue, a gamester or a cheat) 
and vadhcka (an assassin, or one who takes animal life, 
e.g., a butcher).* Other persons excluded* evidently on this 
ground are artta or vyasani (one addicted to vicious practices), 
naikTtika (an impostor), c&krika (one always busy with fraudu¬ 
lent devices), ^atha (a knave or swindler), kuUkaraka (one who 
forges a document)^* agnida (one who sets fire to a bouse, i.e., 
an incendiary), garada (one who administers poison to another 
with a view to kill him), vaktavya (an infamous person), ktnaia 
(a niggardly person), aupap&tika (one who has committed an 
upapdtaka, i.e., a minor sin), patita (one degraded in society), 
nirdhana (one who has become indigent by losing his whole 
wealth through gambling or other extravagances), aghaiamsl 
(a man reporting or telling other’s sin or guilt, i.e., a malicious 
person making public the failings of others), nirdhuta (a man 
deserted by his relative and friend8)> hkedakft (one whose busi¬ 
ness is to cause dissension, i.e., one who causes friends and 
others to fall out with one another), ireniganavirodki (one who 
goes against bis tribe and guild), mitradhrwfc (one who rebels 
or plots against his friend), ddratydgl (one who has forsaken 
his wife for no reason) and pitra vivadarnSna (one who quarrels 
with bis father). Now do§a means a defect and the defect in 
the case of the persons referred to in this section consists 
obviously in their antecedent misconduct or infamy of character. 
From the nature of the numerous rejections made by different 
authorities it will become clear, however, that not only the 
defect of character but various other defects also were regarded as 

' Nar. IV. 169. 

• Nar. ly. 177-187 ; Yaj. IX. 70-71,. 

* This term may.be similar in meaning with Kuiakri of Yajfiavalkya 
(II. 82). KH^akrt has been explained by the Mit&ksara as a cubomer. 
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grounds of incompetency. These defects may be described as 
feeling of partiality arising out of interest, want of reasoning 
faculty resulting from deficiency or immaturity of intellect or 
from, disease of body or of mind, fickleness of nature, deficiency 
in the requisite religious knowledge and want of religious 
belief, complete dependence or servitude, low status, low birth, 
low profession and other low conditions and circumstances in 
life. We shall now proceed in this connection to prepare a 
list of other incompetent witnesses and classify them according 
to the causes of their incompetency. 

(a) Incompetency from Interest. 

1. Arthasambandhl }—The expression means an interested 
person in general. The MitaksarS and Smrticandrika take it to 
mean 'one who is interested in the matter in contest.'* 
Medh&tithi, Kulluka and Eaghava explain it as 'persons 
connected by money, i.e., the creditor and the debtor of the 
parties.’* This explanation gets a clear support from Kautilya 
in whose opinion dhanika (creditor) or dharanika (debtor) 
cannot be admitted as a witness for or against Oach other.* 
Medh&tithi assigns the following reason for their inoompe- 
tency :—‘ the debtor of a litigant party is likely not to tell 
the truth if it occurs to him that by bis giving a faithful 
account of the transaction he may be a cause of defeat to his 
creditor, for the simple reason that the creditor may then, being 
highly displeased, press for the immediate payment of debt. 
Similarly when the debtor happens to be a party and a poor man 
at the same tirae, the creditor may be swayed by the consideration 
that if by the instrumentality of his evidence his debtor wins the 

* Manu VIII. 64. Vi?. VIII. 8. Y5j. 11. 71, Nar. IV. X77, Vaa. XVI. 8. 
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case then there may arise at least a chance of the recovery of 
his dues.* The interest in the case of the debtor evidently 
arises from a dread of oppression or vexation and that of the 
creditor from a prospect or pecuniary loss being avoided. 
Medhatitbi further suggests that artha may be taken in ^he 
sense of need or necessUy as well and hence if it is known that 
a witness stands in need of any service or help from the parties 
or the parties from him, then also he will be disqualified.' In 
the opinion of Nandana the expression aTthasambandki has been 
used to signify those who have already received beiiefits from 
one of the parties.^ The ground of objection to the admissibility 
of such witnesses as well as of those who are in need of any 
service or help from either of the parties obviously is that their 
testimony is likely to be tainted with partiality inasmuch as 
they will not wish success to the party that has the right on 
his side but to him from whom they expect to get or have 
already got certain considerations, pecuniary or otherwise. 
The interest in the case of these persons originates from a 
feeling of obligation or expectation. In modern days objection 
on the ground of personal interest in the success or defeat of 
either of the litigant parties goes to the credibility rather 
than to the competency of a witness. 

2. Sakdya *—MedhUtithi and Devanabhatta explain it as 
' sureties and the like' * and Kulluka as ^servants.'' B. Sham 
Sastri translates the word occurring in Kautilya by *co>partoer,' 
We are bent upon taking this word in its natural sense, viz.^ 

,helper, accomplice, etc., and in doing so we are supported by 
the Mitfikeara and the commentary on Karada>smrti according 

' Medh. on Manu VXII. 64. 

• B. B. E. (Vol. XXV), p. 265, fn. 

> Manu Vin. 64. Vis. VIII. 8. Ksu. III. 11. 68. Yaj. II. 71, 
Nar. IV. 177. 

• wren —Medh. on Manu VllX. 64. See alto 6o., p. 177. 

• KuU. on Manu Vin. 64. 
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to which the word means ' those who are of the same acts *• 
and ‘those who do a thing conjointly.’^ Besides being an 
immoral and infamous person and thus capable of disregarding 
the sanctity of an oath, a sahdya (accomplice), as a partner in 
gifilt, is also greatly interested in the result of the suit or 
question at issue and his interest has its obvious source in a 
desire to save himself from punishment even at the cost of the 
accused and other guilty associates and as such the true ground 
of objection to his testimony becomes quite manifest. 

In modern times though accomplices are not like ordinary 
witnesses in respect of credibility and though there is an 
increasing tendency to insist that the evidence of an accomplice 
must be corroborated and thus the presumption that an 
accomplice is unworthy of credit unless corroborated in material 
particulars has become a rule of practice of almost universal 
application, yet an accomplice is a competent witness against 
an accused person and a conviction is not illegal merely because it 
proceeds upon the uncorroborated testimony of an accomplice. 
Of course, ‘the testimony of accomplices who are naturally 
interested and nearly always infamous witnesses is admitted 
from necessity, it being often impossible without having recourse 
to such evidence to bring the principal offenders to justice.* * 
This principle of necessity was fully recognised by ancient 
law-makers of India and it was on this principle alone 
that they made rules against too strictly examining the 
competency of witnesses in urgent criminal suits.* 

3. Apia and Bandhu *—^Katyayana gives a very comprehen¬ 
sive definition of the term dpia. According to him it includes 


* wm on Ysj. II. 71. 

—AaahAja on Nir. IV. 177. 

• Woodroffe and Ameer Ali—The Law of Evidence, pp. 877*79. 
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'all those who live upon the money received from the party in 
whose favour deposition is to be given, render services and do 

good to him and those who are bis relations (handliu), friends 

{sukft) and servants.' Vijnane^vara gives the meaning suhft 
(friend) only to the term and Kulluka follows him.' Asahaya 
takes it in the sense of sakulya (agnatic relations up to certain 
degrees connected by an unbroken line of male descent).* We 
may note here that the exclusion of the agnates {Jndti) in 
general is provided for by a text of Nfirada.* According to 
MedbStithi the term apta means mitra (friends) and handhava 
(relations) who knowing the ins and outs of one’s affairs are 
objects of confidence to him, such as maternal and paternal 
uncles.' It is to be noted that both mitra and handhu (the latter 
term being synonymous with bdndhava) are excluded by express 
texts of law as well. The former is excluded by Vi?i>u and the 
latter byManu and Narada.' MedhStithi in explaining the term 
handhu says that it signifies all such relations as cousin, uncle, 
father-in-law and the like.’ We know that in law the term is 
generally used to indicate three kinds of relations, viz., &tma- 
handhu (one's own kinsmen), pitj^handhu (kinsmen by father s 
side) and matthandhu (kinsmen by mother’s side).* Apararka is 
for giving the term &pta a wider meaning, viz., all persons 
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connected by learning or marriage.* Now those connected by 
learning are teachers and pupils and we know from some, verses of 
Maru (verses 70 and 65 of Ch. VIII) that pupils as well as those 
under pupilage such as sons, younger brothers and the like are 
incompetent witnesses. Medh&tithi in course of his explanation 
of the former verse expresses the opinion that priests and teachers 
are also disqualified to act as witnesses for their yajamanas 
and pupils respectively.* Those connected by marriage are such 
relatives as brother-in-law, father-in-law, etc., and it is interest¬ 
ing to see that brother-in-law Uyala, i.c., wife's brother) is the 
only relative rejected by Kautilya.* The exclusion of sandhhi also 
'deserves to be noted in this connection.* Sandhhi is an uterine 
brother according to Asahaya.* But so far as we know from 
a text of Katyayana the term is a general name used to designate 
friends as well as relations and kinsmen like maternal aunt’s 
son, son-in-law, sister’s husband, father, paternal and maternal 
uncles and sister’s son.* Not only near relations but such nomi¬ 
nally associated persons as ekastkdlUahdyas (those who eat from 
the same dish, i.e., those with whom commensality is kept up) 
are also excluded.* From all this it becomes quite clear that ail 
persons connected by matrimonial, tutorial or sacerdotal relation 
or by blood or friendship are made incompetent to be witnesses. 
Mitrami^ra rightly points out that the true ground of their 
incompetency is the feeling of interest.® The interest in the 
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case of these persons obviously arises out of domestic and social 
relations. The reason why a hdndKu in particular cannot be 
called upon as a witness even in urgent criminal cases where 
laxity of rules is allowable to a certain extent has been indicated 
by Nftrada also. He says that a handhu cannot be a witness for 
the reason that be may depose falsely in favour of the party he 
supports out of the affection he bears towards him.* Manu is, 
however, of opinion that on the failure of qualified witnesses and 
in very exceptional circumstances a handhu may be allowed to 
depose." This rule of Manu refers to all criminal cases according 
to GovindarSja and Kulluka but N^riyana thinks that it applies 
only to cases concerning loss of life.* Medhatithi comments 
that a handhu may be admitted as witness only if he is not very 
nearly related.* The Artha^Sstra relaxes the rule of incompe¬ 
tency to a certain extent in respect of priests, teachers, pupils, 
parents and sons. Kautilya distinctly says that teachers, priests 
and parents may serve as witnesses only in favour of and not 
against (antgraheuu, lit., without causing defeat or punishment) 
their respective pupils yajatr^nas and sons and nice versa} 

It should be noted after all that our laws do not stand 
quite isolated in disabling kindreds, relatives and friends from 
acting as witnesses. We may read the following observation 
with interest. “ In the laws of some countries blood relation¬ 
ship within certain degrees has been made a ground of inco^upe- 
tency ; and friendship or enmity with one of the litigant parties 


» Nar. IV. 191. 

• Menu VIII. 70. 

“ ufii...—Kull. on Manu VIII. 70. Bee eleo S. 

B. E. (Vol. XXV). p. 266. fn. 

• ^ in fg u wW B; e wvt—Medb. on Manu VIII. 70. 

• niflirveO Hviwt eiwi' xt .—Kau. 

in. 11. 63. Prof. Shama Saatri reads and translates it as 'on the 

aide of prosecution.' 
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may justly cause evidence to be looked on with suspicion." * 
In the English Law of Evidence though interest originating from 
any source goes merely to the credit of the witness, yet it still 
retains in most criminal cases, as it retained in most civil cases 
previous to the Evidence Act of 1853,' the incompetency of 
husband and wife to give evidence for or against each other on 
the ground of unity of interest and unity of person. 

4. Ripu* —An enemy is not a competent witness obviously 
for the reason that he is an interested person, bis interest arising 
from a desire of revenge. Narada distinctly says that he may 
give false evidence with a view to take revenge on the party 
inimically disposed towards him and thus should be rejected 
even in exceptional circumstances.' 

5. Adhyadhina and Dasyu.* —^An explanation of these 
words can be given in the light of Manure Verse 70 (Oh. VIII) 
where it is laid down, " On failure of qualified witnesses 
evidence may be given in urgent criminal suits by a woman, 
by an infant, by an aged man, by a pupil, by a relative, by a 
ddsa (slave) and by a hhrtaka " (hired servant). These persons 
who cannot testify under ordinary circumstances are permitted 
to do so when special cases arise ; this is the purport 
of the verse. Thus all of them, it is to be understood, are 
ordinarily excluded persons. Now nowhere in Manu have dasa 
and hhrtaka been declared disqualified, the persons excluded are 
adhyadhina and dasyu. So it is only reasonable to suppose that 
adhyadhina and dasyu are the same as dasa and hhrtaka. 
At least this is the opinion of Medh&titbi who explains these 
four terms, viz., adhyadhina, ddsa, dasyu and hhftaka as 
follows :— adhyadhina^ garbhaddsah (a bom slave and such other 

' Beat on Evidence, p. 184. 

■ Kau. ni. 11. 63, Manu VIII. 64. Nar. IV. 177, Vi?. VIII. 8, 
Tftj. n. 71. 

• —N&r. IV. 191, See also IV. 190. 

‘ Manu VIII. 66. 
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persons who are entirely subservient to others) ; ddsafy gaThha~ 
dasak ; dasyu^ bhftaddso vaitanikah (a servant engaged on 
fixed wages) ; hhftakahi. vaitanikaf^,^ Medhatithi thus makes it 
clear that since dasyu is one who is engaged on fixed wages, 
he is not wholly dependent on others and as such different from 
adhyadhlna. Macdonell and Keith point out that dasyu and 
dasa have been used in the Rigveda in the sense of both *abori« 
gines independent of Aryan control ’ and 'subjugated slaves * * 
and it is interesting to see that the commentator Nandana takes 
the word dasyu to mean ‘ a low-caste man ’ which is allied to 
the former meaning. Bhhler also is inclined to take the word 
in this sense and remarks that the term denotes properly the 
aboriginal robber tribes and includes all those resembling them.* 
Medhatithi points that as thieves and robbers are rejected by 
Manu separately, dasyu should not be taken as referring to 
them.* N&rada does not use the word dasyu and according to 
him ddsa (a slave by birth) and dtmatjilcretd (self-sold, i.e., one 

who has become a slave himself for money) are among the 
persons disqualified as witnesses.® The word used by Vijiju 
is parddhimf i.e., one not his own master.® This term is a 
wide one in significance and comprises the meanings of the 
pairs of words used by Manu and NSrada. The reason why 
servants and those wholly dependent on others cannot give 
evidence for their masters and employers has been suggested by 
Medhatithi as follows :—These people live upon the wages they 
earn and thus it is not possible for them to displease their 
masters and employers, for in that case they might be deprived 


' Medb. on Manu VIII. 66. 

* Vedic Index, Vol. 11. p. 388. 

• S. B. E. (Vol. XXV), p. 5366. fn. 

* ^09 g Medb. on Manu VITI. 66. 

• Nir. IV. 178 and 183. 

« Via. Vin. 2. 
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of their means of subsistence.* So according to this commenta¬ 
tor the incompetency of slaves and servants to testify against 
their masters and employers, rests on the ground of interest 
having its source in a thought about the future. They should 
also be generally disqualified, he goes on to say, for the reason 
that they are people earning very low wages and of low mode 
of living and thus it is quite natural for them to give way to 
greed and so they are unfit to be trusted.* 

(6) Incompetency fmn Want of Reasoning Faculty. 

1. Bila or NSrada divides infancy into two stages. 

A child is comparable to an embryo in its mother’s womb up 
to the eighth year : after this and till he is sixteen years old, he 
is termed a hala or pogantfa.* Asahaya remarks that in the 
first stage of infancy a child cannot even perform purificatory 
and other religious ceremonies; from his eighth year onwards 
he may perform such ceremonies and commence sacred study 
but till he is sixteen years old he is a minor (pogarufa), i.e., 
incapable of transacting legal business.* MedhStitbi and 
KullQka think that this incapacity to enter into any legal 
transaction is a cause of his incompetency to be a witness.* 
It deserves to be noted here that Kautilya broadly excludes all 
persons who are legally unfit to carry on transactions.’ Medh&- 
titbi further thinks that a child does not properly understand 
what evidence is and is rejected for his fickleneps of mind and 

‘ Medh. on Manu VITI. 66. 

• wfrffTwi^ —Medb. on Manu VIII. 66. 

• Manu Vnr. 66, Vi?. VIIF. 1. Y&j. 11. 70, N4r. IV. 178. 

ww irert i—Nar. IV. 85. 

—Asabajra on Nir. IV. 85. 

• —Mcdb. on Manu VIII. 66; n — 

Kull. on Manu VIII. 66. 

• » Kau. III. 11. 68. 
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immaturity of intellect-* Deva^abhatta says that the causes 
of uatruthfulness are very prominent in a minor and this is 
why he should be excluded.* Manu renders him competent 
however, under special circumstances, but Narada rejects him 
absolutely on the assumption that he has no understanding 
faculty.* 

Now as to the exact period of minority. We have seen 
how a minor (hala or pogan^) has been defined. The 
expression occurring in the definition is ambiguous on 

account of the particle ^ which has the sense of * until ’ and 
may signify either ahhicidhi (limit inclusive) or marydda (limit 
exclusive). As a matter of fact the expression has given rise 
to a controversy as to whether the minority of a person termi¬ 
nates at the beginning or at the end of the sixteenth year. It 
has been noted that a minor (pogan4(i) is so called from his 
incapacity to transact legal business. So it follows that when 
this incapacity ceases, minority also comes to an end. There is 
a $mfU text which declares quite unambiguously that a person 
becomes eligible to enter into civil transactions just in his six¬ 
teenth year.^ So according to this text the minority of a person 
expires just at the end of his fifteenth year. Srlkr^ea TarkSlahk&ra 
in his D&yabhagatIkS supports this view.* Deva^abhatta takes 
the opposite view, that is to say, according to him minority 
extends till the completion of the sixteenth year.* Julius Jolly 
and Sen accept this view as a correct one.' Mayne refers to the 


• .i ^ na ^ 

.—Modh. on Mmu VIII. 70. 

• vraufvt —Sc., p. 182. 

• Manu VIII. 70, Niir. IV. 190 and 191. 

• B wv arrail w^cviftm—Tagore Law Lectures (Jolly), p. 288. 

• i—B syabh&gatika, 8.11. 17. 

• Sc., p. 178. 

' Jolly—^Tagore Law Lectures, 1888, p. 88. 

Sen—Hindu Jurisprudence (Tagore Law Lectures, 1909), p. 800. 
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difference of opinion existing between the old Hindu writers on 
the subject and concludes that in Bengal the duration of minority 
was full fifteen years, while in Mithila, Benares and Southern 
India it was full sixteen yearsJ 

• The main point to note is that by rejecting minors our 
authorities reject in general all persons under a definite age. 
This may appear to be arbitrary on the ground that children 
of the same age often differ immensely in their intellectual 
capacity, memory and power of observation, but if we look to 
the old laws of other countries it wil) be clear that our law does 
not suffer by comparison. The following remarks made by an 
eminent authority will be read with interest. The general 
rule of the civilians, subject, however, to several exceptions, 
was that persons under the age of puberty were incompetent to 
give evidence. Some of their authorities say that minors under 
twenty years were rejected in criminal cases.*’ The juris¬ 
prudence of ancient Borne rejected the testimony of minors in 

general.” “Sir Edward Coke in his First 

Institute states broadly that a person * not of discretion * c^not 
be a witness ; and in another part of the same work he defines 
the age of discretion to be fourteen years.*' ^ 

In modern times understanding has become the ’sole test of 
competency ’ and no precise age is fixed within which a child is 
to be excluded from giving evidence. ‘ The evidence of a child of 
tender years, even when he is eight or nine years old, is often 
received only if it appears that he is possessed of that degree of 
understanding which enables him to give a rational account of 
what he has seen or heard or done on a particular occasion.* 

2. Vrddha.* —A man of extremely advanced age (ativrddha, 
according to Yi^nu)^ is disqualified as a witness, as bis memory 

' See Sen’s Hindu Jurisprudence, p. 300. 

* Best on Evidence, pp. U1 and 142. 

• Manu, VIII. 66. Y5j. U. 71, Nkf. IV. 178. 

* V^. VIII. 8. 
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is naturally weak and may fail him too often.* According to the 
Mitakaara the term vfddha signifies ‘a person at least 80 years 
old ’ and according to Apararkabha^ya *one above TOyears of age.* “ 
In modem times an aged man just like a minor is a competent 
witness provided that he is not prevented by bis old age fmm 
understanding and answering the questions that might be put to 
him by the court. 

3. Ja4a }—An idiot or a dull-witted fellow. He is born 
irrational (miidha) and thus non compos mentis from his nativity. 
He does not understand what is right and what is wrong on 
account of his internal faculty being very defective.* 

4. PraTnatte.'—He is a blundering fellow and thus cannot 
be relied on. 

5. Matta.^ —He renders himself devoid of sobriety by his 
own vicious act such as drinking liquors ^ and thus cannot be 
expected to rationally answer the questions that might be pro¬ 
pounded to him in course of bis examination. Pevanabbatte 
remarks that his inoompetency is due to the reason that be 
deprives himself of bis understanding by taking some such 

’ (Medh. on Manu, VIII. 66), vrtv 

(KuU.) fit —So., p. 178. 

• (Mit. on T6j. IT. 71), w: (Apar&rka). Cf. 

vt? vw \ vr if i 

» N&r. IV. 182. 

• «Tfl fttvficv: (Aeahftja), wft iwilv:—Apararka, Pda. and So. 

(Medh. on Manu VIH, 148). aift (KuU.). 

(V&oaa). (Apar&rka on Taj. II. 140). 

arft xfir (Mit. on YSj. II. 140). 

• Nar. IV. 178. 

• Taj. 11. 70, Manu VIII. 67. Vif. VIII. 1, NUr. IV. 178. 

' jm: qmtftin (Mit. iJn Yij. II. 70), (Mit. on Yij. II. 82). 

w. wtnm: (Medh. on Manu VIII. 67) 

(Apararka on Yaj. 11. 82). 
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intoxicating thing as dhaltura (white thorn-apple).* The modern 
legislation considers him competent during the interval in which 
sobriety returns to him. 

6. Unmatta.^ —Medhitithi explains the term by pt^dcfl-fei 
and Vijnanesvara by grahdoipta. These expressions literally 
mean * one possessed by a demon or evil spirit ’ and are intended 
to signify a lunatic whose insanity is caused by its influence. 
This we know from a fuller explanation of the term vnmaUa 
given by Vijnanesvara. Here he says that it denotes a lunatic 
whose insanity is caused from disorders of the aerial humours, of 
bile, of phlegm or of these three combined or from the possession 
of a (demon).* In enumerating the causes of insanity, it 
may be noted, the great commentator strictly follows the Hindu 
pathology where it is stated that a demon can produce insanity in 
a person by taking possession of him in bis unguarded moment.* 
N&rada excludes this kind of lunatics under the distinct designa¬ 
tion of bhiitdvi^pi.* Apar&rka explains the term unmatta simply 
as one afflicted with the illness unmada and does not say any¬ 
thing about its causes.* The general characteristics of this 
disease are confusion of intellect, disordered state of mind, 
bewildered gaze, unsteadiness, inconsistency of speech and 
absence of memory.' A hhutdvis^ lunatic has some other special 
features. His speech, strength, valour and action are not like 

• 67,*^^ VIU. t Y&j. II. 70, Nar. IV. 178, Kau. 

m. 11. 68. 

• Mit. on Yaj. II. 82 and II. 140. 

• Caraka Saifihit», Cfa. VII 

• Kar. IV. 183. 

• Unm&da ia ‘mania' according to Jolly (Tagore Law Leotures, 1888, 
p. 276). Apararka mentions, however, ‘posaession by demon’ as one of 
the causes of insanity in course of his explanation of YAj. II. 82. 


Bhuvapraka^a (wwT^TfwVTt). 
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those of a human being though he is possessed of understanding, 
knowledge and capacity, and the period of his insanity is not 
certain/ Thus the grounds of the incompetency of lunatics to 
become witnesses become quite clear. In modern jurisprudence 
also a lunatic is generally an incompetent witness on the ground 
that 'he has sometime his understanding and sometime not and 
is thus called non compos mentis so long as he hath not under¬ 
standing.* It is recognised, however, that a lunatic may have 
lucid intervals and thus if it appears that he is not prevented by 
his lunacy from understanding the questions put to him and 
giving rational answers to them, then there will be no bar to 
examining him. It is further held that monomaniacs, t.c., those 
who are insane on one subject can be examined on matters not 
connected with their delusion. The leading case on the subject 
is B. V. Hill. Here a witness of the name of Donelly laboured 
under the delusion that he had 20,000 spirits personally apper¬ 
taining to him but was perfectly sane on all other points. His 
delusion was not held to exclude him and he was examined as 
a regular witness. 

7. Vikalendriya .^—The term is an explanation of the ex¬ 
pression ntrindriya occurring in Manu (IX. 201), according to 
KuUuka, and denotes blind and lame persons and the like.* The 
Mitak^ara explains vikalendriya as one destitute of an ear or 
other organ* and nirindrit/a as one who has lost an organ of sense 
or action by disease or other cause.* According to Jagann§tha 


Caraka, Ch. VII. 

So according to Caraka his knowledge, understanding and 
capacity arc also not like those of a human being. 

» Manu VIII. 0fi. YSj. IE. 70. 


• 51 w —Kull. on Manu IX. 201. 

* —Mit. on Yaj. IT. 70. 


* ftHsfHpgv van? «nwTl^--Mit. on Yuj. II. 140. 
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the tena nirindriya (which is no doubt synoDymous with 
vikalendriya according to Kulluka) denotes ' lame persons and 
the like who arc disqualified for acts ordained by the law.* 
He further says that the total, and not the partial loss of an 
organ is meant or at least complete inability to use it.* Indriya 
means also semen virile and thus vikalendriya may include the 
case of eunuchs who have been excluded by authoritative texts 
as well.* Kautilya provides for the disqualification of the blind, 
the deaf and the dumb by name.* It may be noted here that 
according to the Dharraa^Sstras organic defects like dumbness, 
blindness, deafness, lameness, impotency and the like are the 
consequences of crimes committed in a former existence.* Manu 
distinctly says that persons suffering from them are despised by 
the virtuous on that account/ That they did not receive any 
sympathetic treatment in society is further clear from the 
Dharmasastras which state that they are unworthy to be 
entertained at 4rdddhas and to sit in the company of virtuous 
people/ Such persons are incompetent to be witnesses, as 
Medhatithi and Kulluka say, on account of their perceptive 
faculties being defective.’ The disqualification of these persons 
may point to the prevalence of very unscientific ideas but it 
deserves to l>e noted that formerly the English law also ranged 
at least the deaf and the dumb from birth under the head of 
idiots and excluded them from giving evidence. Now>a^ays 
the case is quite different and those deficient in organs of sense 
are no longer incompetent witnesses. Even * a witness who is 
unable to speak may give bis evidence in any other manner be 
can make it intelligible as by writing or by signs and if it 


* Tagore Law Lectures, 1883, pp. 273-274. 

’ Nfir. IV. 179.4. * Kau. HI. 11. 63. • Maau XI. 40-52. 

Ynj, HI. 209-211, Via. Ch. XIV. * XI. 68. ‘ Manu III. 150-167. 

' —Medb. on Manu VIII. 06. 
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appears that a deaf-mute is possessed of the requisite amount 
of intelligence and understands the nature of an oath, he may 
give evidence by writing if he knows to write or by signs which 
must be translated by an interpreter.* 

8. Vyadhydrtta .*—Persons under severe illness. Kautilya 
particularly mentions by name ku^fhi (lepers) and vrani 
(those suffering from bodily eruptions) as incompetent witnesses.* 
So far as leprosy and eruptive diseases are concerned they have 
always been considered as carrying with them a sort of moral 
pollution in consequence of their being viewed as the con8e< 
quences of vicious deeds committed in a previous existence 
such as the violation of Guru’s bed, illicit connection with father's 
sister, mother's sister, brother’s wife, son’s wife, and so 
forth.” The evidence of a leper was thought inadmissible in 
India even after the establishment of British courts of justice. 
His incompetency has now been removed. The reason why 
persons afflicted with serious illness cannot be admitted as 
witnesses obviously is that sickness deprives them of their 
memory and understanding. MedhStithi and Kulluka say that 
such persons are liable to become angry or to forget facts 
and thus to make false statements.* The modern practice 
is to interrogate the witness before swearing him or to elicit 
the facts upon the examinatioD'in*chief, when if his incom- 
petency appears he will be rejected and ^sueb a witness is 
thought incompetent only when he is in such extreme pain 
as to be unable to understand or to answer questions or is 
unconscious as if in a fainting fit, catalepsy and the like.* The 
exclusion of kunakhl (one having diseased or deformed nails) 
and iyamadanta ” (one having black teeth) is also based on the 

* Manu VUI. 04, Nar. IV. 177. 

* Kau. III. 11. 63. 

* S&t&tapa Saihhit&, Ch. V. 

* —Medh on Manu. VIII. 64. 

* Nar. IV. 184. 
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ground of disease. The former is supposed to have been 
a thief and the latter a drinker of spirituous liquor in previous 
existence.^ That deformed nails and black teeth were regarded 
as loathsome diseases is clear from various texts of the 
Dharma^Sstras which describe the persons having these 
defects as sinners and unfit for invitation at iraddhas} 

9. KsuttT9>fopapidita and Kldnta.^ —Those who are 
tormented by hunger and thirst, i.e., those who suffer from 
their pangs, as well as those who are afiQicted owing to physical 
labour caused by walking long distances, engagement in 
battle and so forth.^ Such persons naturally become d(‘stitute 
of reason and understanding for the time being and lienee 
their exclusion. Their disability is after all co-extensive with 
the cause and hence it may be presumed that when the cause 
was removed their incompetcncy ceased. 

10. KamdrUa.^ —‘A person tormented by love.’ He may 
either be one who is acWally separated from his beloved or 
one who is too much with her. Both of them are untrust¬ 
worthy, Medhatithi says, on account of their mind being troubled 
either in devising means for getting her back or by the fear of 
separation from her. 

11. Kruddha .^—A wrathful person. He is naturally 
deficient in reason and memory. Thus Medhatithi remarks 
that such a person having bis mind entirely taken up with 
rage is unable to perceive things rightly or to remember them 
correctly.^ 

* Vas. XX, Vi?. XLV. 4-5. 

■ Manu III. 158. Yaj. I. ::22, Gau. XV. 

* Maou VIH. 67, Nfir. IV. 182, Manu uses the word for 

Vl^^:--Medh. on Manu VIII. 67. 

• Manu Vm. 67. 

• Manu'Vni. 67. 

' —Medh. on Manu VIII. 67. 
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(c) Incompetency from want or deficiency of religion. 

1. NHstika.^ —An unbeliever or atheist. 

2. Bhinnavxtta .'^—One holding heretical doctrines. 

3. Acdrahlna.^ —One who has renounced nil customary 
observances. 

4. Pratyavasita.*^A religious mendicant who has 
renounced his order. 

6. Asam&vrtta .^—A Brahmac&ri who desists from return¬ 
ing home though he has finished his study. 

6. Vratya.* —A man of the first three classes who has lost his 
caste owing to the non-performance of the principal sariiskdras. 

7. Agnitydgi.^ —One w^ho has discontinued keeping the 
sacrificial fires. 

8- Svadharmacyutakulika.^-~ A man of high birth who 
has abandoned his religious principles. 

9. ^rfin/a.*— (Nissanga according to the commentary of 
Asahaya). This corresponds to #ie expression sangebkyo 
vinirgata^ of Manu which means according to Medhatithi 
‘a householder who has renounced the Veda.’ “ 

These people evidently show a distinct disregard for 
religion, some by their denial of the existence of God, some by 
their refusal to stick to their faith and others by their omission 
to comply with the requisite forms and ceremonies. We shall 
see that our law-givers folly realised the utility of exacting an 
oath as a condition precedent to the reception of evident. 
Now the administration of oath will be an unmeaning formality 
to one who does not believe in a Divine being superior to 
man ready to punish any deviation from truth or who cannot 
be trusted with regard to his religious opinions. This really 
accounts for the rejection as witnesses of all persons who were 

' N&r. IV. 180. • N4r. IV. 182. • N&r. IV. 179. 

4 NRr. IV. 186. ‘ N&r. IV. 182. • Nw. IV. 180. 

T Nar. IV. 180. Nar. IV. 187. • N&r. IV. 182. 

>» Manu. VIII 66. *' Medb on Manu. VIII. 65. 
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Id any way considered deOcient in religion or rather bad no 
fixed principles about it. The modern law on the subject will 
be noticed in the chapter on *Oath.’ 

• (d) Incompetency from fickleness of Nature. 

Strl .^—Women are not eligible to give evidence even though 
they may be pure and possessed of high qualifications, says 
Manu, on account of their wavering mind.* Devanabliat^a 
sees in the masculine gender in which Manu uses the words 
grhinah, putri^ah, etc., in verse 62 (Chap. VIII) a general 
prohibition against women to be witnesses.* N^rada uses 
actually the word purusa in the enumeration of qualified 
witnesses and states that the disqualification of women as 
witnesses is based upon the ground of their natural disregard 
for truth.* Medhatithi comments that ficklemindedness is the 
very nature of women and as such there cannot be any 
confidence in them though they may be highly qualified.* The 
general notions about women in ancient India were against 
any trust being placed in them in regard to legal matters, they 
being thought wanting in veracity and firmness of purpose. 
These notions are embodied in ancient cosmological speculations 
and the views of our law-givers were considerably influenced 
thereby as will be evident from the following extracts from 
Manu and Vasistha:—(1) ‘when creating them Manu allotted 
to women a love of their bed, of their seat and of ornament, 
impure desires, wrath, dishonesty, malice and bad conduct * * 

‘ Manu VIII. 77. Vi?. Vin. 2, Yaj. 11. 70, Kau. IH. 11. 68, 
fJar. IV. 178. 

• Manu VIII. 77. 

• i—Sc., p. 178. 

• vft—Nar. IV. 191. 

‘ gggIvwwq—Medh. on Manu VIII. 77. 

• Manu IX. 17. 
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and (2) Svomeu are the very embodiment of falsehood, this 
is known as a fixed rule.’* These statements may well be 
compared to the observations of Mascurdus and Virgil regarding 
the levity and want of veracity and honesty in women 
“ Credence in general ought not to be given to women for the 
simple reason that they are women, and their usual habit is 
to be fraudulent, false and deceitful.*’ fickle and ever- 
changing thing is woman.” 

We meet, however, with a rule of Manu to the effect that 
testimony of women can be admissible on matters peculiarly 
affecting themselves. He says ; ^ Women are to give evidence 

for women.* * Medhatithi’s explanation is that the prohibition 
against the admissibility of women’s evidence relates to cases 
where both the plaintiff and the defendant are males.* 
VacaspatimiSra also remarks that the exclusion of women 
implies that they should not be allowed to give evidence for 
men.* When, however, the suit is between two females, or 
between a male and a female, there is no bar to women being 
witnesses.® “A curious (it is to be hoped rare) authority, cited 
by Mr. Macnaghten in his volume of authorities, will illustrate 
the sort of case to which the testimony of women would be 
admissible. A woman having committed adultery with her 
husband’s younger brother sued him for her maintenance, 
and selected his wife as the witness,, and the only one to prove 
the fact. The case being that of a female, the evidence though 
but of one single ffemale was not only received, but held to be 
good and legal.* 

’ Vas. V. 

r w^«flr*( f?T fljrft-.—Manu IX. 9. 

* Manu Vm. 68. (Sea also Vaa. XVI.) . . • 

' • ire viw' *nftj—Medh. on Manu. Vni. 08. 

* ^ vrMt—Vy.-obintamaui in manuscript. 

» ?re a fvrer ’sv 9‘^. vre vw* ire irew v ftre: •— 

Madh. on Manu VIIT. 68. 

* Goodeve on Evidence, p. 68. 
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MedbUtithi makes it clear that the intention of the rule 
women are to give evidence for w'omen’ is not to disqualify 
men from acting as witnesses for women but merely to ordain 
that women can be admitted as witnesses in suits relating 
entirely to women, though on rare occasions, on the considera¬ 
tion that the reason for tbeir exclusion, namely fickleness, does 
not universally liold good, because there are some women who 
are as truthful as the best propounders of the Veda and have 
steadiness of purpose and of mind.^ 

The exclusion of women would appear contradictory to 
such injunctions as *on failure of qualified witnesses evidence 
may be given by women,’ * Medhatithi notes it and says that 
there is no inconsistency inasmuch as this injunction refers 
to cases where women can be questioned and examined just 
after the occurrence so that there cannot be any room for the 
suspicion that their mind has been tampered with by any person. 
When, however, there is an interval of time, it is quite possible 
that they, fickleminded as they are, have been won over by the 
party whose case is weak and consequently should not be 
admitted as witnesses.* 

It is evident from what has been said that the Hindu Law- 
rejected the testimony of women generally if not absolutely. 
Muhammadan Law also rejected the evidence of women in 
charges of adultery and in some other cases. Best in giving 
a concise history of the matter says : “ Nor were these merely 
Asiatic views. The law of ancient Rome while admitting the 
testimony of women in general refused it in certain cases. 
The civil and canon laws of mediaeval Europe seem to have 

» ^ fiw vi Vru’ vrm Mi 

w I —Medh. on Menu VIII. 08. 

• Manu VIII. 70. 

» im arnrfTfirnr ai anttuTireT »» irvfn 

tfHi vw g wa nairvag?«TWT ffir a i 

~Medb. on Manu VIII. 77. 
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carried the exclasion much further. The following extract 
from the work of an able French jurist shows how long the 
principle held its ground on the Continent. ‘After women had 
been admitted to bear testimony by an ordinance of Charles VI 
(of France) of the 15th November, 1394, it was long before 
their evidence was considered equivalent to that of a man. In 
Scotland also until the beginning of the 18th century, female 
sex was, in the great majority of instances, a cause of exclusion 
from the witness-box and until 1868 was a disqualification for 
witnessing instruments. Even the old English lawyers occasion¬ 
ally rejected the evidence of women on the ground that they 
are jraU. Sir Edward Coke in the reign of Charles I, without 
a single note of dissent or disapprobation writes thus: ‘ In 
some cases women are by law wholly excluded to bear testimony: 
as to prove a man to be a villain.’ It seems also that in very 
early times their testimony was insufiBcient to prove issue bom 
alive, so as to entitle a man to be tenant by the courtesy : 
neither could they prove the summons of jurors in an assize.** ^ 
This degrading incapacity has now been removed and the 
testimony of women is now' universally admitted not only in 
the courts of Europe but in all those under British sway 
in India. 

(e) Incompetency from Low Stntus, Low Birth, 

Low Profeseionf etc, 

1. Grimahlifta and gramaydjaka}—T!he former has been 
excluded by Kautilya and the latter by Narada. A gramabhria 
is one who has to depend for his maintenance on the people 
of a village. We find also the term grdmahhrtaka used by 
Kautilya which seems to have the sense of a village servant.’ 
We hear of a paid servant of the village in Manu also.’ We 

' Best on Evideiice. pp. 65*56. 

» Kau. III. 11. 63. NSr. 178. 

* Kau. in. 6. 91. 

* vmw I—Manu III. 158. 
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learn from another authority that gTaviahhftas were Brabmapas, 
though of very low order and status. They constituted the 
fifth and gramaydjahas (village priests conducting the religious 
ceremonies of all classes of people in their villages) the fourth 
class of degraded Brabmanas.' The reason for the exclusion 
of the grdmahhrtas and grdmaydjakas is obvious. They derived 
their livelihood from each and every villager and it was their 
interest to see that they did not displease anybody. So they 
were naturally men of very weak principles and thus not 
reliable at all. 

*2. Aydjyaydjaka }—A priest conducting the religious 
observances of persons of bad fame not competent to offer 
sacrifices. 

3. Airaddha .^—One not performing the irdddha ceremony 
or not entitled to it. It may mean also one not admitted to 
irdddha, i.e., one not allowed to partake of obsequial feasts, 
i.c., a Brahmaua of low status and deeds. 

4. Kdruka.*—Kdrukas are those who earn their livelihood 
by some crafts. They are carpenters, weavers, barbers, 
washermen, shoemakers, cooks and the like.* They are excluded 
evidently on account of their low status. Kautilya characterises 
them as impure.* Medhatitbi thinks that their exclusion is 
due also to a desire on the part of the state to avoid interference 
with their ordinary avocations.^ It is a fact that they depend 

TTsniTTfNt fWhi: i 
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Attributed to diitatapa by the t^abdakalpadnima. 

' Nar. IV. 180. • Nar. IV. 178. ‘ Manu Vni. 66. 
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See the word wrrw in Apte'a Dictionary. 

• fv wurw:—Kau. III. 12. 64. 
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much upon the goodwill of the people and this good will is sure 
to be lost if they have to act as witnesses, because it is the 
nature of men to be displeased with the witness through whose 
testimony they lose their case though it be a weak one.* 
Moreover kdrukas are men of mean nature and as such may 
swerve from the path of honesty and become partial.* KuUuka's 
opinion is that their exclusion rests on the ground of their 
always being extremely busy with their own work.® 

5. Antt/at)a«ai/i.*—According to Asahaya the term means a 
Gan4dla (an outcast), i.e., one bora of a 3udra father and 
Brahmaua mother.*— Apararka explains that a person born of a 
father inferior in caste to the mother is meant,* 

6. I7gra.’—One born of a K^atriya father and Sudra 
mother and whose business is to catch or kill animals dwelling 
in boles such as snakes. 

7. 5fidrfiputra.*—The son of a Sudra woman, father's 

name and caste being unknown. 

8. OarmaJtrt-*—A shoe-maker or leather manufacturer. 
It may also mean 'one begotten by a fisherman on a Caii}4dla 
woman.' 

9. Kukaka^°—A conjurer or a quack, i.e., one who 
practises incantations and the like with mysterious formulas 
and medicines* 

. 10. Ihitundika."—A juggler. 

11. AindrajUlika ,^—A magician. 


' ^ H arT*nRrmt wtw 

wPi: i—Medh. on Manu VIII. 66. 

, —Medh. on Manu VIII. 66. 

. •- TNwsifiw*! i—KuU. on Manu VIII. 65. 

* N6r. IV. 182. • i—Aaaboya on Nar. IV. 182. 

. • (Aparwka, p. 069). * Nar. IV. 184. 

• Nar. IV. 181. • Nar. IV. 185. Nur. IV. 185. 
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12. Vdrdhu^kadvija .^—A Brahmin usurer. It may mean 
also a Br&hmana who purchasing a thing at its usual price sells 
it at a much higher one. 

13. Vikarmakrt }—One who follows an occupation forbidden 
by the scriptures, such as a BrS^hmana adopting the occupation 
of a Ksatriya and a K^atriya that of a Vai^ya and so forth.* 

14. Manu^a^paiu-mdijisasthi-madhu-k^rdmhu-ghrtavikrefd 
Brdhmana .*—A Brahmana who sells ghee, water, milk, honey 
and the desh and bones of men and beasts. 

15. TaUika ^—An oilman, i.e., an oil-grinder or oil manu¬ 
facturer. 

16. MiUika .*—One who buys and sells roots or one who 
practises incantations ^ith them. 

17. Paupika ,'^—A seller of soup or broth. 

18. 3aun4ika }—A distiller or seller of spirituous liquor. 

19. Visajivi .*—One who deals in or lives by poison. 

20. Luhdka .^^—A fowler. 

21. Bhagavftti .'^—ParSlara Dharmasarnhita and Smrti- 
candriks explain this term as 'one who lives by the prostitution 
of his wife.* “—In Asah&ya’s opinion it may mean also one 
who suffers his mouth to be used like a female part.’ “ 

22. KuHlava .^*—A bard or singer. 

23. 3ailusa (rahgdvatdri) An actor or dancer. 

24. Stdvaka .^^—A professional panegyrist. 

Nar. IV. 186. « Manu Vin. 66. 

• n; I 5ijit taiTl? I 

—Medh. on Miuiu VUI. 66. 

• Nar. IV. 186. • fiWTwnn (Pda.), Nar- IV. 182. • Nar. IV. 182. 

Apar&rka. p. 660 vnfiiKnT). 

• Nilr. IV. 181, firpff:—Pds. p. 79), 

• Nfir. IV. 184. 

*0 Nftr. IV. 184. " Nut. IV. 183. ” (Pda. 

So. and Apararka). (Asah&ya on Nar. IV. 188). 

*• Nilr. IV. 179. *• Niir. TV. 181. *• Nir. IV..187. . 
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25. Hinasevaka .^—Ooe who serves a base or mean person. 

26. Cora.*—A spy. 

27. SUcaka ,*—A spy engaged by the king. His business 
is to declare the faults of others.^ 

28. VaT§anaksatra8^caka.* —A bad astrologer. The Vira- 
mitrodaya divides it into two terms : (1) One who prophesies rain, 
i.e., a weather prophet and (2) an astronomer, t.e., an astrologer." 

It must, however, be understood that a person was cou' 
sidered incompetent on the ground of his low status, low birth or 
low profession if he was to depose in a case where both the 
parties were high-class men. When one of the parties or 
both the parties happened to be low-class men, the witnesses 
called by them were necessarily to be of low class. We have 
already referred to the rules which demand that witnesses are 
to belong to the rank and class of the party by whom they 
are called and further that men of the lowest caste should 
give evidence for the lowest. 

It has already been seen that certain people owing to 
their peculiar position and functions have been declared in¬ 
competent to give evidence and that the ^rotriyas have been 
mentioned as foremost among them.* We shall now advert 
to the case of the irotriyas but before doing so we shall do 
well to refer to the case of the king and king’s men (rdyo- 
ptiru^o, i.e., government servants) who have also been rendered 
disqualified by several authorities." The reason assigned for 


• Nar. IV. 187. • Nftr. IV. 180. 

• N&r. rV. 187. Pds. reads for vnmr (p. 99). 

• ’tnn (Pds. 99). • N&r. IV. 188. 

• Viram., p. 159. ’ Manu VIlI. 65, Vi?. VIII. 2, Yaj. 11. 71, 

Kau. m. 11. 68, Nar. IV. 168. 

• Manu Vni. 66, Vi?. VIII. 1, Kau. lU. H. 68, Vaa. XVI. 18. (The 
word actually used by Vaa. is rd/anya which generally means 'a member 
of the royal family.' But from the parallel passages of other Dharma- 
sutras, it seems probable that the king is meant by the term). For the 
disqualification of the rd/apuru?a, see N5r. IV. 185, Kau. Ill, 11. 63. 
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the disability of the king by the commentators Medb&tithi and 
Kulluka is that he is the lord of all and as such incapable 
of being questioned and examined.^ Devanabhatta remarks 
that as the king has to attend to diverse duties, he is not 
to* be a witness.^ We know from several texts that ..the 
king was to decide all law'Suits either personally or through 
judges. He was thus represented by the tribunal and thus 
if be was held eligible to testify before it there would 
have arisen the absurdity of asking him to give evidence 
to himself. But as in modem times ^a judge is a competent 
witness and can give evidence in cases being tried before 
himself provided that he has no personal or pecuniary interest 
in the subject of the charge, and he is not precluded thereby 
from dealing judicially with the evidence of which his own 
forms a part/ so in ancient times also the king sometimes 
waived his privilege and acted as a witness in cases about 
which he had a personal knowledge {e.g., when an offence or 
contempt was committed in his presence and when he himself 
heard the speeches of the plaintiff and the defendant)' and 
which were found difficult to be decided on account of the 
scantiness of other kinds of evidence at hand. That this was 
the accepted view is clear from the fact that he is mentioned 
as one of the dkrta witnesses. Medhatithi rightly remarks 
that prohibition in the case of the king means that his evidence 
should not be preconstituted by requesting him to the effect 
*you shall be my witness’ at the time when one lends out money. 
The great commentator further states that the king should 
not appear in court as a regular witness of the ordinary class 

' *i ^ TTifT ire’ on Manu VIII. d5; 

^ wm: —KuU. 

• wfii: I—Sc., p. 178. 
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but if lie SO pleases, he may only corroborate the statements 
of other witnesses by written notes or certificates.^ All this 
undoubtedly proves also that the difference that exists between 
inoompetency and privilege was observed in ancient times 
as well. An: incompetent witness could not be examined ^s 
a general rule but a privileged witness was allowed to depose 
and his testimony was legal if the privilege was not insisted 
upon. Kautilya insists, however, that the king can never be a 
witness not even in oases about which he only possesses a 
personal knowledge.* The modem idea seems to be that the 
king, if he so pleases, may be examined as a witness in any case, 
civil or criminal, but not without being sworn. 

So far as the Tajapum9as (government servants) are 
concerned, they have not been rejected by Manu, Visnu and 
Yijfiiavalkya but by Kautilya, Narada and KatySyana. According 
to Brhaspati rajapurusa ia a technical name given to the officer 
of the court whose duty is to compel the attendance of the 
defendant, assessors and witnesses, to keep both the defendant 
and the plaintiff in custody if they have given no sureties and 
also to guard the witnesses.* Asahaya explains the word 
simply as sevaka, i.e., a servant of the king.* This commen¬ 
tator thinks also that the term may, more particularly, be 
referred to the king’s chief judge {pr&^viv&ka) A servant 
as a general rule is incompetent to testify accoriling to Manu. 

i^Medb. on Manu VIII. 65. 

• III. 11. 63. 
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This we gather from verse 70, Chap. VIII. Viipu does not 
explicitly say anything about government servants but excludes 
all who are not their own masters.^ Bodh&yana declares 
that serving the king constitutes a great guilt.’ Begarding 
thb Tdjapuru^as and their incompetency Katyiyana says 
the following: * Those who are posted by the king in 
villages, towns and countries or in high offices or are 
dear to him are styled rdjapuru^as \ they should not 
be asked any question as witnesses because they are 
always devoted to the king.* * Katyayana*s prohibition does 
not apply at least in the case of prdtivivdka who is 
mentioned as an akrta witness, i.e., one whose evidence though 
receivable on special occasions cannot be pre-appointed). We 
may assume that all high officials were competent witnesses 
though they enjoyed some sort of privilege and exemption. 
Kautilya holds a class of officers such as yuktas, upayuktas 
and hhrtakas in suspicion and says that they should be very 
carefully watched over. * It is possible to mark the move¬ 
ments of birds flying high up in the sky; but not so is It 
possible to ascertain the movements of the yuktas of hidden 
purpose* *—this is how he characterises such officers. The 
term rdjapurusa occurring in Kautilya’s list of incompetent 
witnesses is after ail of doubtful connotation. It is practically 
certain, however, that it does not include all officers in service 
of the state but probably those just spoken of who were in 
the lower grades of the departments mainly connected with 
revenue and thus generally greedy and about the examinaticm 
of whose conduct mainly be says so much. 

* Vi®. VIII. 2. • ni. 6. 5. 
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*—Apan’irka on YAj. 11. 71; Be., p. 180. 
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As to tlie hotriyaSj they, have been excluded by Manu, 
Vi 9 DU, Yftjnavalkya, Kautilya and Nfirada. Va^i§tha, Efttyayana 
and Vyasa are in their favour.* Medhatithi explains that 
irotriyas are those who are always engaged in vedic study or 
performance of religious rites and thus they should not be 
called as witnesses for the reason that giving evidence is pre¬ 
judicial to such rites.® Kulluka also says that they are always 
busy with their studies and performance of sacrihces and so 
it is not proper to disturb them by calling them to courts.* 
Their exclusion seems to lie after all in their entire renuncia¬ 
tion of earthly interests which makes them disqualified to 
appear as witnesses in a court of justice. Medhatithi very 
emphatically says that the prohibitory injunction does not 
insinuate anything against their credibility; they are perfectly 
honest and reliable and so their evidence has rather the force 
of establishing any fact to which they may speak. What is 
denied therefore, he continues to say, is not their trustworthi¬ 
ness but the propriety of their appearing as witnesses as in 
the case of the king.* Raghunandana makes the point clear. 
He says: '* The king and the judges may not ask the ^rotfiyas 
any question for fear of being cursed on account of appointing 
them to do such a trifling thing as giving evidence and more¬ 
over they are alwaiys busy with their sacrifices and nedic studies 
and thus may forget things in connection with other people. 
So no useful purpose can be served by calling them as wit¬ 
nesses. But.ifthey of their own accord agree to give evidence, 

f 
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they are always welcome to do so.”* Thus it becomes clear 
that the ^rotriya^, like the king, were privileged persons and 
their evidence was admitted if the privilege was not insisted 
upon. We may accept the views of VaSi^^ha, Katyayana 
and Vyasa regarding the eligibility of the iroiriyas in this 
light. Devanabhatta explains, how'ever, the word iroiriya as 
used by these authorities as merely * a reciter of hymns.* The 
irotriyas excluded by different authorities, according to him, 
are‘those who are always engaged in their sacrificial duties 
and thus dead to the worldly concerns.* * The exclusion of 
the lingasthas^ (those in holy orders, i.e., religious students) 
by Manu rests exactly on the same ground as that of the 
irotnya$. 

We find also mahdpathilca (one engaged in a long journey) 
and samudravanik (sea-trader) among the incompetent witnesses.* 
The exclusion of these people is evidently baaed on the ground 
that the production of their evidence would be impossible 
or cause endless vexation, delay and expenses. The modem 
jurisprudence also does not deny the necessity for rejecting 
even the most legitimate evidence when it becomes evident 
that the liberty of adducing evidence which is conceded to 
every litigant has been so grossly abused as to stop the 
administration of justice. 

It must be admitted that these exclusionary rules are 
highly artificial and can hardly be justified in actual practice. 
A strict observance of such rules certainly leads to the 
necessity of increasing the media of investigation and hampers 
justice to a great extent. The point to be noted, however, 

miKisiOjft ^ n ft erl^: i w4 
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is that the principle of repudiation was mainly confined to 
the pre^appointed and not to the casual evidence. Manu says, 
** in all cases of violence, of theft and adultery, of defamation 
and assault, the judge must not examine the competence of 
of witnesses too strictly.” ‘ This view is strongly supported 
by E&tySyana, Vi^pu and N&rada.^ It is justly observed by 
the Vivad&rpavasetu that offences like theft, adultery, etc., 
are committed in secret and thus in cases like these witnesses 
are available only by chance and hence there should not be 
any strict investigation as to their competency or otherwise.* 
Kautilya disqualifies enemies, co-partners (accomplices) and 
wife’s brothers even in such circumstances.* N&rada also puts 
a limitation upon the rule just spoken of by saying that even 
in such cases infants, women, a single witness, a forger, a 
friend and an enemy must not be allowed to give evidence.* 
U^anil is not for rejecting any person in criminal cases of the 
above description whether he be blind, deaf or a slave, a leper, a 
woman, an infant or an aged man, provided he is not interested 
as a party to the suit or in the event of it.* MedhStithi's idea 
also is that any man may be examined as a witness in cases of 
emergency where it is not possible to pre-constitute evidence 
but it requires to be seen that he is not untrustworthy on 
account of the presence of love, hatred, malice or avarice in 
him and- further that he is possessed of understanding.' It 

* VIII. 73. 

• ^ I—Kat. in Sc., p. 108, Vif. VTII. 7 ; 

Niir, IV. pp. 188-89. 

—Vi. Mtu, p. 120. 
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becomes clear on the whole that our law^givers and juriefas 
were fully aware that a demand for witnesses of more than 
ordinary intelligence, knowledge and credibility was possible 
only in cases where the parties had the power to select their 
own witnesses and that if it was pressed even in cases where 
the parties had not this power and where a certain fact bad 
been witnessed incidentally only by persons not competent to 
be witnesses in the eye of the law, then it would amount to the 
exclusion of all attainable evidence on the question in dispute 
and thus to the frustration of justice. We know further from 
a text of Vyasa and the observations made on it by Deva^abha^ta 
that even in civil suits the principle of exclusion was observed 
only when qualified witnesses could be bad in abundance ; but 
in the absence of such witnesses, those who were not excluded 
by express injunctions could be allowed to depose though they 
did not possess the requisite qualifications of a witness. The 
text of Vy&sa runs thus : When a man is known as not tainted 
by any defect (though he is not otherwise qualified, t.c., though 
he is not a householder, a native of the place or endowed with 
learning, etc.) he cannot be rejected.^ 

The modern legislation does not presume inoompetency in 
a witness. Its tendency has been ^rather to allow a witness 
to make his statement, leaving its truth to be ascertained by 
the tribunal than to reject bis testimony altogether. Competency 
thus becomes the rule, and incompetency the exception ; and 
incompetency is reduced within a narrow compass. Proceeding 
on this principle, the Evidence Act declares all persons to be 
competent witnesses except such as are wanting in intellectual 
capacity. Granted this capacity all persons become admissible 
as witnesses it being left to the court to attach to their evidence 
that amount of credence which it appears to deserve from their 
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demeanour, deportment under cross examination, motives to 
speak or hide the truth, means of knowledge, powers of memory 
and other tests by which the value of their statements can be 
ascertained if not with absolute certainty, yet with such a 
reasonable amount of conviction as ought to justify a maiS of 
ordinary prudence in acting upon those statements. Thus the 
question of competency has now been converted into one of 
credibility and neither want of religion nor physical defect not 
involving intellectual incapacity nor interest arising from the 
fact that a witness is a party to the record, or wife or husband 
of such party or otherwise, nor the fact that the witness is an 
accomplice in the commission of a crime form any ground for the 
exclusiontof testimony.* 

•i 

Competency end Compellobility. 

' A very important point to note is that according to our 
ancient law-givers all persons competent to act as witnesses 
were compellable to do so and thus competency and compel¬ 
lability were intended to be co-extensive. Witneases were 
compellable not only to undertake to give evidence, to come 
to the court and to be sworn but to answer all questions 
that might be put to them after they had been sworn. Kautilya 
saya, “parties shall themselves produce witnesses who are not 
far removed either by time or place ; witnesses who are far 
removed either by time or place, witnesses who are very far or 
who will not stir out shall be made to present themselves by 
thenrder of the judges.” * The means to enforce the attendance 
of witnesses was to inflict punishment either corporal or m 
the shape of fines, or render them liable to civil action lor 
damages in case of their refusal to give evidence and consequent 
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non-attendance. Thus Yajhavalkya tells us that a man who 
knowing all refuses to give evidence should be punished like 
a false witness.^ Again * if any person does not answer 
questions about a loan, he must be compelled by the king to pay 
all (both the capital and interest) on the forty-sixth day and the 
king shall take the tenth part of the money realised.” Similar 
injunctions are found in Mauu and Brhaspati as well. 
According to Manu a man who without being ill does not give 
evidence and answer questions in cases of loans and the like 
(rnddwu) within three fortnights (after the summons) shall become 
responsible for the whole debt and pay a tenth part of the whole 
(as a fine to the king).^ Brhaspati says that a witness who 
being summoned to give evidence does not come to the court 
though he is not ill shall have to pay the whole amount of 
the debt and a fine after three fortnights.* Katynyana also says 
that if a witness refuses to give evidence he will liave to pay 
the whole debt with a fine and in cases other than those of 
debt he will have to pay a fine of three hundred coins.* 
Medhatithi aptly remarks that the expression adi in fnddi^u 
in Manu’s text sufficiently indicates that what is stated there 
applies to cases of every description and not only to cases 
of debt. He further expresses the opinion that the punish¬ 
ment of a witness for refusing to give evidence should consist 
simply in his being liable to bear the burden of the defeat^ 
ed party." 

• Yaj. II. 79. 

' Yaj. 11. 78. 

• Manu VIU. 107- 

^ ^ v: i—Sc, p. 212. 

I— Pds., p. 115. 

• i wnitv- 

»TTWsr V wfH i—Medh. on Manu VIII. 107. (See Dr. Jha’s 

translation also.) 
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Thus the remark ‘ that the duty of citizens to appear before a 
court of justice and testify to such facts which they know and 
which may be necessary for the due administration of justice is 
one which has been recognised and enforced from an early 
period, and every court having definite power to try cases cotJld 
call for adequate proofs of the facts in controversy and to that 
end to summon and compel the attendance of witnesses* applies 
to India as well.* Kautilya further tells us that the witnesses 
were entitled to their "reasonable costs and charges” and that 
these costs had to be paid by the defeated party.* It would be 
interesting to note that the modern law on the subject is not at 
all different. It is laid down that ' a person who without just 
cause absents himself from a trial at which he has been duly 
summoned to attend as a witness, or a witness who refuses 
to give evidence, or to answer questions which the court 
rules proper to be answered, is liable to punishment for con¬ 
tempt.* The following imaginary case has been'put in illustra¬ 
tion of this rule. ‘ Were the Prince of Wales, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Lord High Chancellor to be passing in 
the same coach, while a chimney-sweeper and a barrow-woman 
were in dispute about a half-penny worth of apples, and the 
chimney-sweeper and the barrow-woman were to think proper 
to call upon them for their evidence, could they refuse it? 
i'No most certainly not.** An exception exists in the case of 
the Sovereign^ against whom, of course, no compulsory process 
of any kind can be used.’ * 

Parties to the Suit—if eligible to give evidence. 

We do not definitely know whether the Hindu Law of 
Evidence permitted the parties to the suit to give evidence. 

* See Woodrofle and Ameer All, p. 885. 

■ I l—III- 1- 58. 

' Besb on Evidence, p. 116. 
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As a matter of fact all legal treatises are silent on this point. 
It has, however, just been seen that incompetency from 
interest is an accepted principle of the Hindu law of evidence.* 
Thus when the evidence of a person, though indirectly interested, 
wRs not to be received' in apprehension that interest or bias 
might taint his testimony with falsehood or misrepresentation, 
it is only reasonable to suppose that persons having a direct 
interest in the suit as parties either in the event of it or in 
the matter in question, were, as a matter of course, deemed 
incompetent to testify on the ground that such persons were 
not likely to tell the truth to their own disadvantage. That 
both the parties are interested when the case is a civil one is 
obvious. In criminal proceedings also both the parties have 
their respective interests. The chief interest of the prosecutor 
is to see the party by whom he has been injured duly punished. 
Besides this he had some special interest also under the Hindu 
law. We know from the Vi^ousmrti that the prosecutor became 
entitled to particular benefits and advantages upon obtaining 
a conviction of the accused person, such as the expenses of 
cure in cases of assault and a restitution of the property stolen 
in cases of theft.* About the interest of the party charged with 
a crime hardly anything need be said. His life and honour 
depend upon the result of the criminal trial against him. So 
if he is admitted as a witness to give evidence on his own behalf 
he will not only be on his guard not to make any self-harming 
statement but will devise all kinds of untruth also to prove 
that he has not taken any part in the commission of the crime 
with which he has been charged. The rules regarding the 
‘burden of proof’ also indicate that an accused person was 
not generally allowed to be examined as a witness on his own 
behalf. We have seen that when a man brings a charge against 
another and when the latter denies it, the former is the party 

* Chapter on the ‘ Competency and Incompetenoy of Witneeae*. 

* Vi». V. 76 and 89. 
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to be put on proof for the reason that he states an affirmative. 
So the onus of proving the guilt of the accused being upon 
the accuser, the former was not at all required to prove or 
disprove anything. In short though there is no definite rule 
in our books on the subject of the competency of the parties 
to give evidence, yet it can be said almost to a certainty that 
the practice of admitting them as witnesses was not much 
in vogue and looked upon with favour in ancient Indian law. 
It may be noted here that the English rule on the subject was 
not at all dissimilar even in the middle part of the nineteenth 
century and that the removal of restrictions on the admissibility 
of the evidence of the parties is the result of a number of 
enactments passed on different occasions between 1844 and 1898. 

So far as can be gathered from the Arthasastra, an 
inquisitorial principle seems, however, to have been recognised. 
For we find Kautilya in favour of subjecting the accused in 
cases of theft to a series of inteiTOgations about tbe * nature of 
the work he did during the day previous to the theft and the 
place where he spent the night till he was caught hold of.* * 
According to him further a suspected person will not 
generally be arrested three days after the commission 
of the crime on the ground that interrogations that may^be 
put to him will not be of much use because he may not 
then be able to account for bis movements apparently owing 
to forgetfulness.* Kautilya continues to say that a satisfactory 
explanation of the criminating circumstances will be regarded 
as a proof of his innocence and a non-explanation of the same 
will tell strongly against him.* Kautilya evidently does not 
believe in the presumption of innocence for the accused and 
assumes his criminality. 

• aa: wrt rnfi i—IV. 8. 

• i—IV. 8. 

ftwraamta «—Gapapati. . 

• avn^amf?w^n) w. anAvrs: i—IV. 8. 

ar^Jiun stanmi: i—Oauapati. . . 
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A vivid picture of the way in which interrogation! of the 
accused was conducted in ancient India is presented by the 
trial of Carudatta in the famous drama M|rccbakatika. 
C&rudatta was charged with the murder of VasantasenS, bis 
mistress, and when brought to the court was asked several 
questions to which he could not give satisfactory answers. 
This was taken as an additional proof of his guilt and be 
was convicted.^ 

Though the special interrogation of the accused is un¬ 
doubtedly a moral torture to him it was intended to be applied 
with a view to getting at the truth of the matters in .question 
before the tribunal which would otherwise remain undiscovered. 
It must be admitted that the discovery of truth may be much 
promoted by questioning the accused and eliciting answers 
from him because be knows best whether be is guilty or 
innocent. Considered in this light the practice may be said 
to have its value. But what may be urged against it is that 
* it assumes the guilt of the accused before proof, makes the 
judge enter into an intellectual fight with him on that hypo¬ 
thesis, impairs his impartiality and thus detracts from the 
moral weight of the condemnation of the accused however guilty 
be is.* It deserves to be noted that these are some of the 
considerations which are responsible for the abolition of the 
practice which prevailed in the mediaeval tribunals of the civil 
and canon laws and survives with all its rigours in many 
continental tribunals even at the present day. 

Kau^ilya seems to recommend also the practice of torturing 
suspected persons physically with a view to compelling con¬ 
fessions and estracting truth from them. We find him pre¬ 
scribing kanna for a suspected person who cannot explain bis 
movements consistently with his innocence as well as for those 
whose guilt is believed to be true.^ He gives also a list of 
various kinds of kanna and specifies people who are to be 

' Act IX. * ••• vrrc^ i—IV, 8, 
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subjected to tliem nnd to wliom tliey are not to be applied.^ 
Kama means kfcchracyapara and td<fauct according to Gai^apati 
SSstri ‘ and lias been riglitly rendered by K. Shgma^Sstrl as 
‘ tortures.* That the practice is most disgraceful and cruel 
cannot be denied. It may, however, be pointed out that it 
was so long dominant on the continent and though never 
legalised in England was frequently adopted there by authority 
of Royal Warrant between 1.557 and 1640. 

A word about false confessions. Kautilya mentions the 
case of ^f§ndavya who made self-criminative statement. The 
great sage, though quite innocent, admitted himself guilty of 
the offence of theft being alarmed at the circumstantial evidence 
against him and with a view to escaping torture as the result 
of which he was convicted.’ It is not too much to say that 
his conviction proceeded cliiefly on his confession. What 
Kautilya means to say is that ‘justice will suffer if the 
confession of an accused person is made the sole basis of his 
conviction, because sometimes confessions, though indisputably 
false, are made and it is not always possible to ascertain 
the motive which has led to them.* There cannot be any 
question about the soundness of the principle underlying this 
idea and it works in the most advanced system of modern 
jurisprudence as well. 

Examination of Witnesses. 

According to Mauu witnesses are to be examined in the 
forenoon in the presence of Bralimaoas and images of gods; 
they will have to be purified and to face the nortli or the east.* 
Vasiptha lays down that witnesses will have to take oath before 
they are examined and answer questions facing the east and 

* fwd ••• —IV. &. 

* Arkba£&8tra (Oa^apati’a edition), pp. 156*157. 

* Kau^lya, IV, 8. * vm. 87. . 
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toucbing such things as gold, cow-dung, dflrca-grass, etc.* 
Vi^Qu enjoins that the judge should summou tlie nritnesses at 
the time of sunrise and examine them after having bound them 
by an oath.* The taking of oath and all other formalities were 
apparently intended to fill the minds of the witnesses with a 
solemn awe and fear of spiritual punishment in case the evidence 
given by them be false. The texts of Manu, Katyayana and 
Narada show that witnesses had to he examined in the 
or sahha whicli was nothing but the judicial assembly or court 
of modem days.* KatySyana says that witnesses are to depose 
in the sab/ia and nowhere else.^ Now we know from some 
sinrti texts that besides the members of tbe assembly other 
persons were also allowed to be present there or in other 
words that the court was open to all persons.* From all these 
it appears that our law-givers fully realised that highly beneficial 
results could be obtained from taking evidence in public. The 
advantages of the publicity of judicial proceedings cannot be 
overestimated and are recognised by modern systems of 
jurisprudence as well. It is rightly thought that‘publicity of 
the examination or deposition operates as a check upon 
mendacity and incorrectness.’ We may read tbe following 
observation with interest. “ Environed as he (the witness) sees 
himself by a thousand eyes, contradiction, should he Jiazard a 
false tale, will seem ready to rise up in opposition to him from 

' Sc., p. 206. 

* Vm. 16. According to Apostamba 'a witness is to be examined 
before kindled fire, standing near a jar full of water, in the presence of 
the king and with the consent of both parties and of the assessors.* 

11. 11. 29. 7. 

• iffiiuff: wiftw —Kfit. (Mit. on I'ftj. 11. 78)., Manu VIII. 79, 

Nar. Appendix 10. B. B. E. (Vol. XXXIIl), p. 224. 

♦ aw"! Pd., p. 112. 

* 8c., pp. 80*82 ; Ancient Hindu Judicature, p. 3. 

I—Asahaya on Nir. HI. 
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a thousand tongues ; many a known face and every unknown 
one, presents to him a possible source of detection, from 
whence the truth he is struggling to suppress may, through 
some unsuspected channel, burst forth to his confusion.”^ 
Manu, Y&jhavalkya and Kstyiyana lay down that witnesses 
are to give their evidence in tlie presence of the plaintiff and 
of the defendant.^ The utility of this rule lay in the fact that 
the parties for whom and against whom they spoke could easily 
detect any deviation of truth in them and ask them such 
questions as would serve their purpose. 

The thing in dispute was also to be kept in view of the 
witnesses at the time of their examination. In cases relating to 
immovable property the court had to shift near it and when 
movables formed the subject-matter of the suit they had to be 
brought to the court.* A text of K&ty&yana has been interpreted 
by the Vlramitrodaja as indicating the essentiality of the thing 
in dispute being placed before witnesses. The text declares 
that the examination of witnesses may even take place in the 
absence of the parties but not in the absence of the thing in 
dispute.^ The law extends this principle to cases of murder 
by requiring that the examination of witnesses should take 
place before the dead body.* It is further provided that when 
the dead body cannot be found the things indicating the 
commission of the crime should be put before the witnesses.* 
This has a resemblance to the modern law of evidence according 
to which the things in connection with the commission of a 
crime are produced before the court as exhibits. 

* Best OQ Evidence, p. 88. 

■ Manu VIII. 79 ; YSj. II. 73 ; — 

Kat. (Mit. on Yftj. II. 78). 

* Viram., p. 167, Be., p. 2(.)6. 

* V^am., p. 187. 

* a WTOftpft—(KSt.), Viram., p. 168 ; is 

another reading. 

* — I fnwm wIVvvT i—Viram., p. 168, 
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There axe, however, certain exceptions to the general rule. 
We know from a text of KStySyana that when things in dispute 
are such as can be weighed (such as gold), counted (such as coins) 
and measured (such as grains— godhuma, paddy and the like), 
withesses may be examined in their absence also.^ 

Another very important principle recognised by the Hindu 
law of evidence is that witnesses are to be examined each separate¬ 
ly (prthak prthak). Nftrada and Kat 5 'ayana are our authorities 
on the point.* They do not state, however, if witnesses are to 
give their evidence without the hearing of each other also. 
Gopaladasa Siddhantavagi^a, a comparatively recent writer on 
Hindu law, expresses the opinion that the expression prthak 
prthak in the texts of Narada and Kfityftyana implies that witnesses 
are to be examined without each other’s hearing.* The usefulness 
of tne practice seems to have been recognised, however, at a much 
earlier period. Por w’e have definite texts from Vasi?tha declaring 
that if a certain fact has been witnessed by some persons assembled 
together, they are to depo.se also in that manner, i.e., being 
assembled; if they have witnessed it separately, then only evidence 
should be given by them separately; if the fact has been seen by 
different persons at different times, then they are to give evidence 
one by one and in different times, t.c., out of the hearing of eaoii 
other.* Evidently this text-writer realises that combination of 
witnesses in certain cases should not be allowed on the obvious 
groimd that the evidence of one witness may exercise dangerous 
influence over others. Gautama’s rule on the subject should also 
be noticed in this connection. It is to the effect that witnesses 
shall not speak if they are examined singly.® The Viramitrodaya 
holds, on the authority of the texts of Vasi 9 tha just referred to. 


* Viram., p. 168. 

• Nar. IV. 198 ; see also MH. on YSj. II. 73* 

i I— (Vyavahar&loko). 

* May, p. 20, So., p. 208, 

• Gau. XIII. 6. 
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that this nile is to apply when there are many witnesses at a time 
to a fact.^ The rule that witnesses should be examined all at a 
time refers to the practice which must have prevailed in ancient 
time of confronting witnesses who might have seen or heard a fact 
being assembled. The adoption of this practice is not peculiar to 
the Hindu system of jurisprudence. Taylor’s observations on the 
point are so illuminating that we do not make any excuse for 
guoting them. “ In former times when the evidence of witnesses 
called on opposite sides was directly conflicting, the court would 
often direct that the witnesses sliould be confronted; and on one 
remarkable occasion, no less than four witnesses were for this 
purpose placed together in the box. This practice w’hich is still 
recognised in the Ecclesiastical Courts and Court of Probate, and 
which still prevails largely in the County Courts, where it is pro¬ 
ductive to highly useful results, has, for some unexplained reason 
grown into comparative disuse at Nisi Prius. This is to be regret¬ 
ted, for the practice certainly affords an excellent opportunity of 
contrasting the demeanour of the opposing witnesses, and of thus 
testing the credit due to each; it also furnishes the means of 
explaining away an apparent contradiction, or of rectifying a 
mistake, where both witnesses have intended to state nothing but 
the truth.” * 

A verse quoted by the Mitlksara enjoins that witnesses are 
not to be asked the same question again and again.® The intention 
of the rule is obviously to prptect a witness from the vexation of 
being compelled to answer a question which though substantiallv 
answered has been repeated to him to see if something new suited 
to the purpose of the questioner can be extorted from the witness. 
This-verse further declares that what a witness says quite naturally 
is to be accepted in evidence. We have a verse of Manu also which 
expresses exactly the same view. According to it ' what the 


* —Viram.. p. 169. 

* Qoodeve on Evidence, p. 69. 

* Mit. onT&j.n. 79, 
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witnesses declare quite spontaneously, i.e., \nthout being in¬ 
fluenced by any motive or consideration, should be received in 
trials.* ^ McdhStithi expounds the law thus : it should be ascertain¬ 
ed what part of the evidence given by a witness is out of some 
consideration such as acquiring religious merits by not l)eing a 
cause of suffering to anybody and what part is in accordance with 
what he actually saw or Ijeard. The part of evidence which 
appears to be delivered out of some consideration should be re¬ 
jected and the rest accepted. The great commentator illustrates 
also the point by giving an example : suppose a certain man accuses 
another with having insulted him and the accused denying the 
charge, a witness is called to testify to the fact. Tlie witness 
says * it is true that the accused has insulted the complainant, but 
it has been done in joke and not in malice.’ * Now the point to be 
considered is that the accused does not found his defence on having 
said or done something in joke which the complainant has taken 
upon himself as insult and as such it is just possible that the 
evidence of the witness is not quite natural but due to the consi¬ 
deration tliat by stating the facts exactly as they happened he may 
incur the sin of causing hardship to a fellow being. Medhatithi’s 
idea evidently is that the right course to be followed in such a 
case is that the evidence of witnesses which strictly relates to the 
fact in issue should be accepted and all qualifying statements going 
beyond the defence taken by the accused and apparently emanating 
out of some motive or consideration rejected. 

Medhatithi further secs in the expression sdntvayan (gently 
exhorting) occurring in verse 79 of Manu a prohibition against 
harshly questioning a witness.^ He rightly thinks that the use of 
harsh words is a cause of intimidation and intimidation in its turn 
causes perplexity and failure of memory,^ and thus if a witness 


» Msqu vru. 78. 

* Medb. OQ Manu VUI. 78. (Sae Dr. Jha's tranalation alsa) 

• ... 

♦ flrirT»rw»f^ ftwfrsffpfHw »r— 
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becoming intimidated cannot remember all the particulars of a 
case to which he is to bear testimony, then the very purpose 61 
calling him as a witness will be baffled. 

We meet with some authoritative mrti texts which seem to 
have a very special significance as to the Hindu law of Evidence. 
These texts clearly indicate that the character of the ■witnessefj 
called in by a party could be questioned by the oiipositc party if 
it occurred to him that they had such a general reputation for 
untruthfulness or moral turpitude that they were unworthy of 
credit. They also go to prove that the ancient Hindu law-givers 
made sufficient provision for the protection of witnesses against 
their reputation being injured by false allegations regarding their 
character. These texts are rendered below' for ready reference :— 

•* The faults of the witnesses of either party are to be men¬ 
tioned by the opposite party. They are to be mentioned one by 
one in a written petition.** ^ “ If the allegations against certain 
witnesses are substantiated these witnesses are to be sent away. 
Otherwise the party w'ho makes these allegations is to be punished 
with fine.” * ” The adverse party may bring the charge of bad 
character and other faults where such faults exist. But if he 
alleges faults against a faultless witness, he is to be punished with 
a fine equal to the amount in dispute.” * Para^ra Hharma- 
samhita * has the following note on these texts :—' Suppose the 
defendant mentions before the judges that the witnesses of the 
complainant are guilty of certain faults. The judges should there¬ 
upon ask them ‘ Do such faults really exist in you? ’ If they reply 
m the affirmative they should not be accepted as witnesses. If 
they deny the charge then those faults are to be proved by the 
defendant. If he fails to prove them then he will be punished 
according to the nature of the suit.’.’ A text of KatySyana further 


* B&laihbhfttti on Mit. ; Yaj. 11. 72. 

* Mifc. on TSj. n. 72. 

* Bfhaapati, P<iB.,p. 105. 

* P. 105. 
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declares that faults of witnesses to be pointed out by the opposite 
party arc those which are giidka (secret) and the faults which are 
praka^ (apparent) need not be pointed out by him but should be 
taken cognisance of by the judges themselves.* The faults of the 
forper kind are evidently those which are not detectable by others 
such as interest in the result of the suit, friendship \\ath tlic party 
in whose favour his testimony is given, addiction to vicious prac¬ 
tices, want of moral character, etc. As to the nature of the latter 
kind of faults we should look to another text of KitySyana. From 
this text it appears that these faults consist of defects in witnesses 
which are quite apparent to the senses of the judges and 
other people.^ Devanabhatta comments that it is quite useless 
for the opposite party to draw the notice of the tribunal to such 
defects apparently for the reason that they are too obvious.* We 
may assume that the defects just spoken of are nothing but those 
which are tliought to be the privia facie causes of incompetency, 
such as leprosy, childhood, womanhood, perfect lunacy, a state 
of intoxication and the like. 

The important point to be noted in the above discussion is 
that whenever it was allowable to call in question the character 
of a witness it was competent to the other party to contradict it 
and that any proof of his bad character or his having committed a 
crime greatly affected the admissibility of his evidence. This 
stands in strong contrast with the practice prevailing in the 
modern system of law under which every i)er8on offered as a witness 
is admitted to give evidence and incapacity from crime or bad 
character does not interfere with his admissibility, though as a 
matter of fact the evidence given by him in order to be acted upon 
requires strong corroboration, its credibility being thought to be 
much less than what it would otherwise have been. 

We do not know for certain if the system of cross-examination 

* So., pp. 191-192. 

• May, p. 24. 

■ Sc., p. 198. 
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was in vogue in ancient times. Practically we do not get any 
clear reference to it. The word vakydnuyoga, however, occurs in 
Kautilya.' It has been rendered by R. ShSma^ftstri as ‘ cross- 
examination ’ and is to be employed in lieu of torture to elicit 
confessions in the case of a female accused. A smrti text tells.us 
of vdkyaparlkm (examination of statements) and another of 
vakya^odhana (clearing a statement of all errors),* but whether 
these w’ere made by means of cross-examination, as we now under¬ 
stand it, is a matter of great doubt. Haradatta seems to suggest 
that the word iti in the injunction ^ 

(Apastamba 11. includes among other additional proofs, 

the proof of cross-examination as well.* 

Weighing of Evidence. 

We have some rules also as to what should be done in case 
of general conflict between the witnesses called in by either of the 
parties. Manu lays down that when there are discrepancies in 
ihe statements of several witnesses, the assertion of the majority 
must be received ; if the number adhering to two conflicting state¬ 
ments be equal, then the statements of those distinguislied by good 
qualities should be accepted, when there is conflict between equally 
distinguished witnesses, the evidence of the best among tlie twice- 
born idvijottama) sliould be considered as true.* Medhatihi sees 
in the use of the expression dvijottama a reference to the special 
consideration to he paid to the evidence given by a person of 
Ruiierior caste. Tims he says ' when there is a conflict between 
the two equally qualified ix-itncsses, preference is to be given to 

• fiiUCWTWTT^hft V I—^IV. 8. 

• Mit. on T&j II. 80. 

• ifir uwrt i ^ Pwwk: 

^ * 
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the deposition of the witness belonging to the higher caste.^ This 
expression (dvijotiama) corresponds to hriyficantah in Brhaspati’s 
t-ext in tlic opinion of Kulluka and Hagliavn and means particularly 
distinguished Brahraanas wlio fulfil their sacred duties. Brhaspati 
adds that wiien there is equality of such witnesses also then tliosc 
who are purer in mind and deed should be relied on.* Yajfiavalkya’s 
text-on the subject is identical with that of Manu with this varia¬ 
tion that there the expression (junavatiama is substituted for 
dvijottama.^ Gunarattama is explained by the Mitaksara as a 
person possessing the requisite qualifications of a witness in the 
greatest number, such as one who is endowed with a knowledge of 
the Vedas, studies tlie Vedas, practises religious rites and cere¬ 
monies as enjoined in the Vedas, has children and wealth and so 
forth.^ In the opinion of Kautilya also a consideration of the 
number of witues.ses becomes most material when there is conflict 
of testimony. He says ' if witnesses differ, judgment may be 
given in accordance with the Ktatemonts of a majority of pure and 
respectable witnesses or a mean of their statements may bo 
followed.** Narada’s method of disposing of contradictions Is 
almost tlic same. According to him “when there is conflicting 
evidence, the plurality of witnesses decides the matter; if the 
number of witnesses is equal on hotli sides, the testimony of those 
must be accepted as correct who are of pure character. If the 
number of such witnesses is equal on both sides, the testimony of 
those must be accepted who are posses.scd of superior memory. 
When an equal number of witnesses jwssessed of good memory is 
found on both sides, the evidence of the witnesses is entirely value¬ 
less on account of the subtle nature of the law of evidence.’* * 

* ^ 9iTftrW*?T I— Medh. on Manu VIII. 78. 

■ Vm., p. 808 ; S. B. E. {Vol. XXXIII, p. 3(»3). after all 

is not a very good reading. 

■ II. 78. 

* 5 on Yuj. II. 78. 

‘ wit wt wn «naf ei Kau. III. 11. 
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Another smtii text also declares that in the matter of conflict¬ 
ing testimony the decision should be arrived at by the difference in 
number or in quality aming the witnesses; when the witnesses 
are equal in all respects, they will not prove anything.^ 

Authorities thus agree that in cases of contradiction between 
two sets of witnesses, the evidence of that set is to decide the suit 
which has any point of distinction either in number or in quality 
in its favour and when these two sets are equal in all respects and 
thus when distinction cannot be made betw^een them, then their 
evidence will be deemed incapable of influencing the decision of 
the suit. Asahaya remarks that in such a case the rule that 
witnesses become incompetent because they do not agree with one 
another will apply (Narada, 160 ).* 

All these observations, viz., that in cases of discrepancies the 
statements of the majority should be accepted, etc., will appear to 
be at variance with the rule contained in the following verse of 
Katyftyana: 

This verse apparently tells that ' of the witnesses recorded and 
called by a litigant party, should one utter a contradiction, all are 
rendered incompetent by that contradiction.’ Jimutavahana .says 
that the real significance of the text of K&tyS-yana is otherwise and 
hence there is no inconsistency : the text implies that the evidence 
of each of the two sets of witnesses is to be rejected also when there 
is a majority on one side by a single person only.^ Jimuta¬ 
vahana explains the position thus: suppose of the three 
witnesses called in by a party one bears testimony to a certain 
fact, another directly contradicts him and the third either supports 

' So., p. 189. 

* Asahfiya on N&r. IV. 230. 
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one of them or says sometliing quite new. Now it is evident that 
the evidence of the first witness is counterbalanced by tliat of the 
second and thus the third man is practically reduced to the position 
of a single witness, and as a single witness is generally to be 
rejected, there cannot be any proof at all by witnesses.^ If the 
number of witnesses be five instead of three, and if four agree 
with one another and one only goes against them, then the evidence 
of the majority will, of course, prevail, for the reason that there 
is a majority of three persons. But if the proportion be three and 
two, the case will not he decided by the evidence of the majority, 
because here also the evidence of two persons will be counter¬ 
balanced by that of the other two and as such th^ one who forms 
the majority will be a single witness.* Vacaspatimi^ra and 
Mitramiara (author of a commentary on Yajfiavalkya smrti as 
well) take the same view of the text of Katyayana. They both 
say that if there are three witnesses and if two of them are antino- 
mically related by differing from each other, and thus making 
it difficult to know which of them is a false witness, the evidence 
of the third witness will be deemed ineffective.^ Evidently eka in 
reference to whom anyathdvdda is regarded as a strong ground for 
the rejection of the evidence of all refers to the single person who 
forms the majority and anyath&v&da means contradiction in rela¬ 
tion to the statement of the minority. 

From what has been said it is dear that the texts quoted above 
want to substitute aritlunetic for reasoning and observation in 
estimating the value of evidence. The unsoundness of such a 
principle is obvious. Vijfi5ne5vara notes it and expresses the 


* & * Vm.i p. 820. 
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opinion that quality must prevail over number. He points out 
that the su|)eriority of good qualities has been recognised even by 
Yftjflavalkya and says that where respectable witnesses are feAv 
and others are many, the evidence of the former should be taken 
as outweighing that of the latter.* 

Demeanour—A Test of Credibility. 

The Hindu law-givers tliink that the personal credibility of 
a witness can best be ascertained by his demeanour while under 
examination. According to Manu the internal disposition of 
suitors and ivitnes.ses should be discovered by external signs—by 
change of voice, by change of complexion and by cliange of aspect 
in the shape of perspiration, trembling, thrilling of hairs, etc., 
by eyes and by gestures sucli as the movements of hands, eyebrows 
and so forth.* Manu observes further in support of liis statement 
that even in ordinary life the innermost heart is indicated by 
means of the variations of aspects, gait and speech and by changes 
in the eye and of the face.^ Yajfiavalkya, Visnu and Nilrada are 
also of opinion that a consideration of miens and gestures becomes 
most material in determining the veracity or othenvise of n wit¬ 
ness.’ When a witness undergoes changes whether rtjenta) or 
physical, in speech or in act he is to he. deemed dishonestK Thus j 
according to them, walking irresolutely and without any reton,/ 
heking the comers of the mouth, drawing repeated sighs, rcrat^^ 
ing ground with the feet, shaking tlie arms and clothes, continuotj 
change of colour in the countenance, drjmess of throat and of liM, 
stammering, making contradictory statements, making lort*^ 
speeches which are not to the purpose and without being askei, 
not giving a direct answer and not looking a man full in the fach 
on being looked at—all these must be regarded as obvious marks 

* Mit. on yaj. II. 78. '* 

• Manu VIII. 25. 

• Manu VIII. 26. ^ 
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of insincerity. Medhatithi says, however, that these statements 
must be taken with some qualification. His view is that the 
demeanour of a witness consisting in confusion, embarrassment, 
contradiction, irrelevant speeches, or distraction of mind must not 
be t^cn as a sure proof of dishonesty in him, for the simple reason 
that these changes may arise from other causes as well. Thus, he 
pays, in many cases persons w'ho are not used to the presence of 
great men become flurried e%’en though they be quite truthful: 
while those that are expert manage to hide their real feelings.’ 
Vijfiane^vara expresses the opinion that such changes may establish 
a mere probability and not certainty of falsehood, because it is 
difficult to distinguish between changes that are spontaneous and 
those having some cause. If any man be intelligent enough to 
mark the distinction, even then defeat of the party producing the 
witness will not ensue, t.c., there w'ould be no justification for 
totally disbelieving such a witness.” He concludes by saying * as 
people do not perform funeral ceremonies on the appearance of the 
probability of a person’s dying, so in these instances although it 
should appear probable that a person will be defeated, still it is 
not the proximate cause of defeat.’* 

In modern times also the weight due to the testimony of a 
witness is to a great extent determined by the deportment and 
manner in which he delivers it. Though it is thought that * the 
manner and deportment is undoubtedly indicative of the existence 
or absence of sincerity,’ yet ‘ it is recognised at the same time that 
a proper observation of it requires the most skilled and judicious 
discernment.’ The remarks of a modern writer is so instructive 
on the subject that we cannot resist the temptation of quoting 
them verbatim. " A witness may be very honest, although his 
demeanour is, in some respects, open to censure and deserves 


* Medb. on Monu VIII. 25. - 
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rebuke. Constitution of mind, habit, manner of life, may give 
him a coarse blunt tongue and a manner in appearance, yet not 
meant to be uncivil or disrespectful. Such a rough, unrefined 
nature or carriage may well consist with a habit of speaking the 
truth, with an abhorrence of falsehood and a wish and determina¬ 
tion to give true evidence. Demeanour consisting in confusion, 
embarrassment, hesitation in replying to questions, and even 
vacillating or contradictory answers are not necessarily a proof of 
dishonesty in a witness, because this deportment may arise from 
bashfulness or timidity. ... It may not be good behaviour in a' 
witness to suffer his eyes to wander about the court while he is 
under examination, but this conduct may not be unnatural in the 
midst perhaps of an entirely new scene to him, and the distraction 
of mind occasioned by that employment of his eyes may well cause 
him, on returning to his duty, to answer liastily and without 
consideration. But in all this there may be no intentional dis¬ 
respect to the court; and the witness notwithstanding may be a 
very honest one. Again, it happens to all persons occasionally, 
without thought to use one wwd for another, making the sense 
very different from what was intended; unconsciously we say what 
we did not mean to say. In like manner a witness may inadver¬ 
tently contradict himself.”^ 

In the case of a single witness not contradicting himself the 
means of detecting perjury, according to the Smrticandrika * i? 
to follow the principle embodied in the following verse of Manu : 

When a witness is found to suffer from sickness, fire or the 
death of a relative on any one of the seven days after he has given 
evidence, he should be made to pay the debt and a fine.^ Ac- 

• Best, on Evidenoe, p. 18. 

• P. 219. 

• vin. 106. 
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cording to Medb&titlii illness stands for any kind of acute suffering, 
fire for the burning of cattle and conveyances, and death of a 
relative for the death of the son or the wife or some other near 
relative.^ Medh&tithi’s idea evidently is that any terrible calamity 
happening to the witness from the king or God will be a sufficient 
indication that he has been adjudged by destiny as a perjuror. 
This test will apply, Smrticandrika adds, to such single witnesses 
as the messenger, the accountant, the agent, etc. It will not 
apply, however, in the case of the king, the judge or one truly 
virtuous and endowed with the requisite qualiheations of a witness, 
because falsehood cannot be expected in these persons though they 
depose singly.^ The SmrticandrikS. quotes also the authority of 
VySsa to show that even the test of ordeal may sometimes fail 
owing to wrong administration but never a good witness.* 

Evidence is to be confined to the Subject-matter, 

From a text of Narada it appears that the utility of the 
principle that the evidence given by a witness is to be relevant to 
the subject-matter of the suit was recognised by our law even at 
a very early period. We quote the text below: 

' Issues being settled, if a witness at the time of giving testimony 
does not make statements having relevancy to the ak.mra, his 
evidence will be regarded as uugiven.' Aksara means ‘contents 
of the plaint ’ as is evident from a text of Brhaspati in which he 
says that the answer of the defendant at the second stage of the 


* Medb. on Manu Vlll. 108. 

* Sc., p. 210. 
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trial is to be consistent with the ak^ara of the plaintiff.^ MedhSl- 
tithi in commenting on a verse of Manu (Vni. 80) says that at 
the time of questioning a witness the judge should mention parti¬ 
cularly the subject-matter in dispute in detail and direct him to 
say all he knows about it; because until a witness hears of the 
details he cannot be expected to understand the question properly.* 
The Smrticandrika takes the term aksara as occurring in NSrada’s 
text in the sense of the substance of the questions put to a witness 
and says that if a witness does not confine himself to such ques¬ 
tions in liis answer and goes l>cyond them, liis evidence will be 
r^arded worthless.* If we look to the rules for pleading we shall 
i^ee that they have a material hearing on the necessity and useful¬ 
ness of adopting the iiriuciplc enunciated by Naradn. Wc know 
from Yajfiavalkyn and otlicr Snii-ti writers that after the stage of 
avedana (first representation) is over, or, in other words, after the 
complaint has been lodged and after the court being convinced that 
there is a cause of action has summoned the defendant and made 
him appear before it, the plaintiff is to write the hhd^ (proper 
declaration of complaint) in the presence of the defendant and the 
defendant also in his turn is to put in the uttara (answer or defence) 
in the presence of tlie plaintiff.' It is also laid do^m that the 
declaration should be ‘ significant, technically precise, comprehen¬ 
sive, not unmeaning or unsusceptible of proof and not at variance 
with possibility ; ’ * the answer also ‘ should meet the grounds 
raised by the complainant, he substantial, clear, consistent, free 
from prolixity and not obscure.* ‘ Thus we see that the pleadings 


W*: II— Sc., p. 96. 
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are to consist of the statements of claiin or charge and counter^ 
claim or defence, and that all ix)ssible care is taken that these state¬ 
ments are as brief as the nature of the case will permit and further 
that they are free from all sorts of absurdities and ambiguities. 
The main object of the minuteness of the rules of pleading is 
nothing but enabling the tribunal to arrive at the real points in 
dispute or the issues as they are called and the parties to be apprised 
of the questions that may come up for decision. When a party 
has known the intended case of his opponent and the questions to 
be tried, it becomes possible for him to decide on what evidence.s 
he should rely. Thus we see the rule ‘ after the complaint and 
the answer have been duly recorded (that is to say, after each party 
has known the case of his adversary), tlie arthi (the party on whom 
the burden of proof lies) is to note down the evidence which he 
wants to adduce in support of his contention.'' This rule again 
is intended to give the opposite party an opportunity of knowing 
the natme of the evidence he will have to face and preparing a 
defence accordingly. Thus it becomes incumbent on the arthi 
always to keep to the subject-matter of the suit, because if instead 
of doing so he adduces some fresh evidence in support of a fact or 
ground of action which has not been mentioned beforehand, it 
will, besides taking the defendant by surprise, entail upon him 
great hardship and e.\i)enses if lie wanhs to rebut such evidence by 
collecting fresh evidence. Moreover, if this process is allowed 
to go on, the case may never be finished. Tliis being so, the 
nece.ssity of telling the parties that they will not be allowed to 
prove facts essentially different from those stated in the bha§5 
(plaint) on one side and uttara (answer) on the other, or in other 
words, that they are to confine their evidences to the issues, becomes 
apparent. Hence we see Kfityayana lay down ' after the declara¬ 
tion is formally written and answer given to it, if the plaintiff 
at the final hearing of the suit narrows down his own statement or 
makes an additional statement, he will lose the cause and not be 
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entitled to the relief or remedy applied for.* ^ Narada also says 
- where different words are subsequently inserted in the plaint and 
where the sense becomes different in consequence, there the judicial 
investigation becomes confused and the evidence itself is thrown 
into confusion. ’ * AsahSya illustrates this rule of Narada by a very 
gimple example; ‘ the plaintiff has claimed a certain sum from the 
defendant at the time of the declaration; at the time of the trial 
a larger sum is demanded; here the judicial investigation is much 
confused.* ^ This principle seems to be at work also in declaring 
the party who introduces a matter or ground of action in his plaint 
(bhd 4 &) quite different from that mentioned in the original repre¬ 
sentation (dvedana) as non-suited and deserving to be fined.^ 

Our law-givers were, however, fully aware that refusal of 
sanction to alter the plaint at any stage of the trial might end in 
miscarriage of justice, because defective statements are sometime.s 
made through error. We thus see a text of Brhaspati authorising 
amendment of the plaint of all its defects and redundancies.* 
Another text of Brlmspati empowers the judges to make amend¬ 
ments according to the circumstances of the case when the plaintiff 
cannot speak through timorousness.* It should be noted, however, 
that these amendments were not allowed at every stage of the trial, 
for both Narada and Brhaspati provide that a plaint can be amended 
before the defendant has put in his answer and no amendment can 
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be made afterwards.^ The utility of this rule is obvious. For 
otherwise, as is iwinted out by the MitSksara, there may be 
infiniteness.* We may quote here the following lines from Dr. 
P. N. Sen’s Hindu Juiisprudence explaining how this infiniteness 
may arise : “ For otlierwise there may arise wliat is called the 
fault of inability to stay (anavastlii), since if you allow an amend¬ 
ment of the declaration after the answer, the defendant may ask 
to put in a supplementary answer, wliich may be followed by a 
fresh amendment of tlie declaration to be met by a fresh answer 
and so on.” * 


Hoio much should he proved. 

Another very important principle recognised by the Hindu 
law of Evidence is that allegations must be proved in full and not 
partially. We have the following texts bearing on this subject: 

fir f?ffi37f i 

‘ The contents of the plaint (aksara) as written by the claimant 
in the first stage of the trial must be proved in full by means of 
evidence at the third stage.’ 

nfirafiJn: i 

‘ A party becomes victorious only when the substance of his declara¬ 
tion is proved in full by witnesses; he will not succeed with his 
claim otherwise (i.e., when it is not fully proved). 

Now it may be asked, what is meant by allegations in full? 
The answer will not be difficult to give if we only look to t!ic rules 

‘ Vt., p. 14 ; Viratn.. p. 70. 
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of pleading again. These rules require that all allegations in 
order to be comprehensive ought to comprise first of all an exact 
description of the time and place of the transaction. They should 
also contain such particulars as ‘ the complaint and its nature, 
the tribe, appearance and age, the dimensions and quantity of4he 
property in dispute, the names of the complainant and his adver¬ 
sary, the names of their respective ancestors and of the ruling 
kings, the causes of forbearance, the grievance done and the names 
of the original acquirer and grantor.* ^ 

It must be understood, however, that every one of these parti¬ 
culars h not essentially necessary for each and every kind of alle¬ 
gation. The nature of each individual case is after all the deter¬ 
mining factor as to which of these particulars are matters of 
' essential description * for it and thus need be proved. Thus we 
see that according to Katy&yana specification of the local circum¬ 
stances is particularly necessary in cases relating to immovable 
property. He says ‘ the country, place, site, tribe, name, neigh¬ 
bourhood, dimensions, nature of the soil, and the names of ances¬ 
tors and of the former kings—these ten should he specified in n 
suit for immovable property.* * An anonyinous $mrfi text declares 
that if number is not specified in eases concerning things that can 
be counted, weighed and measured, landed property and tlie like, 
then they will be deemed destitute of the means of proof.* Evident¬ 
ly according to this text number is a matter of essential description 
in such cases. We know from Yajfiavalkya that in cases of 
pledge, gift and sale, the prior contract has the greater validity.^ 
It is thus evident that the specification of the year and month 
necomes necessary in such cases. The Mitftksarfi observes that in 
cases of monetary transaction (arthnvynrahfira) also such speci¬ 
fication is indispensable.* The Smrticandrika adds that the 

* Mtt. on T&j. It. 6 ; So., p. 82. 

* So., p. 84 ; Mit. on Yaj. II. 6, 
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nature of the thing in dispute, the tribe, appearance and sge, are 
matters of essential description in cases of theft, sale without 
ownership and the like and that the causes of forbearance are io 
be mentioned in allegatious regarding properties which have not 
beeu taken proper care of.‘ According to this treatise further the 
specification of number and quantity is necessary in a case of theft 
as well just as in cases concerning things which can be measured, 
counted and weighed.* 

Now, therefore, an allegation in full means an allegation with 
all its necessary particulars. The texts above quoted declare that 
when proper evidence has been adduced in support of the allega¬ 
tion made and its necessary particulars, or, in other words, when 
an allegation with all the matters of essential description has been 
fully established by means of evidence, then and then only the 
plaintiff will be declared to have won his case. When it is other¬ 
wise, that is to say, when there is no correspondence between the 
allegation and pinof regarding any of the particulars considered 
most essential to such an allegation, the case will be deemed not 
proved. 

This rule has a far more general significance. It follows from 
this rule that an evidence which tends to prove an allegation only 
in part and not in all its essential particulars should be deemed as 
of no value. Thus wc sec the rules : 

(1) any disagreement between the allegation and proof regard¬ 
ing time, place, matter, number, form, appearance, age and caste 
will have the same consequence as the total failure of evidence 
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and (2) when witnesses speak to more or less than the allegation, 
their evidences will be as good as ungiven.^ 

These rules in their turn were not followed, it appears, with 
8 pedantic strictness. For, we meet a lengthy discussion in 
Vacaspatimi^ra's Vyavahfiracintamapi recording the views ^ of 
jurists belonging to both new and old schools of thought as to the 
advisability or otlierwise of totally rejecting an evidence when it 
proves satisfactory in respect of the thing mentioned in the allega¬ 
tion but not so in respect of any of its necessary adjuncts, say. 
number. Supposing in an action for the recovery of one hundred 
rupees, a witness whose trustworthiness cannot be questioned 
says in his evidence that the number of coins borrowed was one 
hundred and fifty and not one hundred, the presumption will 
naturally be that he knows of the transaction though he has no 
correct notion about the number. A section of the old scliool oi 
jurists is of opinion that in case the evidence given is of this kind, 
it should not be rejected altogether but be deemed conclusive as 
i-egards the thing alleged to have been borrowed, though not in 
respect of the number, for the ascertainment of whicli other means 
of proof should be resorted to.* Others of the old school such as 
the author of the Smrtisara and Bhavadeva are for observing the 
above rules too strictly and see no utility in adopting such a. 
principle. They are of opinion that when a witness names a lower 
or a higher number in his deposition than is mentioned in the 
allegation, his evidence should be rejected altogether and the entire 
allegation should be established by other means of proof. Their 
arguments are that when a witness has made mention of a higher 
number, it is obvious that his evidence is worthless. For the 
lemembrance of a thing depends upon the care and attention paid 
to it and thus it cannot be expected that he remembers a higher 
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number though it is not remembered by the plaintiff himself. 
When he mentions a lower number the case undoubtedly becomes 
a different one. But then also the doubt which caused the judicial 
investigation to be commenced is not removed. Moreover, a 
statement which is based upon error cannot establish the truth of 
any other proposition.' The naoyas (the jurists who belong to the 
new school of thought) reject the views of the former section of 
the old school jurists and accept those of the latter only partially. 
They realise that when a witness makes error in respect of number, 
his error in res|)cct of the thing itself is quite possible. They are 
thus of opinion that when a witness does not mention at all the 
number or mentions a higher number than that mentioned in th(} 
allegation, his evidence should be rejected and otlier means of 
proof should be sought for.* When, however, a witness mentions 
a smaller number his evidence should receive a different considera¬ 
tion. Thus in an action for the recovery of one hundred rupees, 
if a witness says that the number of coins borrowed was fifty, it 
cannot be apprehended that his deposition is based upon error, for 
the non-mention of the rest of the sum may be due to forgetfulness 
even. The application of other tests of truth will be quite futile 
Jn respect of the part of the sum the transaction about which has 
been fully established by means of the aforesaid evidence. So this 
evidence should be deemed conclusive as regards the allegation up 
to fifty rupees and for the rest of the sum other proofs may be 
depended upon.* 
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Thus it becomes clear that though the rule was that there 
should be strict correspondence between the allegation and the 
proof, it was recognised at ti)e same time that an evidence merely 
failing to establish a formal allegation need not be altogether 
rejected. A section of jurists thought and thought rightly that 
discrepancy as to number should not be regarded as a sufficient 
ground for the total rejection of an evidence. 

Principle of Ehadeia Proof, 

When an allegation is comprised of several claims, the full 
proof of it would require tlic full proof of each and every one of 
these claims. An exception arises, however, when these claims 
are totally denied by the defendant. Yajflavalkya says that in the 
case of sucli a denial if the plaintiff can substantiate one of the 
claims, he will be entitled to all of tliem. The text is quoted 
below: 

‘ If the defendant denies an allegation concerning several claims 
and if he is confuted in a part, he shall be made to pay all of them: 
but that which has not been mentioned at the time of the original 
representation by the plaintiff should not be received by him. 
Vijfiane^vara observes that in cases like this the tribunal will be 
given the full liberty to act on presumption only. Supposing in 
an action for the recovery of gold, silver and cloths, the defendant 
totally denies having taken them, but is forced to make an ad¬ 
mission by TN-itnesses and other evidences in respect of a part of 
it, say, gold, then the presumption will be that as he has been 
proved to be false in one part of the allegation, he is false in other 
parts as well and because the plaintiff has been proved to be true 
m one part, he is certainly true in other parts also. It is quite 
natural that such presumptions may sometimes be wrong, but 
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VijfiAne^vara says on the authority of Gautama that in cases of 
the above description the judges will not be blamable for giving 
decision on wrong presumptions even.' 

yfijfiavalkya seems to be contradicted by Katj'ayana who 
says that in actions of debt and the like in which proof rests on 
comparatively certain grounds on account of the pre-appointment 
of evidence the plaintiff is to get that part only to wliicli he caji 
adduce satisfactory proofs and further that he will not succeed at 
all if m'lre or less than his actual claim is proved. K.^tyayana’s 
lexis are as follows :— 

i 

wild I* 

* When an allegation comprises many things, the creditor vn\] get 
that thing only to which he can establish his claim by means of 
witnesses.’ 

‘ In all actions of debt and the like approaching to certainty, if 
more or less be proved, the claim will not be established.’ 

Vijfi&ne^vara notes the contradiction and makes an attempt 
at reconciling the texts of these two 8agc.s. His view regarding 
the rule contained in first verse of Katy«ayana is that it refers to a 
plea of ignorance and thus has a different sco])e of application.^ 
It will apply, for instance, to the case of discharge of debts by 
Mic son or the lieir contracted by his deceased father or ancestor. 
Thus if after the death of a person his son or heir finds himself 
tued for his debts alleged to be comprised of several things and if 
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the latter pleads ignorance about al) of them, tlie creditor will 
recover that thing only to which he can adduce satisfactory proof. 
Here proof of a part will not lead to the proof of the whole. The 
reason is that in such a case it is quite possible that the son or 
the heir docs not really know anything about the debt and hence 
no presumption against his truthfulness or honesty will arise. 
The sum and substance of VijilSne^vara’s argument is that 
Yajfiavalkya’s text refers to a plea of nihnava (denial or conceal¬ 
ment) and Katyayana’s text to a plea of ajUana (ignorance). A 
line of distinction is drawn between ajMna and nihnava by the 
author of the Subodhini. AjMm means an absence of knowledge 
of a thing, while nihvara means a wilful concealment of a fact 
though known.^ 

The other verse of Kfityayana quoted above relates to a case, 
according to Vijfiftne^ara, where the defendant having denied 
the several claims the plaintiff undertakes to prove all of them by 
the aid of witnesses and other means of proof hut fails to do so. 
In such a case the plaintiff will not be deemed entitled to get any¬ 
thing at all.* The Subodhini makes the point more clear by 
giving a concrete example. Suppose tl)o plaintiff institute^ a suit 
for the recovery of gold, silver and clothes and the defendant 
makes a total denial of his claims; the plaintiff thoreu))on calls in 
witnesses and says that they will bear testimony to the taking of 
all these things from him; the witnesses, liowever, prove his 
claim in respect of gold only or of gold, silver and cloth and of 
paddy in addition; the case being so the original claim of the 
plaintiff regarding gold, silver and cloth will be deemed as not 
established on account of the witnesses speaking to more or less.* 
When, however, the plaintiff on a plea of denial lK*ing put forth 
by the defendant says that he has witnesses with regard to gold only 


* PnNt immsTV: i mrartf*. i—Subodhini (in mnousoript) on Mit. 

Yij. n. 20. 


• & • Mit. on Yaj. II. 20. 
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and not to other things and if the witnesses satisfactorily prove 
this part of the claim, then the plaintiff will be entitled to recover 
from the defendant all the things mentioned in the original 
representation.' 

. The defects of these interpretations of the texts of KatySyana 
and Yajftavalkya are too obvious. If it be a rule that the plaintiff 
will recover that part of the claim only to which he can adduce 
proper and satisfactory evidence against the plea of ignorance ad¬ 
vanced by the heir after the death of his ancestor by whom the 
debt is alleged to have been contracted, then the defendant without 
any risk whatsoever and with perfect ease may take this plea even 
when he possesses a full knowledge of the transaction. In like 
manner if the plaintiff knows that he will be entitled to the full 
claim by the proof of a part only, there will naturally be a tendency 
in him to overstate his claim provided he is sure that he has suffi¬ 
cient evidence to support any particular part. In one case there 
will be given an undue advantage to the defendant and in the 
other to the plaintiff. 

It is for these reasons perhaps that Togloka proposes a differ¬ 
ent scope for the application of the principle of elfadeSa proof. 
According to him this principle is to be applied in cases of theft.* 
This view of hi.s can be gathered from the interpretation put by 
him on a veree of NSrada which is similar in meaning with the 
verse of Yfiiflavalkya quoted above. As a matter of fact NSrada s 
verse is nothing but a paraphrase of the first throe feet of Y&jfia- 
valkya’s text. We quote it below for ready reference :— 

^ II • 

* ^ w ftr 

I —SubodbiDl (in manusoript). 

• Yogloka'a view is recorded in the Vm. (p- 812).ffii aiftiw- 

mmn . 

■ Vm., p. 811. 
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** A person charged with several claims but denying all of them 
will have to pay every thing of the charge, if only a part is prov^ 
against him/’ The view of Yogloka has been accepted and ex¬ 
panded by VSeaspati. When ekadeia may be treated as equiva¬ 
lent to vyTlpya, that is to say, when the taking away of an 
ekadeia or a particular part necessarily implies the taking away 
of the whole, then and then only the proof of ekadeia may be 
deemed as proof of the whole. Thus, when the charge is the 
theft of a box containing gold, silver and cloth, presumption may 
naturally arise that the theft of gold cannot be effected without the 
theft of other things contained in the box, and hence the proof of 
theft of gold only against a man will lend to the conclusion that 
he is guilt}' of theft regarding other things as well.* 

Yogloka’s interpretation, we shall just sec, has been severely 
criticised bv JTmutavfi,hana. The arguments advanced against 
it appeal perhaps to VSeaspati also and that is why we see him 
propose'an alternative explanation which is again not his own but 
of an earlier commentator, namely Aparfirka.‘ Now it is laid do^ii 
by YSjfiavalkva that if the claim be accompanied by a wager, the 
party who loses (in such a wagering caftse) shall be compeJled to 
pay the fine specified and the wager made to the king and the 
property forming the subject of the claim to the plaintiff.’ 
Vacaspati in agreement with Apar&rka says that if the defendant 
makes a wager to the effect that he will pay the whole if only a part 
be proved against him, then also there may arise an occasion for 
the application of Narada^s rule/ 


—Vyavabfirscmt&ma^i (in manuscript). 

.ngfii . 

•Apar&rka, p. 025. 


» n. 18. 


* vwrvTO asiuqnaitfig vr i q ii nq< l * t ♦»« t 

«T9T wi: i . 

—^Vyavabaraomt&ma^i (in.maaUscript). 
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JimQtavahana’s arguments against the interpretation of 
Yogloka are mainly two. First, the word ehxde&a means Dot 
vy5pya but an arh^a (part) in relation to both vy&pya and vydpaka ‘ 
and thus should be understood in the sense of not-whole (ojoroa) 
being the counterpart of the remainder of the whole (sarvapratv- 
yogi)} The use of the word alpa instead of ekadeia by 
Katy&yana in the injunction ffafT 

confirms this view. Secondly the defect noted above, viz., that 
there is nothing to check the plaintiff from misrepresenting the 
extent of his claim remains unremoved here also. If the whole is 
to be awarded by the proof of a part it should be ascertained first 
of all what that whole really is. Now the contents of the box 
cannot be ascertained from the mere words of the plaintiff because 
falsehood is possible in him. If it be said that they will be known 
by other means of proof, then also the fact that they were in the box 
till the moment of the crime will have to be established. It it be 
said again that it will be done by witnesses, then practically the 
fact of the box having been taken away will also be proved by them 
end thus there will be no scope at all for the application of the 
* principle of ekade^a proof.’ 

Another objection against Yogloka’s interpretation is that 
it does not take into account a verse of Katyayana which without 
oven any mention of nihnava or apaldpa says that in cases of 
adultery, assault and theft, the proof of a part will amount to proof 
of the whole.’ It is evident from this text that in such cases even 
when there is no nihnava on the part of the defendant, the proof of 
any particular part or circumstanoe in connection with the. crime 
will lead to the conclusion that the crime has been committed. Thus 

» 

Vm., p. 811. 

• Vm., p. 811. 

• Vm., p. 812. 

• erwMttsfv qfiWir. i 


iftvr vM vfXifvmn i^Apararka. p. 625» 
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when it is proved that a young man has spent the night at a 
lonely place devoid of light with a woman quite young, the fact 
that they had sexual intercourse will be presumed from the single 
fact of their being with each other at such a place and at such a 
time.* Such a presumption will be absolute and conclusive, 
notwithstanding the absence of nihnava on the part of the accused. 

Jrmntavahana's view regarding the principle of ekadeia 
proof, therefore, is that it is to be applied not in cases of theft 
but in cases of debt contracted at several places and at different 
times. The expression ekade^a is taken by him in the literal 
sense of ‘ a particular place.* Thus when a person has contract* 
ed debts at several places and being sued replies that he has dis¬ 
charged all of those debts, he will have to pay them all provided it 
be proved that the debt contracted at any of these places has not 
been discharged.* 

Devanabhatta maintains the position that the ekadeda prin¬ 
ciple should always be applied in criminal proceedings.* He is led 
into this conclusion evidently from the use of the expressions 
nihnute and apaldpirUl in the texts of Yajfiavalkya and NSrada. 
These expressions certainly imply dishonest motives and as a 
matter of fact it is held by JlmutavShana that nihnava and 
apaldpa which means concealment of knowledge are nothing short 
of theft.^ In the texts of Katyfiyana on the other hand occur the 
expressions dhant (creditor) and sthiraprdya vivada (actions in 
which proof rests on comparatively certainly grounds, evidence 
having been pre-constituted) and these texts therefore, Devana- 
bhatta says, should be taken as referring to civil actions. 

These discussions besides showing a great development of 
imistic ideas are important from another point of view also. 

* Apararka, pp. 625-26. 

^ PiRqiq xvw: i—Vm., p. 311. 

* So., p. 200. 

* Vm., p. 812. 
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They go to illustrate that samhhdvand praiyaya which is another 
name for tarka} and means ‘ presumption ’ was thought indispen¬ 
sable to the administration of justice. Tlie jurists of the past were 
fully aware that presumption.^ might not always be correct, but 
newtheless they attached an artiBcial value to them from motives 
of policy. Their views regarding the scope of application of the 
ekadeia proof might be different but they were all unanimous on 
the point tl:at the presumptions derived from such a proof were 
irrebuttable and conclusive. 


Oath. 

“ The first great safeguard which law provides for the ascer¬ 
tainment of truth in ordinary cases consists in requiring all 
evidences to be given under the sanction of an oath. This im¬ 
poses strongest obligation upon the conscience of the witness to 
declare the whole truth that human wisdom can devise; a 
wilful violation of the truth exposes him at once to temporal 
and to eternal punishment.” 

The Hindu law-givers of the past were fully alive to the 
importance of administering oaths to witnesses. There are 
innumerable references which indicate that oath prevailed in 
India even in very ancient times. Manu deals with the subject 
of oath at great length * and both Vi^nu and NSrada equally 
feel the necessity of binding witnesses with oaths.® Kautilya’s 
rule regarding the punishment to be inflicted on those who, 
though not authorised, examine witnesses and others on oath® is 
a clear proof of the antiquity of Hindu oath as administered to 
witnesses. 


* •••—Mit. on Ysj. II. 20. 

* Manu VIII. 80-102, 109-16. 

- Nar. IV. 198; Vi?. VIII, 19. 

* Kau. HI. 20. Clear references to oaths as administered to 
witnesses at the time of eAmlning them are also found in Kau^ilya’s 
Arthai&stia in Chap. 11, Book HI. 
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It will undoubtedly be of interest to us to see that the form 
of oath which we find prescribed by Manu is in substance not 
very different from what we find in modern courts. Manuks 
form is as follows : 

“ What ye know to have been mutually transacted in this 
matter between Uie two men before us, declare all that in 
accordance with the truth; for you are witnesses in this cause.” * 

Va^istha’s form of oath, however, is a little different from 
that of Manu and we quote it below for ready reference : 

'‘Depose, 0 witness, according to the truth expecting thy 
answer thy ancestors bang in suspense ; in accordance with 
truth or falsehood of tby deposition they will rise or will fall 
into hell.’’> 

The Hindu oath has several parts. We may designate this 
part of the oath as religious part or oath proper. From the form* 
in which this part of the oath is couched, it is evident that it 
was administered by the judge to the witnesses. The second 
part of the oath we may call the imprecatory part. This part of 
the oath invokes punishment and evil consequences in case the 
evidence given be false. There is a view that all oaths were 
principally imprecatory.* The imprecation, we shall see, was in 
a form ‘adapted to the peculiarities of the influences by which 
each individual might be presumed to be most affected/ 
Authorities are at variance as to whether this part of the oath 
was also administered like the first part or taken by the wit¬ 
nesses themselves. The following verse of NSrada gives an idea 
of the second or the imprecatory part of the oath : 

* VIU. 80. 

• Va8.XVI.82. 

• ^ ^ to: vftr i 

See the word ir<n m the Sabdaksipadruma. 

* Nir. IV. 190. 
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“ Let the judge cause a priest to swear by his veracity; a 
soldier by his horse or elephant and bis weapons, n merchant by * 
bis kine, grain and gold, a mechanic or servile man by impreca¬ 
ting on bis own bead, all possible crimes, if he speaks falsely.'*: 
The Mitaksari explains this verse in this way : the judge shall 
adjure a Brahmana by saying, if you speak falsely your truth 
(that is, merit due to truthfulness) will be destroyed ; a K$atriya 
by saying, your horse or elephant or weapons will become useless; 
a Vai^ya, your cattle, seeds and gold will be unproductive; a 
Sudra be shall adjure by saying, if you speak falsely, all sins 
will be on your bead.” ^ From this explanation, it is clear that 
the author of the Mit-ftk$arit is of opinion that the imprecatory « 
part of the oath as well is to be administered. Mitramisra also 
follows him by saying that oath is to be given in the manner 
above described.’ It should be noted here that this verse occurs 
exactly in the same form in the Manusm^ti && well.’ Medhati- 
thi, Haradatta and Maskari think apparently from the context, 
that this verse contains the oath which is to be applied to a 
party for his exculpation in a witnessless c^e.* Medbatitbi 
comments that the imprecation is to take the form : If I speak 
falsely my merits acquired by truthfulness will be destroyed,” 
etc.’ Or, in other words, according to him, the formula in which 
divine vengeance is to be imprecated should be put in the mouth 
of the swearer. This view after all is supported by the causa¬ 
tive form idpai/et. The root ^ap means *to take an oath,' 'to 
swear,' etc. So it is only reasonable to think that a causative 
form of it should mean ^to cause to swear or take an oatb.’ 
Vi^nu's use of the expression kriteSapatha^ (one wlio has taken 
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oath) in the injunction above referred to tends also to corrobo¬ 
rate this view. 

Imprecation forms part of modern oaths as well. But there 
is this difference : under the ancient Hindu system divine ven« 
geance was directly invoked by the witness if he did not speak 
the truth ; in modern systems on the other hand the witness in> 
vokes the attestation of a Superior Power in one of the following 
forms:—“ God be my avenger, so help me God, God be my 
witness," etc. Thus in a way divine punishment is invoked 
here too. For, says Best, " when we call to witness a superior 
Being who has a right to inflict punishment on us, we by this 
. act desire of him to avenge perfidy.’* * 

The imprecatory part of the oath has been considered by 
many jurists of modern age as of questionable utility. Best 
observes ’Imprecation is, however, no part of the essence of 
an oath but is a mere adjunct of questionable propriety as cal¬ 
culated to divert attention from the true meaning of the cere¬ 
mony and fix it on some external observance.’* 

To the Hindus, however, this part of the oath was 
not an unmeaning formality. It was really meant to insure 
the utterance of truth and they really believed that God 
intervened with a punishing hand w'henever a witness spoke 
falsely after bis taking the oath. For, according to Manu, 
any calamity occurring to a witn^s through sickness, fire 
or the death of a relative within a week of bis giving evidence 
should be taken as direct consequence of his giving false 
evidence in the court, and on that ground only be will be 
deemed guilty of perjury and liable to a fine.* 

The oath is to be taken in a reverent manner. For w'e 
find it stated by Bphaspati that after putting off bis shoes and 
turban a witness should stretch out bis right hand and declare 


* Best on Evidence, p. 45. 
' Ibid, p. 44. 

• Manu VIII. 108, 
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the truth.^ This stretching of the hand has a certain 
resemblance to the uplifting of the band in the Scotch form of 
oath. A text of Saiflkhs-Likhita occurring, in the Vyavah&ra- 
. cint&maoi says that the. witnesses are to be sworn with 
reference to various things—gold, silver, cow, paddy, the sun, 
hre, the shoulder of an elephant,, the back of a horse, the 
middle part of a chariot, weapons, son, grandson, the various 
things of swearing to differ according to different castes.* 
Vacaspati remarks that these .things are to be touched. In 
the case of son and grandson their heads are to be touched.* 
Nothing is said as to the sun ; evidently he is to be looked at. 
Bjrbaspati also enjoins that the oath is to be taken with 
reference to some outward symbol. Thus a witness has to 
take in his hands gold, cowdung or blades of sacred grass.* 
All these were calculated undoubtedly to impress the mind 
of the witness with the solemnity of the occasion. The touching 
of some sacred things by a witness at the time of taking the oath 
under the Hindu law may well be compared to the modem 
practice of swearing on the Korana by the >dahomedan and 
kissing the Bible by those who profess the Christian faith. 

It is a peculiarity of the Hindu law of evidence that 
admonition also forms a part of the judicial oath. We find 
that almost all the authorities agree on the point that witnesses 
are to be regularly admonished before they are examined. We 
may call this admonition as the third part of the oath. The 
forms of admonition prescribed by different authorities are 
also not very different from each other either in language or 
in import. They all intend to' create an awe in the witnesses 

' Viram., p. 172. 

aw ^iftvvfnN: i—Vy. C. (in manuscript). 

(in manuscript). . . 

* awa—Vtram., p. 172. 
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by extolling the virtue of truth and describing at length the 
impiety and dangers of falsehood. N&rada very distinctly 
says that by ancient sacred texts extolling the pre-eminence 
of truth and by denouncing the sinfulness of falsehood he (the 
judge) will repeatedly inspire them with awe.*’‘ The manner 
in which truth and truthfulness are recommended to be 
extolled cannot but produce an impression in the minds of the 
witnesses. We give below a faithful rendering of some of 
the texts in praise of truth and truthfulness by which witnesses 
are to be admonished :—* 

"Truth makes the moon shine 
Truth makes the wind blow 
Truth makes the earth bear (all that is upon it) 

Truth makes water flow 

Truth makes the fire burn 

The atmosphere exists through truth 

So do the gods 

And so do the offerings." 

" If veracity and a thousand horse-sacrifices are weighed against 
each other (it is found that) truth turns out to be heavier." In 
this world the gods are acquainted with no one better than 
he of whom his conscious soul has no distrust when he gives 
evidence." " A witness who speaks the truth in his evidence 
gains after death the most excellent regions of bliss and here 
(below) unsurpassable fame; such testimony is rendered by 
Brahman himself." 

" By truthfulness a witness is purified, through truthfulness 
his merit grows, truth therefore must be spoken by witnesses 
of all castes.*' " Truth is the self of man. Everything depends 
on truth. Therefore thou must be intent on acquiring bliss 
by thy own effort, by speaking truth.*" 

* IV. 200. 

• Via. Viri, Vaa. XVI. Nar. IV. 201-26. Manu VUI, 80-97. (Sao 
also Jolly's translation of Vifuu.) 
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The evil effects and sinfulness of giving false evidence are 
also to be pointed out in the following different ways : ‘ 

" He who gives false evidence is firmly bound by Vanina’s 
fetters and rendered helpless during one hundred existences ; 
let men therefore give true evidence.” 

“ Speak the truth and avoid falsehood. It is through truth 
that thou shalt attain heaven. By uttering a falsehood, thou 
wilt precipitate thyself into a most dreadful and hellish abode.” 

“ And in the hells the merciless attendants of Yama endowed 
with great strength, will cut off thy tongue and strike thee with 
swords constantly.” 

” And attack and pierce thee with spears, while thou art 
wailing helpless. When thou art standing, they will fell thee 
to the ground and fling thee into the flames.” 

“After having thus endured for a long while the acute 
tortures of hell, thou shalt be born in this world and enter the 
horrid bodies of vultures, crows and other (despicable creatures).** 

“Having discovered these evils with which falsehood is 
attended and knowing on the other hand the advantages 
resulting from veracity thou must speak truth and thereby 
save thyself. Do not ruin thyself wantonly.” 

“Thy ancestors are kept in suspense, when thou hast been 
appointed to give evidence (reflecting in their minds): will he 
conduct US (unto heaven) or will he precipitate us (into hell) ? 

“ Whatever lies between that night in which thou wast 
bom, and that night in which thou art to die (thy whole life 
in fact) has been spent in vain by thee, if thou givest false 
evidence.’’ 

It goes without saying that when the principle of exacting 
an oath before receiving evidence was recognised, it was also 
seen whether the person whos^ evidence was going to he taken 
was fit to take oath after understanding its nature and 
responsibility. It is evident also from the imprecatory part 

* Ti^. Vm, Vaa. XVI. Nar. IV. 201-26. Manu VIH. 80-97, 
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of the oath as well as from the manner in which admonition 
was repeated before the witnesses when they were going to 
be examined that the recognition of a Supreme Being as the 
rewarder of truth and avenger of falsehood coupled with a 
sense of accountability to Him was deemed essential to the 
taking of the oath. We may further deduce from the admoni¬ 
tion part at any rate that the Hindu law-givers expected that 
the witnesses should have a belief in the future state of existence 
in order to qualify them to take oath. 

Starting with these principles as correct we may well 
understand why certain classes of people were considered 
specially qualified to act as witnesses and why others were 
excluded. We find that the pious and the generous are among 
those who are qualified to be witnesses.* Vi^varupa accounts 
for this by saying that such people practise austerities and 
make gifts with a view to securing a better position in a future 
state of existence and cannot therefore tell a lie.’ We further 
see that such religious persons as perform the rites and 
ceremonies enjoined by iruti and smrti are also qualified 
witnesses. Now it is a matter of common knowledge that no 
person can be deemed religious unless he has an unflinching 
faith in God and further that no person cares to perform the 
religious ■ rites unless he has belief in a future state of existence. 
It becomes thus clear that in setting forth the qualifications 
witnesses the text-writers included, though indirectly, a 
belief in God and future state of existence among them. 
The essentiality of such a belief as well as of the capacity 
to understand oaths for all witnesses is, however^ better 
illustrated by the exclusionary rules. We have seen that 
children, lunatics and the drunk are to be excluded from the 
category of witnesses. The commentators have assigned various 


' Y4j. II. 70-71. 


—B&iftkri^a on Y&j. II. 70*71. 
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reasons for their exclusion. It will not be unreasonable to 
think that incapacity to understand the nature and responsibility 
of oath occasioned by tender years in the case of children and 
unsoundness of mind in the case of the others is also a reason 
for the exclusion. N&stikas do not believe in God and future 
state of existence and hhinnciyrttas (heretics) do not conform to 
the religious forms and deny all exercise of divine power in 
rewarding truth and punishing falsehood. Their exclusion is 
based on no other ground than this. 

The test of competency on the score of religious belief 
underwent a great deal of discussion in the famous case of 
Omichand v. Barker which occurred as late as 1774 A.D. It 
was laid down even there also that the true test was the belief 
in a Supreme Being as the Avenger of falsehood and perjury 
among men. The doctrine of the civil law in this great case 
was just in accordance with the pronouncement of common 
law to the effect that a person who is destitute of the religious 
sense of accountability to the Omniscient Being should not 
be sworn, as such a person is sure to be insensible to the 
obligations of an oath. The following remark of Lord Chief 
Justice Wiles will speak for itself: “Oaths were instituted 
long before Christianity, were made use of to the same purpose 
as now, were always held in the highest veneration and are 

almost as old as the creation.; therefore nothing but 

the belief in God that He will reward and punish us according 
to our deserts is necessary to qualify a man to take an oath. 
The forms indeed of an oath have been always different 
according to the laws, religion and constitution of those 
countries. But still the substance is the same, which is, that 
God in all of them is called upon as a witness to the truth of 
what we say.*’ ^ 

This law, however, has been considerably changed by the 
legislature in modem times* Atheism and other forms of 


' Beat on Evidence, pp. 4044, 
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infidelity are no longer considered as grounds of incompeteucy 
and it is provided by the Oaths Act, 1888, that “ Every person 
upon objecting to being sworn, and stating, as the ground 
of such objection, either that he has no religious belief, or 
that the taking of an oath is contrary to his religious belief, 
shall be permitted to make his solemn affirmation instead of 
taking an oath in all places and for all purposes where an 
oath is or shall be required by law, which affirmation shall 
be of the same force and effect as if he had taken an oath.” 

Oaths were applied not only to the witnesses. We know 
from Gautama and Vi^nu that the judge in ancient days had 
power in deciding doubtful cases by means of oath administered 
by him to either of the parties.* The Artha^astra also bears 
mony to such a practice. The commentator Maskari points out, 
apparently on the authority of Manu, that the necessary condition 
of the administration of such oaths was that other more legal 
methods must have failed.* The verse of Manu 
as has been already noted, refers to such oaths according to some 
commentators. Medhatithi says that iapatka means ' invoking 
of an undesirable contingency upon oneself and stands for the 
whole daiva anumdna ’ and thus includes ordeals.* We learn 
from another verse of Manu that the party instead of invoking 
evil consequences on himself may involve his own family—he 
may touch with his hand the heads of his son and wife severally 
and utter the swearing words.® The oath contained in the two 
satras of Gautama (Xllf. 13 & 14) is also not to be applied to 
witnesses as Vacaspati thinks * but to a party for the purpose of 
deciding doubtful matters where other means of proof are 
wanting. This is at least the view of the commentators 

" Gau. XUI. 18-14. Vis. IX. 

* ^ g Maskari on Gau. XUI, 13 

* Manu VIII. 118. 

* ^ wnj—Medh. on Manu VIII. 118. 

Medh. on Manu VUI. 108. 

* VUI. 114. ® Vy,.0. (in manuscript). 
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Haradatta and Maskari. Narada also advocates the use of oaths 
as an independent means of proof/ According to Gautama such 
oaths should be sworn in the presence of the images of gods or 
the Brahmanas or of the king. Gautama’s texts further imply 
that oaths for the purpose of exculpation cannot be administered 
to the Br&hmanas.* But Manu and NSrada are positively 
against this view. Manu says that the taking of oaths is 
recorded of the gods and sages—even Vas^i^tba swore an oath 
before king Sudasa, the son of Piyavana.® Narada adds that 
Va^i^tha took an oath when he was accused of having assumed 
the shape of an evil spirit/ Narada further tells us that the 
seven Bsis resolutely took an oath together with Indra in order 
to clear themselves mutually of suspicion when each was sus¬ 
pected by the rest of having taken lotus-fibres/ According to 
Medhatithi and GovindarSja the seven B?is actually charged each 
other with the theft of lotus-fibres and purified themselves by 
oaths. Indra also took the oath, they further point out, to 
clear himself from the accusation of an intrigue with AhalyS/ 

Oath as a judicial process was known even in the Vedic 
age and in all probability the story of VaSistha told by Manu 
and Narada has its origin in a verse of the llgveda itself. 
In this verse (VII. 104.15) Va^i^tha imprecates death on 
himself if he is a demon and death on his enemy if he is not. 
SSyana has the following story about VaSistha's taking oath : 
"a demon killed one hundred sons of Va^i^tha. He then 
assumed Va^i^^l^a’s form and accused the real Va^igtha of 
murder calling him a demon. Va^istha then swore an oath 
and freed himself from the accusation ."' We may get some idea 

* Nar. IV. 239. * XIU. 14. * VIII. 110. 

• Nar. IV. 243. • Nar. IV. 244. 

* Medh. and Oovindarajaon Miimi.VIII. 110, 

• xrata an vn: i ^ 

xw swta afiiwi »Tfrir*r: i 

€TT ^ I—Suyauo on l^veda VII. 104.16. 
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of the form of such oaths from the verse just referred to. *We 
quote it below for ready reference : — 

If I am s demon and have cut short ihe life of any mau, 1 
shall die to-day. If I am not the culprit, then let you who 
falsely call roe a demon die with your ten heroic sons.** 

Vi^u is of opinion that exculpatory oaths should not 
be administered to really good or to really bad persons.* He 
thinks perhaps that oath will be of very little force to either 
of these two classes of people inasmuch as the former will 
apeak the truth even without an oath and the latter will 
always mock at its obligation. So his idea evidently is that 
those whose honesty has been proved by their previous acts 
should be trusted on their bare word and those who have been 
formerly convicted of crime or perjury should be tried by .some 
other means of proof such as witness where they are available 
or ordeals in their absence even in a very trifling matter. 
Oaths according to him evidently are meant for ' generality 
of mankind who are of the middle sort,* i.e., for those who 
are not as virtuous as the sages are and at the same time not 
absolute moral wrecks. 

We have seen that in the Vedic age oath could be taken by 
the accused even when the matter to be decided happened to 
be a very serious one. Manu does not particularise any offence 
for the application of such oaths, but merely states that they 
are to be resorted to when witnesses are wanting.* This 
absence of particularisation on his part shows that he advocates 
the administration of oaths indiscriminately in all matters of 
contest. The rule, however, underwent a great change in 
later times. For, the Vi^jjusmrti says that higher offences 


» Riiveda VII. 104. 15. 

• IX. 18-19. 

• Manu Vm. 100. 
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are within the province of ordeals and oatha can be administered 
in lieu of them in cases of the denial of deposit, theft, and 
robbery only when the amount involved is small.' The 
minimum amount for which a Sudra should take oath has been 
fix^d as less than a kr^nala* and Vai^yas, K^atriyas and 
Brfihmanas can take oath only when the amount involved is 
twice, thrice and four times as much respectively.^ 

The Vifnusmrti introduces some ceremonial also in respect 
of the taking of exculpatory oaths. It lays down that certain 
things should be put into the hand when oaths are to be taken. 
The same kind of thing is not to be used in all cases, but it is 
to differ with the difference in the amount in dispute. Thus 
when the amount is less than a Kr^nala, a Sudra is to swear by 
a blade of durvd grass (which he must hold in his hand), if it 
is one or more than one hut less than two kr§ijtalaSt by a blade 
of tilfl, if it is two or more than two but less than three 
kf^nalaSt by a blade of silver and if it is three or more than three 
but less than four kr?nalas, by a blade of gold and if it is four or 
more than four but less than five by a lump of earth 

taken from a furrow. When it is a ^utiarna he must undergo the 
ordeal by sacred libation.* Other ordeals are to be resorted to when 
the amount involved is more than that.' The things by which 
oath is to be sworn remain the same for all castes but only, as has 
been noted above, a slight distinction is observed in the actual 
taking of oaths by different castes which is determined by 
the amount involved in each case. Somadevasuri in his 
Nltivikyamfta does not specify any offence for which a man 
can swear an oath. But according to him the things by which 


* Vis, IX. 6 and 11. 

* Kr?9sla was practically *tho smallest weight used ; it was also 
termed rafctiJta and its weight was 0122 grammes. See Manu VIII. 134. 

* IX. /!-14. 

* Vis. IX. 5-10. 

* Vifi. IX. 11. 
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oath is to be taken must be different in the cases of the different 
castes. Thus a Brabmana is to swear by touching his sacred 
thread and gold, a Ksatriya by touching weapons, a precious 
stone, the ground and palydna, a Vaidya by touching his ears, 
bis child or a cowrie (or a sum of money equal to 30 coton'^) 
and gold, and a Sudra by touching milk and seed or an ant-hill. 
The artisans on the other hand are to swear by touching their 
respective implements and those who have taken vows by 
touching the feet of their spiritual guide. Hunters should be 
made to pass over their bows and the outcastes are to split a 
piece of leather which is wet. The commentator of the Nlti- 
vakyamrta quotes several verses attributed to Guru (Brhaspati ?) 
in support of the forms of oath advocated by the Nitivakyamrta.* 
A verse of Manu tells us that false swearing is always 
to be condemned. The person guilty of it is subjected to both 
temporal and spiritual punishment.^ MedhUtithi comments 
that besides condemnation to hell and public obloquy, he will 
receive punishment at the bands of the king also.' An excep¬ 
tion to the prohibition of false swearing is, however, provided 
in another verse of Manu. It purports to say that there is 
nothing wrong in swearing falsely to a courtesan or wife with 
a view to getting one’s desires fulfilled—in such words as 
‘ I do not love any other woman, thou art the beloved of 
my heart,’ etc., in connection with marriages (t.e., for the 
purpose of getting oneself married by inducing the bride or her 
relatives in such words as * 1 shall not marry any other 
woman,* etc.), for the sake of fodder for cows, or for the sake 
of fuel for sacrifice or for the sake of doing good to a 
Brahmaiia.' The idea underlying this rule evidently is that 
the crime is to be excused either when the nature of the 

^ Nitiv&ky&mfta, ViTadasamuddo^a, 80-37. 

• Manu VIII. 111. 

• —Medh. on Manu VIII. 111. 

• Manu VIII. 112. 
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act in respect of which oath is falsely sworn is quite inoffensive 
or when the purpose of the act is sacred. 

All these references to oath are important in more ways 
than one. First they go to prove that the history of oath 
can be traced back to a very early period so far as India is 
concerned. Secondly they show that the exculpatory oaths 
were not peculiar to tribunals only but were freely used among 
men outside the tribunals ns well. In this connection the 
following remark made by Best regarding the character and 
antiquity of oaths in general will bear repetition. “Oaths, 
however, it is well known are not peculiar to courts of justice, 
nor are they even creatures of municipal law, having been 
in use before societies were formed or cities built and the most 
solemn acts of political and social life being guarded by their 
sanction. And however abused or perverted by ignorance and 
superstition, an oath has in every age been found to supply 
the strongest hold on tbe consciences of men, either as a 
pledge of future conduct or as a guarantee for the veracity of 
narration.” It should also be noted that ancient India does 
not stand alone in having resorted to oaths which we have 
characterised as exculpatory. ‘ Decisory oath * which either of 
the litigant parties might tender to the other and * suppletory 
oath * administered by the judge for deciding doubtful cases 
were known in early times in other countries as well. These 
oaths, be it remembered, were invested, just as Indian oaths, 
with a conclusive effect. In this connection we may read 
the following remark of Best with interest. "Formerly a 
system of wholesale swearing pervaded every part of the 

administration of this country (England) : it was observed. 

a pound of tea cannot travel regularly from the ship to 
the consumer without costing half a dozen of oaths at the 
least.*’ ’ 


Best on Evidence, p. 47. 
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Perjury : its Tests. 

Manu declares that evidence given by reason of greed, 
embarrassment, terror, friendship, lust and wrath or from 
ignorance (inadvertence) and childishness (unsteadiness of mind) 
is false.^ The idea evidently is that when testimony is not 
voluntary but is influenced by some cause or when it is 
delivered inadvertently or by one who has not yet acquired 
steadiness of mind, it is practically certain that accuracy and 
completeness, the two main qualities of testimony will suffer 
and consequently such testimony will be false. Another verse 
of Manu seems to suggest that testimony can be false in 
two ways; first when a witness misrepresents a fact and secondly 
when he affirms a fact of which he has no direct knowledge.* 

A good way of detecting falsehood in a witness, as has 
been already stated, is to mark his demeanour consisting in 
confusion, incoherent statements and vacillating or contradictory 
answers at the time of the examination.* KStyayana puts 
much stress upon contradiction between the several statements 
of a witness as a test of the falsehood of his evidence. He 
says, “ when a witness having said something contradicts it 
afterwards, he should be known as a prevaricator and punish¬ 
ed.*’* This text clearly indicates that contradiction appears 
in its most damaging aspect when it is made by an individual 
witness himself. When, however, there is contradiction 
between one witness and another called by a party, it is not 
80 dangerous; it will only affect the credibility of that wit¬ 
ness who is of inferior calibre. This is clear from the rules 
about the weighing of evidence. 

« 

’ VUI. 118. 

. • vm. 95. 

■ Ibid, p. 114. 

* «[TVT Viram., p. 184. 
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We have a verse from y&jSavalkya which deserves special 
notice in connection with the question of perjury. The verse 
is as follows: 

htWh: ipir^TOT: i 

'Evidence having been given by witnesses, if others who are 
more respectable or double in number contradict tliem, tlie first 
deponents will become falsified.’ 

Some commentators think that this verse promulgates the 
rule that when perjury is committed by a number of witnesses 
in concurrence with one another, the best way of detecting it 
is to see if they are contradicted by witnesses who arc double in 
point of number or more respectable, these witnesses being 
produced by the opposite party.* The main objection against 
this interpretation is, as pointed out by VijnSneiSvara, that 
evidence can be adduced by that party on whom the burden 
of proof lies (artkl) and not by bis adversary, inasmuch as it 
is a settled principle that evidence cannot rest on both the 
parties.* Apararka sees no force in such an objection. He 
says that it is true that both the parties cannot produce 
evidence, but this rule is to be applied when the subject 
of evidence is one and the same. When, Iiowever, the 
defendant is convinced that the evidence given against him * 
by the witnesses of his opponent is false, he may prove this 
fact by means of witnesses more reliable or greater in point 
of number.* As a matter of fact a legal text attributed to 
Katyftyana goes to corroborate this view. It declares that if a 
certain thing has been established by the complainant by means 
of certain witnesses and if the defendant knowing it to be false 
proves it to be so by means of other witnesses who are more 

* II. 80. 

* Mit. on Yfij. II. 80. 

* i—Mit. on Yaj. II. 80. 

* Apararka, p. 670. 
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respectable or more numerous, then the witnesses of the 
complainant will be known as perjured.^ 

Vijfiane^vara’s interpretation of the text of Y&jnavalkya is 
that it enacts a rule to the effect that when the witnesses of a 
party become adverse, he may contradict them by other evidence 
given by witnesses more numerous or more respectable and 
thereby prove the perjury of the former witnesses, or, in other 
words, the text sanctions the practice of setting one set of 
witnesses against the other by the same party. Thus when 
some witnesses give evidence designedly contrary to the subject- 
matter of the claim, the party who called them may call in 
other witnesses more respectable or double in point of number, 
and if they depose conformably to the claim, then the former 
witnesses will become falsified or perjured.® A point to be 
noted in this connection is that Vijfiane^vara thus recognises 
that in the event of one’s own witnesses proving hostile, he 
may call other witnesses who may give contradictory evidence, 
for it would be contrary to justice that a party should be made 
to lose his case through the treachery of his witnesses merely 
on the principle that no one should be allowed to discredit the 

witnesses he himself has called. 

We have seen in the chapter on ‘weighing of evidence* that 
agreement between witnesses who are quite numerous or 
respectable is a test of their veracity as against the deposition 
of those less numerous or less respectable. Thus the evidence 
of twenty men or of one learned and religious man is to be 
deemed more conclusive and trustworthy than that of ten men 
or of an ordinary man respectively. The text of Yajnavalkya 
quoted in this chapter, whatever be its scope of application, 
indicates in addition that the opposing evidence of the former 
class of witnesses will be a proof of perjury for the latter 

i—Apararka, p. 679. 

* Mit. on Yaj. II. 80. 
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clasB. To put the whole thing in a nut-shell, superior number 
and superior respectability are not only the tests of value 
but of perjury also for the inferior number and inferior 
respectability. It may here be noted that according to some 
other commentators—and they are earlier than Visvarup&carya 
even—the rule of Yajnavalkya does not promulgate a test of 
truth on the one side and perjury on the other, but has merely 
a bearing on the question of the burden of proof. It has been 
seen that there is a view that in the case of two affirmative 
statements made by two opposite parties the rule is that the 
party making the hrst representation is to be put on proof. 
The commentators just referred to think that the rule embodied 
in Yajhavalkya's verse provides an exception to this particular 
rule. To be more clear, when the witnesses of the j)urvav3dt 
(the party who has made the representation first) and of the 
uttaravadi (the party who has made the representation subse¬ 
quently) are equal in points of respectability and number, then 
the witnesses of the purcavadi are to be examined but the 
process will just be the reverse, t.e., the witnesses of the uttara¬ 
vadi will have to be examined when they are superior in these 
respects. VijnanesVara summarily rejects this view saying 
that it has been rejected by dedrya (the Vyavaharabalambhatti 
and SubodhinI understand this term as referring to Visvarupa- 
carya) on the ground that such an idea is not conveyed by the 
text of Yajnavalkya ; it can neither be deduced from the context 
nor from the subject-matter of the verse.* 


Punishment for Perjury. 

Gautama says, *a false witness is to be censured and 
punished for speaking an untruth.’’ In the opinion of 
Haradatta the censure is to take the form *'nobody should have 

* Mit. on Yuj. II. 80. 

XIII. 23. 
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any intercourse with him,*** As to the modes of punishment 
to be inflicted on false witnesses we should look to the texts 
of other authorities. Manu in the first instance prescribes 
fine as a mode of punishment and says that the amount of fine 
is to vary according to the motive or reason for speaking the. 
untruth.* When a man commits perjury being bribed by 
another, it is evident that he has done it from greed. In such 
a case his punishment will be a fine of one thousand punas. 
Sometimes it happens that a witness, though very honest and 
accustomed to speak the truth, may get confused at the time of 
bis examination on account of some distraction of the mind and 
thereby his deposition may turn out to be false. In such a case 
the reason is embarrassment (moha) and the punishment 
prescribed is a fine of purvasahasa (lowest amercement).* Some¬ 
times it may enter into the head of a witness that if through his 
giving true evidence a party is defeated the latter will bring ruin 
upon him by injuring his relations or making him suffer 
financially. The reason of giving false evidence here is fear and 
the punishment for it will be a fine of two madhyamasdhasas 
(middle amercement). Similarly if a witness gives false evidence 
from a consideration of friendship or out of wrath he will have 
to pay a fine four times the amount of purvasdhasa (lowest 
amercement) and three times madhyamasdh<isa (middle amerce¬ 
ment) respectively. Punishment will be very high in case false 
evidence is caused by sexual love. Thus if a person deposes 
falsely from love he bears to a female happening to be one of the 
parties, he will be fined 2,500 punas. The offence is 
comparatively light when a witness gives false testimony through 
ajndna (this term generally means/fiandbhdva, t.e., ignorance, 
but Medhatithi takes it here in the sense of bhrO-nti, 

* vft i 

* Manu VIII. 130-121. 

* * Two hundred and fifty paiyi» are declared to be the first or lowest 
amercement, five hundred are considered aa the mean (or middlemost), 
but one thousand as the highest.*—Manu VUI. 1S8. 
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mistake), specially if he corrects himself afterwards. Conse¬ 
quently the punishment in such a case is also not heavy*. Thus 
if a man through this cause says what is not the fact but 
corrects himself at the time of the regular examination, his 
punishment will consist of a fine of 200 panes. The punish¬ 
ment is still lighter, e.g., a fine of 100 panas, when the cause 
of perjury is balabhava (childishness).* One who has not 
acquired steadiness of mind is termed a b&la. It is known that 
a bald cannot generally be a witness ; so the fine of 100 panes 
prescribed for perjury caused by childishness refers to the case 
of one, commentators say, who has just passed his minority.* 

These rules apply to all castes including the Brahmapa when 
it is proved that the accused has committed perjury for several 
times and when the particular motive of committing it is also 
well known.* 

Yajfiavalkya’s text regarding the punishment of perjury is 
as follows: — 

^ ar^: * * 

The meaning of this text is that suborners as well 
as witnessess guilty of perjury are liable to be punished 
severally with a fine double the amount of the suit, that 
is to say, double the amount which is to be awarded as 
punishment to the defeated party on account of his 
loss in the suit and in the case of a Brahmana 
the punishment should l>e ciudsana. Vijnanefivara thinks 
that this rule will operate where the reason or motive of 
committing perjury is not known and when at the same time 

' Medh. on Menu VIII. 120-121. 

* tiR'WT'wtflwww wsTfufli I—Medh. on Manu VIII. 12U 

^ wrwq i—Balazhbhatti. p- ^I. 

* ^ —^Mit. on Yoj. II* 81* 

‘ Y&j. II. 81. 
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this offence is known not to be a repeated one, i.e., when 
it is not habitual." Fivasona has the meanings of denudation, 
destruction of the dwelling house and banishment. The nature 
of each individual suit is to determine which of these three 
meanings is to be given to the term.* The Smrticandrikfi 
states that where the punishment or fine for people of other 
castes guilty of perjury is small {alpa), large (bahu) or 
enormous (atihahu), that for a Brfthmana wiU be denudation, 
unhousing and banishment respectively.® This view is not 
quite in agreement with VijMneSvara’s. For VijnfineSvara 
is of opinion that punishment of fine and not of denudation 
is to be prescribed for a Brahmana also when the subject- 
matter of the suit is small. Evidently he thinks that 

denudation is a heavier punishment than fine/ 

Manu has another text also on the subject of punishment 
for false witnesses. It declares that the punishment for the 
three inferior castes giving false evidence is pranosa coupled 
with the prescribed fine, while for a Brfthmana it is vivOsana 
only.* Commentators explain that this rule is to apply when 
the offence has been proved to be a repeated one.® We may 
note here that pravasana as a punishment for perjury has been 
sanctioned by the aTtJuUastra also." According to KuUOka 
and some other later commentators pramsa means banishment.® 
But Medhfttithi and Vijnftnesvara are of opinion that it signifies 
corporal punishment as well. Vijn&nesvara further says that 

' ran ^ i—Mit. on Yaj . II. 8 1. 

’ bwwt irm i 

—Mit. on Taj. II. 81. 

• 8c., p. 216. 

• Mit. on Tftj. II. 81. 

• Manu VlII. 123. 

• • But when the motive for committing it is not known.’ 

(Mit.) ; see also Medb. on Manu VIII. 123. 

» Kau. IV. 4: ifil i 

• Eul. on Manu VIII. 123. 
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corporal punishment includes cutting off the lips, amputation 
of the tongue and deprivation of life.* This view is supported 
by a further statement to the effect that pravasa has the 
meaning of corporal punishment in the political science 
(arthaidstTa) and that the subject under discussion has a 
close relation to such a science.* We know from a text of 
N&rada that corporal punishment includes imprisonment as 
well.* The precise nature of the corporal punishment will be 
determined after all by a consideration of the subject of 
false evidence.* As regards oitJdsana, it must be interpreted 
here also to signify denudation, deprivation of the dwelling 
house and banishment with reference to the status and motive 
of the offender and subject-matter of the suit. KuUuka’s 
conclusion about the punishment of a Brahmana is that it 
should only be vivdsana and not fine. He quotes the authority 
of another text of Manu to show that a Brahmapa should 
always be exempted from pecuniary penalty.® This com¬ 
mentator thus goes against the view of the MitftksarS on 
this point according to which the punishment of fine may be 
inflicted on a Brfthmana after a consideration of the circum¬ 
stances which led him to commit perjury. For, if the principle 
that a Brfthmana cannot be fined be accepted as a final one, 
then it would follow that even in a case where this offence 
is not at all grave a Brfthmapa should be punished by denuda¬ 
tion, destruction of the dwelling house or banishment or 
he should go unpunished altogether. The Mitftk^arft further 
points out that the punishment of fine in the case of a Brfthmapa 
has been sanctioned by some legal authorities including Manu 

' Medh. on Manu VIII. 123 ; Mit. on Y&j. II. 81. 

* wdt’TPi —Mit. on Yaj. II. 81. 

» Nar. 54 (appendix). 

* —Mit. on Yaj. II. 81. 

* Kul. on Manu VIII. 123; ^ vff: 

I—^Manu VIII. 380< 
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himself.' The text on the authority of which KuUuka bases 
his decision has also not been left unreconciled. The rule 
embodied in this text, the Mit&k^arS says, is not a general 
one applying to all cases but relates only to the case of assault 
committed for the first time.' Govindaraja accepts the position 
taken up by this commentary regarding the punishment of 
a Brahmana for perjury and says that it should be denudation 
preceded by fine. Visnu’s pxmishment for a perjuror is the 
confiscation of bis entire property.* This rule has been inter¬ 
preted by some as referring to the case of perjury committed 
1 n respect of landed property and by others to the cases of 
the Sudras and of those who arc not at all virtuous.* 
Vftcaspati thinks that it is to apply to the case of one who 
is habituated to give false testimony.* 

It has been seen above that dfspido^a and ku^kdraka are 
incompetent witnesses. Drs^do^a means, according to some 
commentators, a person who has formerly been convicted of 
perjury or whose habit of speaking falsehood has been detected.* 
Ku^kdraka, as has been noted, may be the same as kuMH 
of Y&jilavalkya and may mean a suborner. Thus it may be 
asserted that the punishment of suborners and false witnesses 
consisted also in their being disabled to give evidence on all 
future occasions. Evidently giving evidence was considered 
rather as a right or privilege than as a mere duty. 

Testimony is false by omission when it is withheld. The 
Hindu law of evidence does not allow any excuse for such 
falsehood even. Gautama distinctly says, 'if being asked a 
witness does not answer, he is guilty of a crime.'' Narada is 

* Mit. on Yaj. 11. 81. See also Manu VIU. 878. 

■ ... ini iTOTpnviTvfbnni, ^ i—Mit. on Y&j. 11. 81. 

* V. 175. 

* ... i i giq v i w i rflfMq V R g wm —Sc., p. 217. 

* vnv (Vyavaharacintamapi in manuscript). 

* Chapter on 'competency and incompetency of witnesses.* 

» XIII. 6. 
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more emphatic. According to him a man who conceals at the 
time of the trial what he really knows and has related to 
others is a greater criminal than a false witness and deserves 
specially heavy punishment.* K&tyayana’s rule regarding the 
punishment of a witness for concealing his evidence is more 
definite. According to him a witness who does not say 
anything when questioned should be imprisoned, condemned and 
fined according to law. His fine will consist of three hundred 
coins in suits regarding verbal assault, fraud or quarrel and of 
the whole amount of debt in a suit regarding debt.* We have a 
text of Y&jnavalkya also on the subject. It refers to the 
punishment of a witness for concealing his evidence from 
others when witnesses are to be examined all together and not 
separately. The punishment, as the text indicates, is to be 
extremely heavy. It is to consist, for the three inferior castes, 
in a fine eight times the amount to be paid by the defeated 
party on the loss of bis claim, and for a Br^hmana in utrdaana.* 
The MitHk^ara explains that the punishment of vivdsana is to 
be awarded to a Br&hmana only when he is unable to pay the 
prescribed fine. When the people other than the Brahmanas 
cannot pay the fine, they will be chained, sent to jail or made 
to give services as sanctioned for their respective castes.^ 

The punishments of witnesses guilty of perjury by commis¬ 
sion or omission and of suborners have been described. These 
punishments, like all other punishments, were inflicted from a 
consideration of public interest. Manu says, ' the penalties for 
false evidence have been prescribed to prevent failure of justice 
and restrain injustice.'' 

* vtI^’ ot ftfkr a i 

w B —IV. 197. 

See also So., p. 212. 

■ Sc., pp. 212-213. 

* II. 82. See Mit. also on the same. 

• mw —Mil. on luj. II* 82. 

• Manu VIII. 122. 
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E^tyayana prescribes punishment for the party also who 
through the greed of attaining victory calls in those as witnesses 
who are known to have committed perjury on some former 
occasion—the proper punishment for such a man is to be the 
confiscation of his entire property to be followed by banish¬ 
ment.* 

Prom what we have seen it becomes clear that our law¬ 
givers made very little distinction between perjury by commis¬ 
sion and perjury by omission and that they regarded wilful 
perjury or subornation of perjury as a grievous offence. We 
may note here that it was regarded as a deadly sin too. 
Perjurors are likened to the killers of embryo and eternal hell 
is said to be their future punishment. There are several smrti 
texts describing the terrible pains and calamities that a false 
witness is to be subjected to after death.* We know that 
these texts or at least some of them were to be repeated by 
way of admonition by the judge to the witnesses when they 
were going to be examined in order that they might be inspired 
with awe. But as the bulk of the people are always very 
base, unprincipled, irreligious and regardless of what may or 
may not happen after death, perjury is sure to be committed 
notwithstanding all the threatenings about the future state of 
existence. The lawgivers being fully convinced that false 
witnesses were very great enemies of the state inasmuch as 
they hampered the course of justice the proper administration 
of which was considered to be the chief duty for the king, made 
the offence cognisable by penal justice too and thought that it 
deserved the severest punisliment that the law oould inflict. 
We have seen that the circumstances under which the offence 
was committed, the subject-matter about which it was committed 

i—Sc., p. 217. 

• Manu Vin. 89-101 ; Vi?. VIU. 34-25 ; Nir. IV. 198-224 ; Sc., 
pp. 200-201 ; etc. 
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and the status of the person who committed it were also 
fully taken into consideration in awarding punishment. The 
punishment thus variod from simple fine and censure to impri- 
sonment, banishment, confiscation of property and deprivation 
of life. 

We may also note here that the law regarding the punish¬ 
ment of perjury as obtained in India does not stand in strong 
contrast with that of other countries. **By a still unrepealed 
Act of Elizabeth the punishment is a fine of £20, and in 
default of payment of the fine, the pillory where the offender 
is directed to have *both his ears nayled.* The same statute 
also disabled the offender from giving any evidence in future 
forever.” ” The pillory has been abolished and the disability 
to testify has been generally considered to be abolished by 
the Evidence Act, 1843. The present punishment is that 
provided by the Perjury Act, 1728, as amended by the Penal 
Servitude Acts ; that is, not more than seven years' penal 
servitude or imprisonment-’* ” In Scotland by Act of 1665, 
0. 22, perjury was punished by confiscation of movables, and 
by piercing the tongue to which the judge in aggravated cases 
might add any other penalty that the case seemed to require. 
There was also disability to give evidence in future and this was 
taken away by 16 Viet., C. 27. S. 1, and piercing the tongue has 
in modern times been superseded by penal servitude or 
imprisonment.” * 

Another rule in connection with the law of perjury is 
apparently so unsupportable from the ethical point of view that 
we cannot leave it unnoticed. It seems rather unusual that 
authors of the religious codes who condemn so vehemently the 
violation of truth in a witness should have encouraged it under 
certain circumstances. Mauu, Gautama, Yujfiavalkya, Vi^pu, 
Va4i?tha and Brhaspati all unanimously declare that perjury is 
permissible when the death of a member of the four castes 

* Best on Evidence, pp^ 89-41< 
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would be occasioned by true evidence.* Manu goes so far as to 
say that falsehood is preferable to truth in such a case.* 
Gautama qualifies his rule by saying that false evidence should 
not be allowed for saving the life of a sinful man.® Kulluka 
concludes from this rule of Gautama that perjury is allowable 
for a witness only when he becomes sure that the accused has 
deviated from the right course through inattention or oversight 
and not in the cases of great criminals like burglars and 

thieves.* Medhatithi’s argument for the justification of this 

rule is this: when a man is sentenced to death by the true 

evidence of a witness who is free to say anything he chooses, 

the latter becomes the transgressor of the law * one shall not 
kill any living being.' This commentator discusses at great 
length as to how a witness through whose true evidence a man 
is capitally punished becomes not only the means (hetu) but 
the principal agent (prayojaka) of killing.* Vijnane^vara says 
that by the prohibition of speaking the truth, silence and false 
deposition on the part of a witness which were formerly pro¬ 
hibited are now enjoined. He continues to say that when in 
a charge based on suspicion speaking the truth will entail the 
death of any of the four tribes and speaking falsehood will not 
cause the death of anybody, there falsehood is enjoined. Where 
speaking truth will cause the death of either of the parties and 
speaking falsehood will lead to the death of a third party, 
there silence is enjoined if the king allows it. If the king 
does not allow it by any means, then a witness should render 
bis evidence futile by contradiction. When it is also not 
possible, truth should be spoken. Because otherwise there will 

' Manu VIII. 104 ; Gau. Xm. 24 ; Vi?. VIII. 16 ; Yuj. II. 83 ; Vas. 
XVI. 36. For Brhaspati text, see Bn., p. 207. 

* —Manu VIII. 104. 

* Gau. xm. 25. 

* vsw ^ ... 

—Kul. on Manu VIII. 104. 


' Medh. on Manu VIII. 104. 
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be the double sio of speaking falsehood and of killing another 
person. Vijfiane^vara further says that in the event of speaking 
falsehood the penalties of perjury shall not attach to the 
witnesses on the facts of the case coming to light by some other 
means and at another time.^ 

It is realised, however, by the authorities that the sin 
that is generally caused by speaking falsehood arises even when 
a witness saves the life of a man through false evidence and 
hence some expiation for the sin must be done. The best 
expiation, according to them, is the offering of Sarasvata 
oblation.* 

The license given to false testimony for a judicial purpose 
illustrates after all bow “religious sanction has been enlisted in 
the cause of falsehood.^ This is at least whimsical if not wholly 
unjust. "Cases, however, in which the force of religious 
sanction has operated on the side of* perjury even in Christian 
countries are neither impossible, nor without example." * 

Miscellaneous. 

It is the duty of the judge to assume a gentle look while 
he is engaged in hearing a case.^ Vicaspati rightly thinks that 
be will easily get at the truth by not puzzling thp parties.® The 
judge should neither converse with any of the parties in private, 
nor should he give any clue to the witnesses.® Helping the 
witnesses by giving them clues constitutes an offence according 
to Kautilya.’ Manu enjoins that a party should not talk with 

* Mit. on Yaj. II. 88. 

• Menu. VIII. 106, Yaj. TI. 88. 

* Bcntbam’s Judicial Evidence, p. 234. 

• wfjc I— Sc., p. 52. 

—Vy. C. 

• Sc., p. 51. 

* i—Kau. IV. fl. 
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his own witnesses secretly.^ The intention of this rule evidently 
is to see that they are not tutored. According to Nftrada the 
proof of any attempt on the part of a party to win over the 
witnesses of his opponents will lead to his defeat and as such 
he should not even converse with them.* A very important 
duty on the part of a litigant is to call in and produce the 
witnesses who have been cited by him. Manu^ and Narada 
distinctly say that the judge should declare that party as having 
failed in the suit who saying ‘ I have witnesses’ does not produce 
them though ordered to do so.® The loss in such an instance is 
evidently due to the presumption that if these witnesses were 
produced something fatal to bis interests would have been 
brought to light. Medhatithi remarks that a man loses his 
case not only by the proofs of his opponent's contention but also 
by the absence of proofs in support of his own and this absence 
of proofs can easily be ascertained by the fact that they have not 
been produced though he has been repeatedly asked to do so.* 
The principle recognised seems to be that when a party has come 
to the court he should rely on the strength of his own proofs 
and not on the absence of proofs in his opponent. All such 
proofs are to be produced before the decision of a suit. 
Narada says, ‘'when a law-suit has been decided, evidence 
becomes useless.” * “As the fertilising power of rain is thrown 
away on ripe grain, even so evidence becomes useless, when 
the suit has been decided.” * An exception is provided, however, 
in the case of evidence being announced in the first stage of 
the trial. Thus a claimant will be debarred from producing 
any witness and document after the trial has been finished 
only if he has not announced in the first stage of the trial that 


* Manu, VIII. 55. 

■ Nar. IV. 165. 

• Manu. Vm. 67, Nar. 11. 61. 

* Medh. on Manu VIII. 57. 

• I. 62. * I* 63, 
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he has them. But if having said have witnesses and 
documents' he cannot produce them in the third stage of the 
trial through some unforeseen circumstances, then bis case 
will be reviewed and the evidences accepted.^ The sum and 
substance of Narada's rule is that a party can got a review of 
his case on the ground that be could not produce his evidences 
in time provided be has mentioned them at the time of filing 
his complaint. According to Manu and Vi^pu a decision 
obtained by false evidence may also be reviewed and set aside. 
They say ** if it can be proved that a perjured witness has 
given false evidence in a suit, then the judgment is to be 
reversed by the judge and what has been done must be considered 
as undone."* Kulluka explains the injunction of Manu in this 
way ;—* If it can be ascertained in the course of a trial that a 
witness has given false evidence then the proceedings must be 
stopped and if the case has been finished, it should be 
re-tried though sentence has been pronounced.’ * 


• Asah&ya on Nfir. I. 62. 

• Manu. VIII. 117, Vi?. VIII. 40. 

• uifnfHTvaEuftrfa 

—^£ul. on Manu VIII. 117. 
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Documents 

Among the ancient law-books, as pointed out by Buhler, 
Vasistha Dhannasastra is the only one that contains allusions 
to written documents and names them as one of the means of 
legal proof.^ Gautama, Bodhayana and Apastamba do not 
make any mention of documents and bonds. Bftbler attempts 
to explain this omission not by an assumption that in their 
times writing was unknown but by the consideration that 
judicial technicalities like the determination of the legal value 
of written documents had less importance in their eyes and 
were left either to the ddac&ra (custom of the country) or to 
the NIti or Artha^astrar—the Institutes of polity and the Arts of 
common life.* 

Though there are no details regarding documents in the 
code of Manu and though as a matter of fact documents are 
barely mentioned by name in this work, yet some clear 
references to documents, bonds and edicts found in it bear 
unmistakable evidence to the fact that they were quite familiar 
when the code was compiled. These references have been 
collected by Bhhler. Here we need mention only a few of 
them. Verse 168 of Chapter VHI contains a reference to 
the documents caused to be written by force. It is enjoined 
that such documents will not be admissible in evidence. The 
expression nibandh is used in verse 265 of Chapter Vm. It 
has been taken by the commentators as meaning * to record in 
writing.’ * The purport of the verse indicates that no other 

' fi. B. E., Vol. XXV, soil. 

‘ Ihid. 

w.. . • frWfmn(Kul.). 
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meaning is possible. It is stated here that when any dispute 
regarding the boundary of a land arises it is for the king to 
record the boundary together with the names of the witnesses 
with whose help he decides the dispute. It is thus obvious 
that the drawing up of a document intended to have legal 
force in future is meant. Medhatithi also sees in the word 
anihaddha (verse 76, Ch. VIII) a reference to the written 
entry of witnesses in documents.' The word kurunu occurs 
in two of the verses of Manu and in both places has the 
meanings of documents, bonds and witnesses according to the 
commentators.® Another verse of Manu (IX. 232) mentions 
royal edicts (idsana) which represent a kind of public documents. 
Here it is said that persons forging such documents should be 
put to death by the kiug. Buhler further remarks, ‘ the highly 
developed trade by land and sea on which ad valorem duties were 
imposed, the existence of official lists of prices which were 
renewed periodically, the complicated system of calculations 
of interest and the occurrence of mortgages would be impossible 
without written documents.® Kautilya’s references to hkhxUi 
(III. 11) as well as to ^asana and other varieties of royal writs 
(II. 10) are also good proofs for the great antiquity of Indian 
documents both private and public. The claims of Indian 
documents to a high antiquity are no less established by the 
exhaustive treatment of the subject by Yajfiavalkya. Ihe 
subject has also been fully discussed by so distinguished text- 
writers as Narada, Vim. Katyayana, Vyasa and Bfhaspati 
who of course belong to a comparatively late period. 

Vasi^tha has divided documents primarily into two classes ; 
(1) laukika (private) and (2) rdjaklya (official or public).* 
J&napada is another name for laukika documents according to an 

* iiPufl I 

• VIII. 152-154 ^ ^ (Medh,). 

• 8. B. E., Vol. XXV, ci. 

* XTwrfla ^ I—Be., p. 125, and May., p. 15. 
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anonymous smfti text.^ The main distinction between a public 
and a private document is that the former comes from persons 
in authority and the latter is current among the people for 
transactions of business of daily life.’ 


Private Documents. 

According to Vi^nu and Narada a private document is valid 
only when it does not go against the custom of the country 
[deiacardviruddham), when its contents conform to the rules 
regarding pledges, sureties, bails, and the like {vyaktadhividhi- 
laksatfam), when the order in which a document is generally 
written is not disturbed and when its letters are not effaced 
i.e., illegible (avilupta-kramd-ksaram).* As explained by the 
B&lambhatti» the expression vyaktddhividhilak$anam {HU 
answering to the rules regarding mortgages, pledges and other 
kinds of securities) relates to a document recording a transaction 
with pledge.^ The expression aviluptakramdk^aram indicates 
that the violation of the order prescribed for a document and 
^ the efifacement of letters and words affecting the sense generally 
had the consequence of vitiating a document. The expression 
deiacariviruddham shows that the de^dedra prevailing in each 
country in regard to the validity of a document was never to 
be ignored. Now what is actually implied by de^dcaru in 
relation to a document ? Asah&ya understands the expression 
rather in ao unusual sense. He says that the writing which 
does not record a gift of something not ht to be given or a 
disposition in regard to a minor is aviruddha {lit. not adverse) 

—S6., p. 125 ; May,, p. 15. 

* i—V.-loka in manuscript. 

■ Vi?. VII. 11, Nar. IV. 136. 

* I —Balam. on Mit. on V&j. II. 89. 
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to the deidcdra (usages of the country).* Now it is a matter of 
common knowledge that not to give anything not fit to be given 
and not to allow a property to be disposed of by a minor cannot 
constitute a peculiar custom of auy country and these are rules 
promulgated by common law as applicable everywhere. 
Mitrami^ra quotes the verse deiacdra, etc., in support of the 
contention that the prohibition of the use of local dialects 
does not apply to private documents.* But he does not 
explicitly say which are the words in this verse conveying 
directly or indirectly such a sense. The Mitak^ara raises the 
question of the use of local dialects in course of the explanation 
of avilupiakramak^aram. This commentary says that though 
the apparent meaning of this expression is that a document is 
valid and makes proof only when its import and language are 
free from breaks and obscurity and when at the same time there 
is no erasure or eifacemeot of letters, yet what it really signifies 
is that the use of refined language is not compulsory in private 
documents as in the case of royal edicts.' Thus the expression 
de^dcaraviruddham contains no reference direct or indirect, 
according to this commentary, to the language to be used in 
documents. Some light is thrown by Devanabhatte on the 
matter referred to by de§dcdra in regard to a document. He 
seems to suggest that it may refer to the mention of the name 
of the day on which the transaction takes place or to the number 
of witnesses to be employed for attestation.' It goes without 
saying that many other formalities and peculiarities which are 
merely local are also referred to by the term de^dcara. Whatever 
might be the precise significance of deidcdra in relation 


Aaahuya on Nur. IV. 180. 

• Tfftifin ilwTV i—V iram.. p. 103. 

• Mit. on Yaj. 11. 89. 

• I—Sc., p. 183. 

••• ^ vtw: >—-Sc., p. 134. 
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to the rules of writing there is no doubt that it had always to be 
respected at the time of executing a bond. Kfityayana distinctly 
says that the non-observance of deiaedra or local usage in 
drawing up a document is one of the causes which vitiate it.^ 
Thus it becomes perfectly clear that the evidence of usage was 
admitted even at an early period to prove the validity of a 
document. 

According to Bfhaspati private documents are of seven 
classes, viz., hh&gapatra (a deed of partition), ddnapaira (a deed 
of gift), krayapatra (a deed of purchase), Mhdnapatra (a deed 
of mortgage), samvitpatra (a deed of agreement), ddsapatra 
(a deed of bondage) and riiapatra (a deed of debt).* Vyasa 
classifies them into eight kinds ctraka (a document written by the 
pauralekhdka —city scribe), svahasta (a document written by the 
obligor), upagata (a document written by the obligee), ddkipatra 
(a deed of pledge), fcrai/apatra (a deed of purchase), sthitipaiTa 
(a deed of agreement), vUuddhipatra (a deed of purification) 
and safidhipatra (a deed of reconciliation).* The SmrticandrikS 
rightly observes that neither of these classifications is exhaustive. 
Brhaspati omits to mention sXmdvivddapatra (a deed recording 
the settlement of boundary disputes) and Vyasa ignores 
vibkdgapatra (a deed of partition). In fact the use of the 
expression adi in Bphaspati^s text indicates that complete 
enumeration has not been made by him and there are other 
kinds of documents also.* Vyasa* s classification is unsound also 
for the reason that it has not been done on a uniform basis. 
The classification of documents into clraka, svahasta and 
upagata proceeds on one basis, namely, according as it is written 

' vf[ I—Sc., p. 141. Apararka reads (or ^ 

W l fu ^n w in the verse. See Apararka on Y5j. II. 80. 

■ May., p. 16. * So., p. 185. 

* i—Sc., p. 135. 
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by the professional scribes, the obligor or the obligee and the 
classihcation into other 6ve kinds has been done on quite 
another basis, namely, according to the subject-inatter. So 
instead of saying that documents are of eight kinds, Vydsa 
should have rather said that from one point of view they are of 
three kinds and from another they are of five kinds. 

A document is termed clraka when it is written by the city- 
scribe {pauralckhaka) and attested by subscribing witnesses.' It 
should be noted here that though janapada is the name applicable 
to all private documents whether svahasta or anyakfta, yet more 
technically the term applies to those documents only which 
are written by scribes of well-known places or of high official 
positions and properly attested by witnesses.* The anyakrU 
document of NSrada and sthanakrta' document of Brhaspati 
also are those which are written by others, i.c., professional 
scribes and attested by witnesses. So practically there is little 
distinction between araka. jdnapada, anyafcrla and sthemifcrte 
documents. They are all to be written by persons other than 
the parties and attested by witnesses. A svahasta documMt on 
the other hand is in the handwriting of the obligor himself and 
requires no attestation.* The peculiarity of a svahasta document, 
as pointed out by Yajnavalkya, is that it has the advantage of 
being valid even without attesting witnesses/ evidently owing 
to its direcUy proceeding from the party against whom it is to 
be used. Jimutav&hana comments that such a document also 


‘ So., p. 1S5. 

• ^ i - ^ P* 

• *WT I—May., p. 15. 

The term * written in a particular place' ( ) seems to relate 

to documents, written by a professional scribe and attested by subscribing 
witnc.ses.-8. B. E.. XXIU. p. 334 £n. 

—K&t. in Be., p. 136. 

• Yuj. U. 81 ). 
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if attested is placed on a safer footing.^ Mitrami^ra says that 
it is to the interest of the obligee to have it attested.‘ An 
upagata document has been defined as one written by the obligee 
with the consent of the obligor.* In all probability attestation 
was essential to such a document though authorities do not say 
anything about it. We know it from Katyayana, however, that 
the upagata documents are very risky. It is laid down by him 
that if the debtor being sued says that the document was written 
without his consent, then the creditor speaking by it will have 
first of all to take the burden of proving that the requisite 
consent was given at the time of its execution and in the event 
of his failure to prove it the document will be regarded as a 
forged one and will have no effect as proof.* 

We meet with some texts attributed to Vyasa which set 
forth the relative weight of the diverse kinds of documents.* 
These texts declare that a nrpa^asana is superior to jSnapada, 
and a janapada * to svahasia with witnesses, and a svahasta with 
witnesses to a svahasia without witnesses. Devanabhatta adds 
that a svahasta without witnesses is superior to an upagata."^ 
He further dissolves the compound nrpaiasanam into nrpdt 
£dsanam and comments that nrpa signifies by hksand all kinds 


• i—Vm., p. 3S4. 

• wfefwTrewrtwRTvt aircrew i 

—Mitrami4ra on YSj. II. 89. 
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of public documents other than ^d^ana.^ What he means to say 
is that a ^dsana or royal edict is more reliable than the rest of 
the public documents. Thus if the following classification of 
documents be made, e^ch preceding class will be superior to 
each of the succeeding classes : — 

1. Sttsana. 

2. Other public documents. 

3. Janapada. 

4. Svahasta with witnesses. 

5. Svahasta without witnesses. 

6. Upagata. 

It should be noted here that the greater reliability or superior 
worth of a document has been determined according as it has 
the less possibility of being tampered with or forged.* 

A jdnapada document (t.c., a private document written by a 
reputed scribe) is to contain the name of the reigning king and 
a description of his vaiji^a (dynasty). Special care should be 
taken that the traditional order of writing a document is kept 
up and the local usage observed. It should also be specifically 
dated—the year, the month, the fortnight as well as the day on 
which it is framed should be mentioned in it.* A deed of 
debt, according to Yajhavalkya, besides specifying in details 
the date of the transaction, should be provided with such parti¬ 
culars about the parties as their names, the names of their 
fathers, their tribes and families and the scholastic titles such 
as bahvreha or ka^ha assigned as a mark of distinction for 
reading some portion of the Vedas/ Vs^i^t^a and Vyfisa enjoin 

lurslv i—Sc., p. 161. 

* VOT i—Sc., p. 150. 

* (Vy&sa). 

... etc.,—Nor. in So., pp. 182-188. 

* Yaj. II. 85»; i ws Mit. 
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that such a document should bear the sign-manual of the obligor 
and be attested by two witnesses.’ It is further enjoined by 
Va^istha that in a deed of debt should be mentioned also such 
other details as the country and place of residence of each of the 
parties, the particular branches, of Vedic lore they belong to, 
the things borrowed or pledged, their kinds and number and 
rate of interest to which both the parties agree.’ Vijnaneivara 
and Apararka remark that these particulars or most of them 
are covered by the term Hi in Yajnavalkya’s text.’ The 
Sukranlti lays down that private documents relating to gift, 
sale and purchase of immovable property are valid only when 
they are executed with the consent of co-sharers and attested by 

the headman of the village or the like.’ 

Yajfiavalkya states that the signature of the debtor should 
be put below the contents of the document and it should be 
accomplished with the words ‘I, son of such and such, agree 
to what has been written above.” Each of the witnesses also 
should write with his own hand, after specifying the name of 
his father, ‘ I being such a one am a witness to this matter.’ 
The scribe should put his signature at the end and write ‘ I, 
son of so and so, have written this document being solicited by 
both the parties.” He should put his suaJmsfa or sign-manual 
as well.’ Narada says that when the debtor does not know how 
to write, he should cause another person to write his assent in 
presence of all the witnesses. When a witness cannot write. 


■ ^ WkariT V Vtts. in Viram.. p. 101. 
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Viram., p. 191. 
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he should cause the fact of his being a witness to be written 
by another witness or a different person and this also should be 
done before all other witnesses.* Devapabhatta remarks that 
when a debtor or a witness happens to know a foreign script 
and not the one in which the document is written, he may put 
his' signature in the script he is familiar with. He quotes 
Kityayana as an authority in whose opinion all local scripts may 
be used in a document.^ 

As to the number of witnesses to be employed for attesting 
a document, there seems to have been no fixed rule. The texts 
of Harlta, Vyasa and Vafiistha enjoining the attestation of 
private documents use dual number in the word sSh^in • 
and hence it seems probable that two witnesses were generally 
deemed sufficient for the purpose of attestation. The main text 
on the subject is, however, that of Yajdavalkya. This text uses 
the word sdk^in in plural number. A good deal of discussion 
has centred round it and we quote the text below :— 




Vi^varupacarya reads asamah and says that the expression means 
three.* He discards the reading aamdh on the ground that 
neither of its meanings two or any multiple of two will be appli¬ 
cable here. It cannot mean two because such a meaning will 
be inconsistent with the plural number in the word sdk^in. 


VT i—Viram., p. 191 j Sc., p. 1S4. 
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It cannot also mean a multiple of two, such as four, because 
it would go against the smfti text which distinctly 
says that the number three is to be considered best 
in connection with witnesses for attesting a document.^ 
Vijnane^vara accepts the reading samah but seems not to 
take it as referring to the particular number of witnesses 
for attestation. According to him the term signifies equality 
in point of number and qualifications.' His explanation is thus 
quite vague. He is, however, followed by the author of the 
Mayukha.* Apararka follows Vi^varupa in accepting the 
reading asatndh but expresses the opinion that it does not 
positively signify three but simply an odd number such as 
three, five, seven, etc.* This explanation is perhaps based on 
the consideration that truth may even be ascertained from the 
statements of the majority of witnesses in the case of dis¬ 
crepancy in their evidence. Jimutav&hana, Vacaspati and all 
other later digest-makers accept the reading samah and thus 
according to them the number is to be any multiple of two. 
Devanabliatta comments that the plural number used by 
Y&jnavalkya in the word sdksin does not indicate that there 
should be more than two witnesses to attest each and every 
document. Many witnesses may be necessary in the case of 
important documents only. He points out that a document 
written by another (anyakrta) is generally called five-membered 
taking the creditor, the debtor, the scribe and two witnesses 
into account." He naturally prefers the reading samah and 
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takes it to mean two, evidently ignoring the plural number 
used.^ He leaves after all tlie question of the number of 
witnesses to be employed for attesting a document to be decided 
finally by local usage.* 

A very important thing in connection with the execution 
of a document is that great care is to be taken in the matter of 
selecting its scribe and the witnesses who are to subscribe to it. 
According to Katyayana a document is spoiled through the 
blemishes of the scribe and of the witnesses.® Vyasa also says 
that a document may well be considered as forged if it is found 
that any of the witnesses who have subscribed to it or the 

scnbe who has written it is of wicked disposition or of vicious 
habits.^ 

There are some sniffi texts which show that our law-givers ’ 
were fuHy alive to the necessity of providing for what purported 
to be the copies of documents under certain circumstances 
witli a view to admitting them in evidence in future. These 
texts thus illustrate that anciently the secondary evidence of a 
transaction in the shape of the copy of a document could be 
admitted when the primary evidence thereof, U., the document 
Itself was not available. The texts are as follows : 

I® 

‘When a document is in another country, when its writing 
is bad (in consequence of the characters or words being written 
in a corrupt, equivocal or unintelligible manner), when it is 

■ tfn ... —Sc., p. 134 . 
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lo6t, when its writing is effaced (on account of the ink having 
become pale), when it is stolen by thieves, when it is torn, 
burnt or split into two—under any of these circumstances 
another document has to be executed.’ 

* If a document is split, torn or stolen, if its writing is effaced, 
if it is lost or badly written, a fresh document should be 
executed.’ 

^ m 1 

?TOT b * 

. * When a document is split by dirt, when it is burnt, perforated 
or lost or when its letters are obliterated by the sweat (of 
the hand), a new document should be executed.’ 

Asabftya remarks that when a document meets with any 
of the diverse accidents mentioned, the party by whom it was 
executed may be compelled to give another document in its 
place.* Vijnane^vara says that a document may be renewed 
under any of these circumstances only if both the parties 
agree.* 

Another verse of Nfirada deserves to be noticed in this 
connection. We know from this verse and the interpretation 
put upon it that our law-makers and jurists recognised the 
principle that proper search is to be made for the primary or 
original evidence of a transaction, namely, the document itself, 
before receiving secondary evidence thereof in the shape of 
oral testimony of witnesses. This verse further informs us 
that the secondary evidence of a transaction was receivable 

' NSr. IV. 146. 
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ODly when sufficient excuse could be given for the non-produc¬ 
tion of primary evidence and that the excuses which the law 
allowed for dispensing with primary evidence were that the 
document was destroyed or lost, or that it was in a condition 
which made it quite worthless and unfit for use, or that it 
could not be procured owing to its being at a far distant or 
inaccessible place. The verse runs as follows : 

II * 

‘ In the event of a statement made to the effect that a document 
lies deposited in a place remote from the scene of litigation 
or that it is burnt or that its writing has been obliterated 
or that it has been stolen, the tribunal will grant time for its 
production, provided it is still in existence; when, however, 
it becomes certain that the document is no longer in existence 
then the decision should be arrived at from the evidence of the 
attesting witnesses who subscribed to it.’ 

Vijn&ne^vara explains that the rule about the allowing of 
time for the production of a document is to apply only if it is 
in existence and at a place from which it is possible to procure 
it. He further says that the time to be allowed must be 
calculated with reference to distance of the place at which the 
document is alleged to be. When, however, it is in an in¬ 
accessible place or has met with any of the accidents mentioned 
then the decision should be arrived at by having recourse to 
the oral testimony of witnesses.* He seems also to remove 
the apparent inconsistency between this verse and those quoted 
above by saying that the rule enunciated in the present verse 

* NAr. IV. 142. 
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is to be observed when the parties object to the execution of 
a new bond on the destruction or loss of the old one.‘ 
Devanabhatta takes a more reasonable view. He says that 
obviously the rule in the verse of NSrada under discussion is 
to apply when the debtor is ready to pay ofif the debt and thus 
when the execution of a new bond becomes useless even if the 
parties agree to it. He apparently thinks that the utility of 
a document lies in preserving the remembrance of a transaction 
and hence when a document is destroyed or lost or becomes 
unavailable a new one should be created in its place only if 
the debtor does not make payment immediately but proposes 
to do it afterwards.* 

AsahSya observes that the rule of Narada may apply in 
a lawsuit to both the plaintiff and the defendant.® Thus when 
the creditor after suing the debtor cannot produce the document 
to prove his pointy the judge shall give him a reasonable period 
of time to search for it and produce it. If the creditor says 
it cannot be found on account of its being destroyed by fire 
or by a similar accident, he should be asked to prove its contents 
by the aid of the (t.c., the witnesses who attested the 

bond or the scribe who wrote it or any third party who was 
present at the time of its execution). In like manner the 
debtor also when asked to discharge a certain debt on the 
strength of a bond signed by himself may take the following 
plea: " It is true that I had written this bond. The money, 
however, was not handed over to me. The bond was not torn 
though it lay by my side through carelessness. The father 
of the claimant said to me after a few days * the bond for which 
money was not taken by you was left by me outside through 
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DegligeDce because I thought it was of no use. I have not 
been able to find it out with great attempt even ; 1 shall give 
you a letter of acquittance.’ Having said thus the father of 
the creditor gave me such a letter which I kept in a box at 
such and such a place.’* In case the plea taken by the 
defendant be of this kind, the judge shall give him time to 
produce the letter of acquittance. If he says that it is no 
longer in existence he must prove the fact of its having been 
given to him by means of the testimony of witnesses. 

When there are no witnesses, the case should be 
decided by haring recourse to ordeals according to the 
MiUk^ara. Here the general rule that recourse must be had 
to a divine test when there is no writing or witness will apply.^ 

It has been noticed above that a document is considered 
to be false when it is proved that its scribe or any of the 
witnesses is or was a man of bad character. There are other 
causes also which vitiate a document. It is said that a document 
is null and void when it is obtained by force, fraud, coercion, 
or intimidation, or executed by a person intoxicated, or by 
one charged with a heinous crime such as the murder of a 
Brahmana or by a woman or by a child or by one not inde¬ 
pendent, or by one who is diseased, insane, addicted to vice 
or about to die.* Thus the grounds on which documents may 
fail to have any legal effect may lie mainly classed under four 
heads: (I) sinfulness and want of competency on the part 
of the person who gives the lx)nd, (2) want of capacity on his 
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part to weigh the coDsequences of his own act, (3) absence 
of any intention in him to execute the bond, and (4) want 
of his freedom at the time of its execution. The law declares 
that not only a writing but all actions induced by force are 
void of legal effects. Thus a gift caused to be made or a 
possession caused to be delivered by the use of force will not 
be binding upon the donor or the owner of the property. The 
conclusion on the whole seems to be that when it is found 
that a document was not executed with the free consent of the 
obligor or that the frame of his mind was such as did not 
possibly allow him to weigh his act and come to a decision 
about it, then such a document will have no effect as proof. 

Narada further lays down that a document ceases to be 
valid when the witnesses, the creditor, the debtor and the 
scribe are all dead.^ Asab&ya observes that this rule is based 
upon the consideration that such a document may easily be 
suspected as a forgery.* Narada adds that if the claimant (a 
descendant of the original creditor) can show that a pledge is 
in existence and it is in his possession then the document will 
retain its validity even after the death of the scribe, the wit¬ 
nesses, the debtor and the creditor.* It must be proved, 
however, to the -satisfaction of the court that the pledge is 
being actually enjoyed. A mere mention of it without the 
proof of actual enjoyment will have very little weight establish¬ 
ing the validity of a document.^ According to Eaty&yana 
twenty years* enjoyment of such a pledge is a sufficient proof 
for the genuineness of the document. He says, * if on the 
strength of a document a pledge is enjoyed for twenty years 

‘ N&r. rv. 138. 
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without any protest from the debtor, that document will 
be considered to have been duly executed and will require 
no further proof to establish its validity.’ * The period of limita¬ 
tion has been fixed to be twenty years in the case of stmd- 
oivadapatra as well,* It is laid down by Brhaspati that when 
a dispute about the boundary line is settled and the decision 
recorded in a document, that document will be regarded as con¬ 
clusive if there is no protest from anybody within twenty 
years. According to another text the validity of a deed of 
debt may be established by the proof of enjoyment of a pledge 
even for a short period.* The actual enjoyment of a pledge 
by the creditor is quite in consonance with the spirit of the 
Hindu law of pledge. Both NSrada and Brhaspati recognise 
the division of pledge into two classes, e.g., gopya (a pledge 
for custody) and hhogya (a pledge for use).* A document 
though unaccompanied by any pledge will remain valid, 
however, according to NSrada, even after the death of the 
witnesses and all other persons concerned with it, provided it 
can be proved that it has been shown to the original debtor 
or bis descendant whenever interest became due or that it has 
been read out publicly or that the repayment of the debt 
recorded in it has been occasionally urged.* The practice of 
showing a document to special people and reading it out to 
them is advocated by Brhaspati also. It was undoubtedly 
meant to give publicity to a document and thus to inform people 
of its existence and contents. We may read Brhaspati’s text 
with interest—* let a man show a document on every occasion 
to meetings of families, associations of traders, assemblies of 
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cohabifauts and other bodies of persons and read it out to them, 
and remind them of it, in order to establish its validity.' * To 
follow this practice was not merely a matter of option to the 
holder of a document but incumbent upon him. We learn 
from B^rhaspati and Vyasa that the non-observance of it on 
the part of the creditor could even be fatal to his interests, 
Brhaspati distinctly says that a document loses its validity not 
so much by the evidence of witnesses tendered by the opposite 
party or the proof of ordeal resorted to by him, as by the 
negligence on the part of the creditor to occasionally show it 
and read it out.* Vyasa says that when the debtor and the 
creditor are both dead, a document not accompanied by pledge 
will be considered invalid if the defendant can prove that it 
has neither been seen nor heard of for a long time.* Kfttyfiyana 
fixes a definite period within which a document must be shown 
or read out and lays down that a document not heard of or 
seen within such a period will certainly become invalidated 
notwithstanding the fact that all the attesting witnesses are 
living. The period fixed by him is thirty years.* NSrada’s 
view also is that attesting witnesses will be of no help to 
establish the validity of a document which is unknown or has 
never been heard of before.* Katyiyana fixes a period of 
limitation to run against the defendant and not against the 
plaintiff. He declares that a document will be enforceable 
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aod the defendant will lose Iiis right of action to nullify it, or 
in other words, his remedy in respect of it will be barred if he 
has failed to take any exception to it during a period of twenty 
years though its defects are glaring.* These rules of limitation 
after all rest on the doctrine of presumption as well as on the 
broad ground of expedience and justice. .When the plaintiff 
withholds his document from the public for a long time, there 
is no need to say that he loses the benefits that could be 
derived from it on account of his wilful disregard of the rule 
prescribed for giving it a publicity but that his loss is due to 
the presumption that the document is spurious. When on 
the other hand the defendant remains silent for a considerable 
period of time regarding the defects of a document which are 
quite apparent, there is no reason to presume that bis remedy is 
barred owing to the supposition that he has a general acquiescence 
in the matter of the document; it will be sufificient to say that 
he is made to suffer for his negligence or indolence. Other 
grounds on which the validity of a document may be doubted 
have been mentioned by Ephaspati. Thus when a loan recorded 
in a bond has not been expressly claimed from the debtor who 
has means enough to discharge it and is at hand, the bond 
loses its validity on account of the presumption that the debt 
has been paid.* A similar presumption will arise from the 
absence of any demand on the part of the creditor to have bis 
loan restored even after it has ceased to yield interest, t.e., when 
the interest has ceased on its being equal to the principal.* 
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TLe law affords sufficient protection, however, to those 
who cannot protect their own interests. Thus we see it laid 
down that the validity of a document will not suffer on any of 
the above grounds if the holder thereof is an insane person, an 
idiot, a minor or one who has absconded through fear of the 
king, a bashful person or one oppressed with fear.' 

Besides these invalidating circumstances there are dosas 
(blemishes and imperfections) for which also the genuineness of 
a document may be called in question. E&ty&yana and 
Brhaspati lay down that all objections regarding a document 
produced to prove something must be taken when evidence 
is offered. Brbaspatj distinctly says that such objection 
cannot be taken subsequently.* The intention of the rule 
is obvious. It is to prevent protracted litigation and delay in 
the administration of justice. We know further from KatySyana 
that the blemishes (dofa) of a document are of two kinds, 
gudha (latent or hidden) and prakata (apparent) and that 
the former kind is to be pointed out by the defendant and 
the latter kind to be taken cognisance of by the tribunal.* 
The invalidating circumstances also* we may assume, bad 
to be brought to the notice of the tribunal by the defendant. 
As to the exact signibcance of the expression latent 
defects (gfidhadosa) in relation to a document we should 
look to other texts. These texts go to show that they are 
the defects which are not apparent on the face of a document 
but caused by the fact of its witnesses, scribe and owner being 
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all dishonest persons and thus giving wide scope for the 
suspicion that it has been fabricated or forged, or by the fact 
of its attestation and writing not being done by those persons 
whose names are on it as witnesses and scribe.' So bringing 
out gudhado^a of a document consists in nothing but im* 
peaching its genuineness on the ground of bad character of 
the persons concerned with its execution or the names of the 
scribe, witnesses and obligor being all forged. Thus the 
defendant might attack the document against him in the fol¬ 
lowing manner. " The scribe, the witnesses and the plaintiff 
are all men of questionable character; the document in question 
is not genuine but has been fabricated by them in collusion 
with each other^*’ or, **the document is a false one, I am sure 
it is not in the handwriting of the person mentioned as scribe 
in it; it has neither been attested by those who appear as 
witnesses, nor is the subscription that seems to be mine really 
so.*’ When the genuineness of a document is called in ques¬ 
tion in this manner, it is for the plaintiff to clear up all doubts 
about it. If he cannot, the utter worthlessness of the document 
will be established.' The law provides further that the plaintiff 
failing to prove the genuineness of the document relied on 
by him will be severely punished—his punishment is to be as 
heavy as the highest amercement.* In a case relating to im¬ 
movable property, pledge or sale the punishment is to be even 
heavier, c.g., the deprivation of his tongue, hands and feet.* 
It cannot be denied that by placing the burden of proving the 
genuineness of a document on the plaintiff the law gives the 
defendant a position of which he may take undue advantage 
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by makicg all sorts of reckless allegations against it. There 
is some safeguard, however, devised against his falsehood and 
misrepresentation. A text of. KfttySyana seems to imply that 
if the defendant’s charges prove to be false, he will also be 
punished.* 

The various means by which a document can be freed 
from all charges brought against it have been enumerated by 
the authorities. We quote below the principal texts on the 
subject: 

The substance of these verses is that when the authenticity of 
a document is called in question it should be established by 
means of svahastalikhita, yuktiprdpti, knyd, cihna, $a7nbandha 
and Sgama. The most important of all these means is 
svahastalikhita (the handwriting of the writer himself). What 
is meant is that a judgment as to the genuineness of a docu« 
ment may be formed by the resemblance of its writing to the 
handwriting of the person mentioned as its writer. According 
to the Mittikeara this mode of proof should be given in the 
first instance.® There is no doubt that the institution of com- 
psrison between the handwriting in the document in dispute 
and the handwriting of the obligor becomes most essential in the 
case of the genuineness of a svahasta document (a document 
wholly in the handwriting of the obligor) being called in question, 

* 8c., p. 148. • Y5j. n. 92. 
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©specially when such a documeat is unattested. For the 
purpose of comparison a general standard of the handwriting 
of the obligor must be obtained and it is clear that such a 
standard may beat be supplied by papers and documents 
formerly written by him. Thus the Mitaksara says that in 
establishing the genuineness of a document by soahastalikhita, 
the bonds and documents known to be in the handwriting of 
the supposed writer must be allowed in evidence.' It may, 
however, be noted here that this view of the Mitaksara is based 
on a text of Harita which declares that when doubt arises 
regarding the handwriting of the obligor, whether he is living 
or dead, it should be proved by means of other documents 
known to be written by his own hand.* The real point here 
should not be missed. The rule propounded by H&rlta signifies 
that the supposed writer will not be allowed to write while 
the trial is going on with a view to supply a specimen of his 
handwriting for the obvious reason that he may then write not 
in a natural but in a feigned band. 

The Mit&k^ara further contends that the expression ddi in 
Yijfiavalkya’s text implies that the writing of a document and 
its signatures may be compared with the specimens of the 
bandwriting of the scribe and the witnesses for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether the document has been actually written 
by the scribe and attested by the witnesses mentioned in the 
document.* This commentary obviously extends the principle 
of comparison to other documents, i.e., documents other than 
the unattested svahastast and in doing so is supported by a text 
of Ndrada which enjoins that all doubts regarding the authenti¬ 
city of the three kinds of documents (svahasta without witnessesi 
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fvahasta with witnesses and anyakrta) should be removed by 
a comparison of the handwriting of the obligor, witnesses or 
the scribe found elsewhere with that contained in the disputed 
document.* 

Vijnane^vara who evidently attaches a greater weight to 
similitude of handwriting in the matter of establishing the 
genuineness of a document than to witnesses and other kinds 
of proof, finds himself contradicted by two smrti texts, one of 
K&ty&yana and another of Harita. The text of Katyfiyana 
declares that in the case of a document being impugned, its 
genuineness is to be proved by witnesses and other persons 
named in the bond.* Harlta’s text is to the effect that ordeal 
is to be resorted to in order that the genuineness of a document 
may be ascertained when it is impeached by the obligor saying 
‘ this document was not executed by me but has been fabricated 
by the plaintiff.’ * Vijnaneavara reconciles these texts. Accord¬ 
ing to him the former text refers to a case where judgment 
cannot be based on the comparison of handwriting on account 
of no specimen of the handwriting of the supposed writer being 
at hand and the latter text to a case where witnesses are also 
not forthcoming.* 

What the MiUk^ara says may thus bo briefly summarised :— 
when a document is produced by the creditor and impugned 
by the debtor it becomes necessary in the first instance to show 
that it was written by the person who is named as scribe or 
the debtor himself. Now it may be done in two ways. First 
by calling in the person who is supposed to have written the 
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document and those who are mentioned therein as witnesses 
or by having recourse to a comparison of the document in 
dispute with any writing of the supposed writer known to be 
genuine. Preference should be given to this latter method and 
for the purpose of comparison other documents and papers 
written by the supposed writer should be allowed in evidence. 
When, however, for some reason or other such a comparison 
becomes impossible; then and then only witnesses or the scribe 
should be called in to give evidence as to the genuineness of 
the document. When witnesses are also not available recourse 
should be bad to ordeal. 

Apararka dissents from the view of the Mitaksara regarding 
the relative importance of witnesses and svCLhastalikhita in the 
matter of proving the genuineness of a disputed document. He 
holds that the text of Yajnavalkya primarily refers to those 
documents which have not been attested and thus by their very 
nature do not admit of ocular proof.* He is followed by 
Devanabhatta who elaborates the point thus: when there are 
witnesses reliance should not be put on the similitude in 
writing; when, however, witnesses cannot be had a comparison 
between the handwriting of the writer with that in the bond 
may be had recourse to.* Devapabhatta characterises witnesses 
as (having the capacity of directly settling a dispute) 

and the proof of the similitude of handwriting as its reverse. 
He quotes the authority of Katyayana in support of the greater 
efficacy of ocular proof. Katyftyana’s verse runs thus: 
‘pratyaksa* (direct or ocular evidence) is never superseded 
by anumdna (inference); obligors impugn documents with a 
view to personal gain; the genuineness of such impugned 
documents should be established by means of the evidence of 
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witnesses.** There are two other texts, one by Katyayana 
and the other by Narada, which also are in favour 
of the view held by Devanabhatta. The former declares 
that in disputes in which one party says that the 
document produced was properly executed and the other party 
denies it, its genuineness or otherwise is to be determined from 
the evidence of witnesses and the latter that the genuine¬ 
ness of a writing (likhitat i.e., a document) should be proved 
by writing (handwriting), but when there are witnesses they 
will prove it.* NSrada has laid down, as has already been 
noted, that likhita (a writing) is always superior to s&k^i 
(witnesses) as a means of proof. Now likhita means not 
only a document but handwriting as well. Thus the rule of 
NSrada may be taken to suggest the advisability of resorting 
to comparison of handwriting as a means of clearing up doubts 
from a document in preference to witnesses Devana¬ 

bhatta seems not to disfavour such an interpretation but says 
that the word sdk^t must then be taken to refer to persons 
who have merely witnessed the execution of the bond but are not 
attesting witnesses.* 

What Devapabha^ta wants to drive at is that witnesses 
should be examined if they can be had and in their absence 
only proof of handwriting may be resorted to. Thus where 
Vijnane^vara gives greater importance to handwriting Devana¬ 
bhatta does it to ocular proof. The question as to the relative 
importance of ocular proof and the proof of handwriting in 
establishing the authenticity of a document cannot arise, it is 
evident, when all persons connected with its execution are 

* So., p. 146. 

* t—K&t. (So., p. 144). Apararka, p. 69. 

Ap&rarka reads for 

■ N&r. rV. 146. 

—So., p. 145. 
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dead. In that drcumstance the necessity for having recourse 
to the test of comparison will naturally arise. Thus we 
see the rule of Katy&yana to the effect ‘if the scribe 
and all the witnesses are dead, the authenticity of a 
document is to be ascertained by their handwriting 
and other means.'* Vi^iju also says, ‘should the debtor or 
creditor or witnesses or scribe be dead, then the genuineness 
of a document has to be proved by instituting a oomparison 
between it and other specimens of their handwriting.’* The 
mention of creditor (dhanika) in Visnu’s text shows, the 
Vyavaharamatrka comments, that such a comparison is also 
permissible to test the genuineness of receipts or letters of 
acquittance (iuddhipatra) 

Whatever may be the importance of the proof of svahasta- 
likhita (one’s own handwriting) in comparison with ocular 
proof in establishing the authenticity of a document, it 
cannot be denied that even in its best form it is often pre¬ 
carious and sometimes extremely dangerous. Our law- 
givers seem to have fully realised it and the deceptive 
nature of this kind of proof is exposed by them in the 
following observations: “Clever forgers knowing the proper 
place and time make writings similar to the original 
one,” “clever forgers will easily make an image (bimha), 
i.e., perfect imitation of a writing and thus it may just 
be likened to the reflection in a mirror which though 
unreal seems to be real” ;* “forgers may produce a writing 
which is just the picture, i.e., an exact representation of 
another writing, and therefore it should not be made the sole 
basis of decision.” * What the lawgivers intend to say is that 

* Aparurka, p. 689, Vm., p. 389. ■ Via., VII. IS. 

• p. 389. 

* Kttt., ia Viram., p. 197. 

• W. I 

i—Vyosa in Viram., p. 197. 
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it being possible for many persons to write alike on different 
occasions and also to imitate the handwriting of others it often 
becomes difficult to distinguish between the handwntmg of 
a forged document produced as genuine and the specimens of 
the handwriting of its supposed writer, and thus injustice 
is sure to follow if absolute reliance is placed on the mode of 
proof hy resemblance. Taking this into account AparSrka 
expresses the opinion that the mode of authentication by 
svahasMikhita should not be aUowed to operate mdependently 
of the other modes advocated by Yajnavalkya and NSrada 
along with it, viz., yukti, prapti, kriyS, cihna, etc.* He means 
to say that in forming judgment about the genuineness or 
otherwise of a document from a comEarison of handwriting, 
other recognised modes should not be altogether left out of 
consideration. So far as these modes are concerned, they ; 
may prove the genuineness of a document either independently 
or as adjutants to other modes of proof.* Prdpft, however, 
cannot be an independent proof but is only to assist other 

modes.® _ i u 

^We shall now see how the terms yufcti, prapti, etc., have 

been explained. According to AsahSya yvkti means circum¬ 
stantial evidence or a consideration whether certain facts can 
go together or not. Thus a document recording a debt of one 
lac of dramnrn (drachmas) from a poor man may be safely 
regarded as false.* Visvarupa thinks that such circumstances 
as the defendant’s need of money at the time when the 
document is alleged to have been written and any investment 


* Apar&rka. p. S88. 

—Apar&rka, p. 688. 

• 1 —Aparorka, p, 688. 

—Asab&ya on N&r. IV. 148. 
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of money by the plaintiff at that time should also be taken 
into consideration.^ Apararka takes the term to mean arthapatti, 
i.e.f deduction of a matter from what could not else be.’ 
PrSpti means, according to Asah&ya, a consideration as to 
bow the obligee has come by the document or a consideration of 
bis demeanour at the time of bis examination, that is to say, 
whether he is nervous or whether his manner of speaking is 
composed and unrufifled.® Vi^varupa and Apararka take the 
expression in the sense of a consideration whether the obligor 
and the obligee were both residing in the same place at the time 
when the document is said to have been written.^ Jtmutavahana 
takes yuktiprdpti as a single expression and thinks that the 
above sense is conveyed by the whole compound.® The Mitak^ara 
takes the whole expression yuktipTdpti as an instrumental 
compound {trtiyataipuTn^a) and breaks it as yuktyd praptih. 
Yukti is explained by this commentary to mean 'reconcilement 
of the relation between the property and the time, place and 
persons* and the whole compound 'a consideration whether at 
such a time and in such a place such a person is likely to have 
possessed so much property.* * The Viramitrodaya accepts this 
interpretation of the Mitak^ar^.^ 


1 —Balakrida on Yaj. U. 92. 

• —Apararka on Yaj. II. 92. 

Asahlya on N&r. IV. 148. 

• B&Iakrida on T5j. II. 92. 

^ ^ ftafir; i—Aparirka on Yfij. II. 92. 

• gfwnft: m: sviqqawn—Vm., p. 389. 

• fWT vds: gfiimfH; \ twqnwgwwt inft: i ft 

swde TO ffk ffifinft: i—Mit. on Yaj. II. 92. 

’ Viram., p. 198. 
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Whatever may be the various explanations proposed for 
these two expressions it is clear that they do not mean anything 
very different from a reasonable inference that can be drawn 
from various circumstances. 

Kriyd, means investigation as to the character of the scribe 
according to Visvarupa. Thus if it be known that the scribe 
of a particular document is not a cheat, then that document 
may be presumed to be genuine. The MitSksara following 
Asahaya takes the expression in the sense of attesting witnesses. 
Apararka gives the more rational meaning of (mutual 

transaction) to it and explains that if it comes to light that 
there cannot be any transaction between the plaintiff and the 
defendant just as between an Aryan and a Oravidian then the 
document relied on by the plaintiff will lose all its force as proof.* 
Cihm is explained by Asahaya as peculiar marks in a docu¬ 
ment such as flourishes in the handwriting of the scribe.* It 
is evident that such marks are to be taken into consideration 
in comparing the original document with any specimen of 
handwriting (svahastalikhita) of the supposed writer. So this 
meaning is hardly applicable to cihna which is mentioned 
separately from svahastalikhita. Vi^varupa and AparSrka 
explain it by * seal.’ “ It may mean according to the Mitaksarft 
some distinguishing mark such as the word M used in the 
document.* 

Samhandha means connection and it may be founded 
on descent, caste, marriage, friendship and social intercourse.® 


' sat: ^ sfH i— 

Aparurka on Taj. H- 92. 

• —Asahaya on Nar. IV. 148. 

Apar&rka and Vi^varupo on Vaj. II. 0>* 

• 4Twrn1^Mit. on Yij. II. 92. 

• Asahaya on N5r. IV» 144. •• 
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Visrarupa explains it to mean the absence of any indication 
of force or fraud.’ It may signify, the Mitfik9ara says, the 
former relation of money transactions between the parties from 
mutual confidence.’ 

igama means title and indicates that a consideration is to 
be made whether it has been possible for the creditor to come 
by so much property by any of the legitimate means of acquir¬ 
ing ownership such as inheritance, purchase, mortgaging, 
seizure, friendship and finding.’ Visvartlpa takes the express¬ 
ion in a different sense. According to him it consists in 
seeing if the document has all the characteristics that it should 
have.* 

According to the Mit&ksara hetu occurring in Yajnavalkya’s 
text is used not to designate any mode of proof like yukti, 
prapfi, etc., but in its general sense of ^ means.’ What this 
commentary wants to say is that yukti, prdpti. krtpd, etc., 
do constitute the hetus or means of proof.* Narada’s text 
does not however support this explanation. The plural number 
in indicates that hetu is to be regarded as a 

separate means of proof. As a matter of fact Kalyapabhatte, 
Vi^varupa and Apararka have all taken it in this light, 
though they do not quite agree with each other as regards the 
meaning of the term. Kalyai^bbat^a suggests two meanings 

* letvwroiTW:—Vidvarupa on Ynj. II. 92. 

Mit. on Yfcj. 11. 22. 

* Aaabaya on Nar. IV. 144. 

^ur^ribinnilrii ‘0 irre 3VT*:“-Mit. on Yaj. 11. 92. 

Apararka on Yaj. 11. 92, 

* —Balakrida on Yaj. II. 92. 

* vJt Mit. on Yaj. II. 92. 

* Nar. IV. 144. 
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for it,' vitarka (reasoning) and nimitta (reason or motive).‘ 
Aparirka gives it the meaning of anumana (inference).* We 
think, however, that the meanings of vitarka and anumdnfl 
are covered by the expression yukti and hence nimitta is the 
meaning which should be assigned to hetu. It may thus be 
said that when a document is impeached its genuineness may 
be proved by enquiring into the reasons which led the defendant 
to contract the debt recorded therein. Vi^varupa’s explanation 
is that hetu implies a consideration as to the non-existence of 
such blemishes as attestation by false witnesses and the like.* 

These interpretations as well as the original texts quoted 
above make it evident that the genuineness of a document in 
earlier days could be established not only by means which may 
be characterised as internal but by means extraneous to it as 
well. Each of the modes yukti, prapii, kriy&, cihna, etc., is 
after all a species of circumstantial evidence and hence another 
point of law, namely, that circumstantial evidence was admitted 
to prove the validity and authenticity of a document and further 
that such circumstantial evidence was in most cases not 
secondary to the direct is fully illustrated. 

It deserves to be noted in this connection that evidence, 
circumstantial or oral, was allowed not to prove the contents of 
a document but merely its genuineness. The contents were 
generally proved by the instrument itself. This conclusion 
is drawn from the rule that a document remains evidence, 
though under certain conditions, even after the death of the 
obligor, the scribe and the witnesses. What this rule intends 
to say is that 'the writing preserves unchangeably what is 
entrusted to it and expresses the intention of the parties by 
its own testimony.’ We have already noticed the exceptional 


» ftiTV V ^ Aeahaya od Nar. IV. 144. 

• Ap&roxka on Taj. n. 92. 

• tg;—B&lakri^a on Taj. 11. 92. 
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circumstaDces ^hicb could make the secondary evidence oi the 
coDtents of a document in the shape of oral testimony of 
witnesses receivable. 

We find mention of a number of do^an which from their 
very nature seem to be the praka^adofos, i.e., blemishes which 
vitiate a document on the face of it and which are not to be 
pointed out by the opposite party but to be taken notice of 
by the tribunal. Disrespect of local usage and violation of 
the prescribed order in which the contents of the document 
are to be put, the defects which we have already referred 
to, are mentioned among these dosas.^ These dosas are further 
discernible in a document: * 

1. When its letters are displaced. 

2. When its letters are not in their proper lines. 

3. When its letters are illegible. 

4. When its letters are not in their natural forms. 

5. When its letters are heaped upon one another. 

6. When it appears to be written by the party 

producing it. 

7. When the thing to be established cannot be made out. 

8. When it is full of kdkapadas, i.e., the sign A denoting 

that something has been left out. 

9. When the mdtrds and hindus are wanting. 

10. When it appears to have its several parts joined 

together. 

11. When it is found to be injured. 

12. When though very old, it looks like a fresh one, or, when 

though recently executed it looks like an old one. 

18. When it is full of letters broken or obliterated. 

The question of proper custody of a document did not escape 
!.be notice of our lawgivers. It is laid down by VySsa that 

* Sc., p. Ul. 

• Ihid, p. 141. 
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when a document of one is produced from the possession of 
another, it can be admitted in evidence only after proper 
explanation has been given as to why it passed into the hands 
of the stranger.* Nwada’s text on this point is a little 
ambiguous. It is clear, however, that it recommends an 
investigation by circumstantial evidence, in case a document 
is produced from the custody of a person with whom it cannot 
be expected to lie. The text is as follows : 

^II * 

Asahaya explains the text thus: a document is originally 
written in the name of one to whom the money belongs. It 
may pass by purchase or acceptance from its original owner 
into the possession of a stranger. The stranger then claims 
the loan recorded in it from the debtor. Doubt may easily 
arise as to its genuineness on account of its being produced 
from a keeping in which it cannot be reasonably expected. 
When this is the case the document should be examined by an 
enquiry into swrhbo.'ndhc (the relation previously existing 
between the parties), agama (probability of title) and hetu 
(reason for contracting the debt).* Devanabhatta’s interpreta¬ 
tion is quite different. According to him the rule of Narada 
refers to what may he called in modern phraseology henami 
transactions. He says that in order to cheat his relative or 
kinsman the creditor may get a document executed in tHe name 
of a third person. When subsequently the loan is claimed 
by him on the strength of that document, it is for the tribunal 
to examine it minutely by resorting to samhandha, agama and 


^ an:«—Aparorka. p. 690. 

* Kar. IV. 144. 

• Asahaya on Nar. IV. 144. 
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hetu OD account of its coming from the custody of one who 
appears to be a different person from him named as creditor in 
the bond.* 

Another rule in connection with a document is that its 
discharge is to be by its destruction by the creditor on getting 
back his loan or by another document. It is laid down by 
Yajnavalkya that when the debtor has executed a document on 
taking a certain loan, all part payments of the same should be 
recorded in his handwriting on the back of the document or 
acknowledged by the creditor by receipts written by him.® But 
when the debt has been paid in full, the original document 
should be destroyed.® When, however, it is in an inaccessible 
place and is not forthcoming then a receipt in case of part 
payment and a letter of release in case of full satisfaction should 
be obtained from the creditor.® It is further laid down that 
the discharge of a debt recorded in an attested document should, 
be attested preferably by those who were witnesses to the 
original transaction.® 

It will be interesting to note that some of the principles 
noted above are similar to those recognised in the modem system 
of jurisprudence as well. The modern law holds in the first 
place that the secondary evidence of an ancient document, i.e., 
of a document thirty years old, is admissible without proof of 
execution of the original when the document is shown to have 
been lost. Secondly it attaches hardly any weight to documents 
which though ancient are not corroborated by evidence of 
ancient or modern enjoyment or by other equivalent or ex¬ 
planatory proof. Thirdly it insists that documents must be 


' I ftvfiwfri:—-8c., p. 148. 

■ Yaj. II. 93. • Yftj. II. 94. 

—Mit. on Yftj. n. 94. 


• Yaj. II. 92, 
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produced from proper custody, t.c., from the place in which, 
and from the person with whom they would naturally be, and 
fourthly, it lays down that ‘ in order to ascertain whether a 
signature, writing or seal is that of the person by whom it 
purports to have been written or made, any signature, writing or 
seal admitted or proved to the satisfaction of the Court to have 
been written or made by that person may be compared with the 
one which is to be proved, although that signature, writing or 
seal has not been produced or proved for any other purpose. 

Public Documents. 

According to Kautilya public documents have several 
varieties.* The Dharma^astras mention only five of them and 
they are 

1. 3a^ana. 

<• 2, Jayapatra. 

3. ijfldpatra.^A writ of command to feudatory princes, 

government servants and governors of provinces. 

4. Prajaapanupatra.—A writ of information to the 

priests who officiate at sacrifices, family priests 
and preceptors. 

5. Prasadalekhita, —A writ of royal favour shown to 

persons for rendering faithful services or for their 
valour and other laudable qualities. 
i^fi 5 ano and Jayapatra are the most important of these kinds. 
We shall give some account of them in the following few pages. 

3dsana. 

dSsana in the law books means a donative grant. YHjna- 
valkya says ; * when a king makes any grant of land, village 
or gardens or makes a nihandha, i.e., creates a charge in favour 
of any one, be should leave the terms committed to writing for 


« Kau. n. 10. 


* Vlram., p. 195 ; Sc./pp*. 125'189. 
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the information of future kioge* ' The term nibandha bae been 
explained in different ways by different commentators. Vi^ra- 
rupacarya takes it to mean permanent endowment.* Devai^a- 
bbatta and AparUrka take it in the sense of an arrangement 
made through the intervention of the king for money to be 
given annually or monthly to a BrSbmana or a deity by traders 
or other wealthy persons.* Devanabba^ta further observes that 
the merit arising out of the gift accrues to the king inasmuch 
as he induces the actual donors to make it/ VijnSne^vara 
takes the words pratigraha and nibandha as synonymous.* 
Pratigraha means a donation generally. Another explanation 
offered by him of the term seems to indicate that a document 
was needed when a piece of land was leased out for rent which 
was to be given either in cash or in kind. The lessee was to 
pay, for instance, a certain sum for a certain amount of produce 
in the land taken on lease or a share in the produce itself.* 
Cande^vara explains the term nibandha as assignment of what 
is settled with certainty such as a fixed gain from a mine or 
the like.* We think, however, that bhil7nim daitva and 
nibandham kftvd refer to two distinct things, the former to 
secular donations, t.e., grants to private individuals not in any 
way connected with religion and the latter to religious endow¬ 
ments, i.e., donations and endowments made to Brahmanas, 
gods and religious institutions. 

Both these kinds of grants are to be registered in inscrip' 
tions termed The materials on which these inscriptions 


» Yaj. I. 

* I 

* Apftrarka on Yaj. I. 318 ; Sc., p. 1*25. 

* qqpi h"#!! irHi: i 

-Sc., p. 1*25. 

* wrn*j Si j > ifh —Mit. on Yaj. I. 320. 

“ Mit. on Yaj. II. 121. 

* —Vivadaratnakara, Cb. II. 
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are to be recorded are inaiBlj two, namely copper-plates and 
pieces of cloth according to YfijSavalkya, Brhaspati and Vyftsa.* 
Vii^varupSc&rya comments that hh^rjapatra (t.e., bark of the 
birch tree) are never to be used for this purpose,* evidently 
owing to its perisbableness. As a matter of fact the ancient 
inscriptions that have come down to us recording grants and 
endowments are mostly written on copper-plates and many of 
them style themselves on this account tdinTaidsaria or copper¬ 
plate grants. We have come across no inscription written on 
a piece of cloth. 

The most important thing in connection with royal 
charters is that they should be precisely dated. A precise 
statement of the year, the month, the fortnight and the day on 
which a grant is made should be recorded in the plate.* We 
know from many inscriptions that dates could be given in 
words as well as in numerals. The specification of the details 
‘of the donor and tbe donee and of the donation forms also a 
very important factor in all records relating to grants. The 
precepts of the legal treatises are that the king should state 
the names of himself and his three immediate male ancestors.^ 
Vidvarupkc&rya thinks that the names of the female ancestors 
should also be stated.* The name of tbe grantee, bis father’s 
name, his family and caste and the name of tbe Vedic sehool 
to which he belongs should also be mentioned in the record.* 
It should also contain such particulars as the value of the 
donation or, in the case of bequest of land, the statement of 

» Yuj. I. 819; ^ inwfi w 1 Brhaapati. 

TTVT 5 i mwrf (Vyasn). 

• —Balakrlijs on T&j. I. 819. 

* Vlram., p. 193 ; &c..*pp. 126-139. 

* Yaj. I. 819 ; (Vilvarupa). 

Sc., p. 126. 

‘ Balakricjft on Yftj. I, 819, 

• Pda., p. 123 ; So., p. 127, 
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the area and its description by boundaries.* The document 
according to the legal treatises, is to be composed by the 
SandhivigrahakSTi (an officer for peace and war).“ Sandhivi- 
grahakdrl is an official or military title and its synonymous title 
is Sandhivigrahalekhaka. This title is signified by Sandhivi- 
grahika in the Nltivakyam^ta and in the inscriptions.* It 
will be interesting to note in this connection that it is distinctly 
mentioned in many copper-charters that they were written 
(likhita) by the Sandhivigrahika, The Sdndhivigrahika, 
according to the NUivakyamrta, is to be well versed in all 
languages, acquainted with the rules of the different d^ramas and 
castes and is to know all kinds of scripts. He should also be 
able to write well and read quickly. The words vilikhet in the 
injunction of Yyasa and likhitam in the inscriptions used in 
respect of the Sdndhivigrahika in all probability refer to 
the composition or drawing up of the record and not to 
actual writing. This conclusion seems irresistible from the 
high position that the Sdndhivigrahika or MakdsdndhivigraMka 
held in the administration as well as from the nature of the 
qualifications which he is said to have possessed. His duty 
was only to compose and draft the record. The writing of 
it on the plate was left to the lekhaka or the professional 
scribe. A lekhaka is mentioned in the artha^dstra as a person 
possessed of ministerial qualifications, acquainted with all 
sorts of customs, skilled in composition, a good and legible hand 
and an expert in reading.* References to lekhaka are also found 
in the injunctions attributed to VySsa and Prajftpati.* A 

* Yaj. I. 820. 

* ^ a g q TTTf^r : —Pde., p. 122. 

' Prakiruaka Samudde^a, 2 (Kitivakyumrta). 

‘ Kau. n. 10. 

* So., p. 146. 

wnrf vtn i 
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distinct mention of ^dsanaAekhaka is found in a verse occurring 
in the Rftjanitirat-nftkara. It is said here that he should be 
intelligent enough to understand a thing though it U said only 
once, smart in writing, sharp in reading and versed in all the 
idstras} The evidence ef inscriptions also corroborates the 
view that the composer and the writer were generally two 
different persons. They are separately mentioned in the 
Mandasore Stone Inscriptions of KurnSragupta and Bandhu- 
varman as fcartr and lekhakd. The Ickhdkd is termed kdydsthd 
in the Kapalesvar grant of Mahabhava Gupta. This is strictly 
in accordance with an injunction of Visou.* It is also evident 
from this inscription that the lekhdka belonged to the office 
of the Sdndhivigrahikd. From the double expression racaydfl- 
cakdra and lilikhe used in reference to one and the same person, 
it is only reasonable to suppose that when the lekhdka happened 
to be an exceptionally brilliant man, the task of composition 
also was left to him. The text of Vyasa which says that the 
Sandkivigrahakdri or the lekhdka should compose the royal 
grant * under orders of the king should be understood in this 
sense. 

The process of engraving comes next. It is denoted in 
the inscriptions by the term utkirna. The engraver had, 
under the guidance of the Sdndhivigrahikdt to follow the 
writing on the plate and impress it with his tools. In the 
Kapalesvar grant of Mahfibhava Gupta referred to above the 
engraver and the writer are mentioned as two different 
persons. 

Another important thing in connection with a royal charter 
is that it should be authenticated. The methods of giving 
authentication are mainly two. First it should be sealed with 

* WrtniT i 

w i—p. 31. 
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the royal seal * and secondly it should be given the svahastc 
or the king’s o\vD hand,* i.e., an autograph signature of the 
, king from whom the charter emanates. From many inscrip¬ 
tions we know that sometimes au actual representation of 
a sign-manual was given and that it was occasionally 
represented by some marks. In plate 39 (Corpus Inscriptionum 
Indicarum, Vol. Ill) there are some wavy lines under the 
words ttvahasta and these are evidently intended to represent 
some kind of sign-manual. “The custom of attaching royal 
authentication to charters has given us a large and highly 
interesting series of ancient Indian seals, some of them present¬ 
ing devices only, others only legends, and others both 
legends and devices and some of them being of an extremely 
elaborate kind.” 

Another essential thing in connection with a royal charter 
is that it should be provided with the expression r&jadeiena 
meaning *by order of the king himself.’* This expression 
shows that the official in charge of the drawing up of the 
charter could not do it without an express order from the 
king.^ This order was either given directly or communicated 
through an officer. When it was directly given the custom 
required that the fact should be recorded as such in the charter 
itself. As a consequence we 6nd such expressions as 

* ajMsvayam ’ (the order is that of the grantor’s own mouth), 

* svamukhdjM,* ‘ ajiiaptih svaniukhatn ’ (the order is that of the 
grantor’s own mouth), *smmukhdjnaya utkiri^am * (engraved at 

• gfirt xmaw (Vya8a)-Sc., p. 128 ; xianj^rlrd mn (VySaa)—Sc., 

p. 129 ; IVi?.)—Viram., p. 194 ; vwflWT—Viram., p. 193 ; 

Yuj. I, 819, 

• Yaj* I. 320; ^ Pda., p. 128 ; 

hr It—So., p. 128. 

• xmrttf So., 128. 

4 Vyaaa’a injunction xrm » etc. (Sc., p. 128) points to 

thesanae conolusion. 
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the order of the grantor’s own mouth), etc., mentioned in many 
royal grants. When the sanction to draw up the barter wm 
not directly given, it was communicated to the office of the 
SSndkivigrahika through an officer ordinarily styled dutaka in 
the inscriptions. Another regular title of the officer who carried 
the king’s sanction and order to the officer concerned was 
diiiddopafM (conveyor of orders) as is evident from the Ujiain 
grant of VakpatirSja of DhSra. The same office is referred to 
in such expressions also as ‘ ajUimahamahamra’ Gauriiarma 
(the order is conveyed by the Mahamahattara Gaur^arma), 
•ajnaptib Siyaiarmi' and ‘ajflaplih D&ma Kirttibhojakab.’ 
Hindu law texts do not mention any such office as that of the 
dctaka but we find in a text attributed to VySsa the mention 
of datas and mahatlaras as persons among others to be addressed 
by the king in connection with formal grants with a view to 

give them publicity.* , ,, 

It is also enjoined in a text of Vydsa that the king should 
put the pramana and sanniveia with his own hand just like 
the svahasta.’ These two terms have been explained by the 
Mitsk^ard. Pramam means dimension which is to be specified 
in hiqUs or other land-measures, and sammeia. should be taken 
in the sense of site, t.e.. the houses or lands by which the 
property is bounded on all sides.’ Mitramiira sees no utihty in 
observing this rule, viz., that the king should put pramrin and 
sanniveia with his own hand strictly.* According to him the 
specification of prarnSna and sanniveia may be done by others 

as well for the king. 

Another legal precept in connection with a royal grant is 
that it should bear the words ‘ this is known by me ’ from the 
donor and that it should bear the signature o^the head of the 

» Sc., p. 127. 

* Mit. on 15]. n. P« ^ . 

* —^Viram.. p. 194. 
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department concerned with its drafting and delivery as well as 
of the writer (lekhaka).' 

We have seen above that a royal grant should be sealed 
in order to make it authentic beyond all manner of doubt. 
Mitrami^ra and Devanabbatta hold on the strength of the words 
dadyat and dattam used in the injunctions of Vi^nu and other 
authorities relating to royal grants, that such grants should 
also be delivered.* The actual delivery into the hands of the 
grantees was done perhaps not by the king himself but by the 
local officials who drew up and prepared the charters. We 
know from the Sukranlti that these officials had to keep copies 
of all documents bearing the king’s seal such as grants, etc. 
It is said there, ' after the lapse of time kings may entirely 
forget or may have a mistaken impression of what they did ; 
so officers should keep copies of the royal writs to serve as 
reminders in case of doubt or forgetfulness.** These copies 
served also another purpose. We know from Manu that even 
royal grants were sometimes forged inspite of all precautions.* 
The Madhuvana record of A. D. 630 of Har^avardhana of 
Tbaneswar and Kanauj bears evidence to the forgery of royal 
grants. A reference to forged copper-plates may also be found 
in another inscription recorded in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. 
XXX, pp. 201 if. So it is just possible that whenever any doubt 
arose as to the genuineness of a royal grant the office copy was 
looked upon as the best means of verification. A text of 
K&ty&yana seems to imply, however, that ordinarily the 
authenticity of a royal charter was not to be confirmed by the 
usual and ordinary tests of truth. It declares that a royal charter 

* Vi|. VIT. 2; xm Sc., p. 129, (Vyasa) ; 

—8c., p. 129. 

5 ftr^ Sc., p. 128. 

* vai W Viram., p. 194. 

rm ^ viur, vaw afiraytu; So., P* 

II. 22«. ♦ IX. 232. 
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free from the use of vulgar expressions and accompanied by 
possession on the part of its holder, bearing the king’s seal 
and sign-manual and other marks is to be regarded as genuine.* 
According to another text a document provided with the king’s 
svahasta and sealed with his own seal is equal to an attested 
document in all affairs.^ Evidently such documents were in 
ancient times judicially recognised without any question as to 
their genuineness. A text of Praj&pati also goes to corroborate 
this view. It says that royal charters are by all means to 
be admitted in evidence for the decision of doubtful matters; 
they do not require any other formal proof except the fact that 
they bear a seal and a sign-manual.^ The reason of the extra¬ 
ordinary degree of confidence placed in all public documents 
are not far to seek. First they emanated from the highest 
authority in the land and secondly all possible care was taken to 
give them a wide publicity. We find some smtii texts which lay 
down that a royal grant should contain an address made by the 
king to the officials, the messengers, the physicians, the 
mahattaras, the relatives and even the mlccchas and candalas 
in the laud to the following effect: * I for the increase of 
religious merits of my father and mother and of myself make 
this grant to-day to so and so, son of so and so who belongs 
to the Vedic school 80 and 80.’^ Other smrti texts* inform us 
that the king was to declare in the grant itself for the informa¬ 
tion of future kings and ministers that the grant would hold good 
till the sun and moon lasted and that it was to descend by right 


* fttsnw' i un: i 

I—So., p. 146. 

• wvvuigTi i xwifhi ^ t 

—Viram., p. 196. 

■ nvm i xw wvnrt i 

Viram., p, 199. 


Pda., p. 123. 
Sc., p. 127. 
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of inberitance to the sod, grandson, and more remote descendants 
and that it was never to suffer any reduction or be repudiated 
and that it was entirely exempt from all bJulvyas.' He was 
also to declare that the reward of making a gift was residence 
in paradise for sixty thousand years and the punishment of 
repudiation was condemnation to hell for the same period. We 
know further that the grant was to contain a request from him 
to all future kings for the making of gifts in the following 
verse:— 

i * 

A royal charter is essential, as Devanabbatta observes, not to 
complete or validate a gift, for a gift is valid as soon as the 
donee approves of it. It is necessary in so far as it serves to 
make a gift recorded in it permanently endurable.® Yajfia- 
valkya speaks of making a royal grant permanent. What he 
means by it is, Deva^abhatta points out, that the gift registered 
in such a grant should be made permanent.* These grants 
were intended undoubtedly to have effect of title and in fact 
copper-plate grants are themselves the actual title deeds and 
certificates. VisvarQpacSrya says that a gift of land may be 
made permanent by hhumirchidranySsa.^ BhUmicchidranyaya 
is the expression generally occurring in the inscriptions. This 

* Jolly accepts the roadiog bhUga for bAdoya and explaioa it as 
(lizninutioa by the allotment of shares to the king's attendants and so 
forth, 

• Sc., p. 127. 

—Sc., p. 128. 

* i—Sc., p. 128. 

• —Balakrida on Yaj. I. 820. 
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term has not been explained by any one satisfactorily. The 
expression htoficc/iidra is found in Kautilya’s Artha^dstra and 
it means according to Prof. SliSm Sfistrl * division of land.* * 
BCihler quotes three lines from Y&dava*s VaijayantI and 
explains that hhiljnicchidra means land unfit for tillage.^ 
Bhumicchidranyasa as used by Vi^varQpScSrya may be under¬ 
stood to mean placing holes (ditches) in the land. These 
boles or ditches might have served as boundary marks for the 
lands given. 

A technical rule in connection with a royal edict is that it 
should be written in a refined language, i.e., Sanskrit, and be 
free from all vulgar and ungrammatical expressions. Authorities 
all agree that it should never be written in a local dialect.* 


Jayapatra. 

When a person gets possession of a movable or immovable 
property by means of adequate proofs or when he becomes 
victorious in a dispute regarding partition or is acquitted from 
a grave accusation, then the king who might have tried the 
case personally or through the chief judge should give him a 
decree which is called jayapatra (lit. a document of success).* 
A jayapatra should generally comprise the matter adduced to be 
proved, the answer or the written statement, the judge's ruling 
as to on whom the burden of proof should lie and his decision.® 
It should bear the royal seal and be signed by the chief judge 


* Kou. n. 2. 

* Epigraphia lodica, Vol. I, p. 174, *wq)nrT. etc. 

* iiwaisew vnjn«^r*i«HlsJnqr»niTQ:—‘Mit. on YRj. IT. 89. 

I Viram., p. 198. 

* Viram., p. 194 ; Pds., p. 124 ; Sc., p. 129. 

* Mit. on Y&j. n. 91. 
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and other sahhyas or members of the tribunal.^ K&ty&yana 
ordains that the king as well as the sabh&sads (the judges), 
should give their soahastas or sign'manuals to it in accordance 
with the general rules for writing documents.* As to what 
matters should be contained in a jayapatra we should look 
to a verse of VySsa which runs as follows :—^ 

^ am owjIafMamf I 
wi sRura fMNrmi i 

Mitrami^ra points out that owing to the separate mention of 
the word pramdnu which means proof, kriyd should be taken 
in a different sense. It may be taken in the sense of pratyd^ 
kalita * which means nothing but the deliberation of the judges 
as to on which party the burden of proof will lie.® Nigada 
means the depositions of witnesses.® So the verse just quoted 
declares that a jayapatra should contain the plaint, the answer, 
the deliberation of the judges as to on whom the burden of 
proof should lie, proofs and their examination, the depositions 
of witnesses and last of all the injunctions of the legal treatises 
as interpreted by the members of the judicial tribunal. 
Katy&yana has two verses on the subject. Both of them seem 
to suggest that there should be a definite order to be followed 
in putting the contents in a jayapatra. But as there is no 
agreement between these two verses as regards the contents, 
the order suggested by them is not also identical. Thus one 
of them says that the first thing to be placed in a jayapatra 


* Mit. on Yaj. II. 91. 

• Sc., p. 180. 

* Viram., p. 194 ; So., p. 129 ; Pdo., p. 124. 

* I—Viram., p. 194. 

• vrfjfftvi wifirfs i—Mit. on Yaj. II. 8, 

• Pnr^: Sc., p. 130. 
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should be the plaint and the answer and then the deliberations 
of the chief judge and other sahhyas or members of the tribunal 
or the members of the corporation as the case may be ; then 
should be put the view of the legal treatises on the subject- 
matter of the suit in question and last of all the concurrence 
of the judge.* A Hindu judgment shows that this concurrence 
was expressed by some such expression as sammatiratra and 
foUowed'by the signature of the judge giving the concurrence 
in his own handwriting.’ The other verse of Katyayana 
declares that the contents of a jayapatra should be the plead¬ 
ings, the deposition of each and every one of the witnesses, 
the manner in which the suit is decided and the actual decision 
of the suit. All these should^ find place in a jayapatra one 
after another in the order indicated, in pursuance of the rules 
for writing documents in general.’ Raghunandana thinks that 
the purpose of putting all these things in a jayapatra is to show 
that the judgment has been thorough in all respects.’ The 
utility of some of the contents of a jayapatra is also felt, Kaghu- 
nandana further thinks, when the question of retrial comes up. 
Thus the prayer of the defeated party for a retrial with a plea 
quite different from that taken by him previously as revealed 
by the jayapatra will not be entertained. To put it in a con¬ 
crete form, when the jayapatra shows that he was defeated by 
the submission of mithyotfara (plea of denial) his application 
for a retrial with kdranottara (plea of special exception) will be 
disallowed.’ In like manner an application for a retrial is also 

‘ Sc., p. 130. 

* 'A judgment of a Hindu Court in Sanskrit'—Calcutta Weekly 
Notea. Vol. XXIV. No. 88. 

* Vt.,p. 60. One of the meanings of the term ak^ara is document 
and hence yathik^aram e?idently means * according to the rules of 
document.’ 

,• i—Vt., p. 60. See also Vi. setu in MS. 
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to be rejected when it is seen from the jayapatra that the 
proofs proposed to be adduced arc of different kinds from those 
by which decision was previously arrived at.* Now in the 
absence of any mention of reply and proofs in the jayapatra 
it would have been impossible to ascertain what kind of reply 
the defendant gave on the previous occasion or what kind of 
proof was resorted to. The value of a jayapatra as a whole is 
also immense to a defendant when he takes the plea of res 
judicata. Because according to Brhaspati and Vyasa it is one 
of the principal means by which this plea can be substan¬ 
tiated.* 

Jayapatra seems to have several varieties and one of them 
is mentioned in a text of K&tyayana. This text declares that 
when the complainant establishes his case by adducing evidence 
the jayapatra given to him is called pahMara. We quote the 
text below: — 

g fwoT ^ i 

Devanabhatta points out that the word pramdna in this text 
indicates that the term paicdtkdra may be applied to a jayapatra 
only when the four parts of a judicial proceeding are in exis¬ 
tence and recorded in it.^ When there are only two parts, 
that is to say, when on account of the submission of satyoitara 
by the defendant, adducement of proof and pratyaJialila (deli¬ 
beration as to on whom the burden of proof will lie) become 


* yr; t—Vt., p. 00. 




i: I—8c., p. 119. 


1. 1 ^^ I ^ ^ inf ^ i (Vyasa), 
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unnecessary, tbe record of victory containing these two parts, 
namely the plaint and the answer should be called jayapatra 
and not paicdtkdra} 

The term pascdlkara occurs also in the Artha^astra of 
Kautilya in the following rule :— 

qwprrr. i* 

Prof. Sham Sastrl has taken the term in the sense of * sentence 
of punishment * and rendered the passage as follows :— 

‘Sentence of punishment shall be passed the very day 
that a defendant accused of assault fails to answer the charge 
made against him.* 

We think, however, that the term pfl^coifcSra occurring 
in the Artha^stra is not far different in meaning from that 
of the Dharma^ftstra. For the true meaning of the rule just 
referred to we should look elsewhere. It is laid down in the 
- Yfijnavalkyasmrti that in a capital offence, theft, assault and 
abuse, where a cow is the cause of action, in slander and 
aggression, in a law-suit where the character of a woman is 
involved or where the right over a slave girl is disputed, the 
defendant should be made to answer the charge immediately.® 
Katyfiyana also echoes the spirit of this rule by saying that 
the proceedings should be speedy and immediate in actions done 
very recently.* Interpreting Kautilya’s rule in the light of the 
texts of Yajfiavalkya and KstyStyana we may take pasedthdra 
in the sense of judgment. The rule would then mean 
that the judgment should be passed the very day the 
defendant fails to answer the charge of assault against him. 
We fully agree, on these grounds, with Prof. Julius Jolly that 
pasediHra of Kautilya seems to contain a reference to the 

* Sc., p. 181. 

» Kau. m. 19. 

> Taj, II. 12. 

• ^ Vivadacandra (in MS.), Vi. tup 

(in MS.) and Sc., pp. 94 and 95. 
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jayapaira of Dbarma^stras.* The real importance of tbc 
mention of pascCitkara in the Arthai^astra then should not be lost 
sight of. It undoubtedly serves as an evidence of the great 
antiquity of Indian jayapairas. 

The Mitak^ara mentions another kind of document hina- 
patra by name" We know from a text of Eatyayana that 
contradiction, hostile attitude towards the witnesses and the 
judges, non-appearance, silence and abscondencc after being 
summoned—these are five of the causes of non-8uit.'‘ We know 
further from some legal texts that the party non>suited, tbongb 
he will not forfeit his claim to the subject-matter of the suit, 
is liable to be punished.^ Now in order to punish him on some 
future occasion a judgment of non-suit is to be put on record 
and such a record is called htnapaira by the Mitak^ara perhaps 
in contradistinction to jayapaira,* 

From a text of Brhaspati and the interpretation put on 
it by Devanabhatta it appears that a record of defeat was 
sometimes awarded to the defeated party and it was also 
named jayapatra,^ Asahiya more appropriately calls it 
parijayapatra.'^ 

* Calcutta Weekly Notes (A Javanese Jayopatra), Vol. XXV, 
No. 82. 

* Mit. on Yaj. II. 91. 

* I 

i—Mit. on Yuj. 11. 91; Vi. ton (in MS.). 

WN fiS9T if9T 

Tit at fawix^ V I 

* wiwtswahi Vtipt (Mit. on Yuj. 10); ^asff irvlri a i“ 

Mit. on Ifij. 11. 91. 

* Tw arT«Tai^ Mit. on Yuj. II. 91. 

* Sc., p. 181; i 
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We cannot conclude this topic without a reference to the 
judgment of a Hindu Court which is contained in a jayapatra 
edited by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal.* This judgment, besides showing 
how a jayapatra was generally written, what were to be its 
contents and how they were to be arranged, amply illustrates 
the rules of judicial procedure as obtained in ancient India. 
It shows also, Mr. Jay as wal points out, ^ how stiff, severe and 
dignified, technical, methodical and scrupulously formal a 
Hindu judgment used to be * and ^ how the provisions of Hindu 
law were applied in actual administration of law.* Another 
remark of Mr. Jayaswal made in a separate and illuminating 
article on this judgment will bear repetition; ‘ the preceding 
followed in Hindu Courts in respect of civil trials was as 
precise as is observed to-day in any modern Court of law in 
any part of the civilised world. We are apt to regard the 
present system of laws and its administration as a recent 
revelation to the new world. But the remnants of the laws and 
literature that have survived foreign invasions in India are 
progressively convincing us every day that the political and 
legal institutions of ancient India could by no means compare 
unfavourably with those that have replaced them in modem 
times.’* The matter under the judgment is an original suit 
brought by one Tularam Sarman jointly with his co-sharers 
against Maninatb Sarman for getting possession over a domestic 
slave girl. The defendant wins the case and the jajjapatra is 
given to him. In it are first mentioned the names of the 
parties in full. Then it records tlic gist of the plaint and the 
nature of the answer given to it by the defendant. Then 
follow the deliberations as to on which party the burden of 
proof should lie. As the defendant submits a miihyottara it 
is ruled that the plaintiff is to be put on proof. Issues are next 


’ Calcutta Weekly Notea, Vol. XXIV, No. 88. 
• Calcutta Weekly Notes. Vol. XXIV, No. 87. 
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settled and adjournments dealt with.* The plaintiff’s proposal 
to call in a single witness is disallowed on the authority of 
Dharma^istras. Then the defendant prays for permission to 
resort to the proof of ordeal and this also is not granted on the 
authority of legal treatises. After all these the plaintiff is 
declared to have lost his case. A very important point of law 
regarding the proof of possession which we shall have occasion 
to refer to is also discussed. All these things are put in the 
jayapatra one after another. It is in the handwriting of and 
signed by the chief judge (pra^vicdka) and addressed to other 
judges who form the tribunal. They also sign it and declare 
their ‘concurrence herein* (sammatiratra). The jayapatra is 
full of references to the precepts of celebrated sages, learned 
disquisitions and subtle arguments on many principles of Hindu 
law and everything done in it is in strict accordance with the 
directions of the Hindu law teats. 

Another/ayapatru deserves mention in this connection.* It 
is not in Sanskrit but in ancient Javanese. It formed the 
subject-matter of a Dutch paper by Dr. Brandes, the substance 
of which is given by Prof. Julius Jolly in an interesting article 
in an issue of the Calcutta Weekly Notes. A special importance 
attaches to this Javanese jayapatra mainly for the reason that 
the rules of Javanese law-books, as pointed out by Dr. Brandes, 
tend to corroborate the close relationship of Javanese law with 
the Dharma^stras of India. ‘ Thus the four parts of a judicial 
proceeding in Javanese law, ctz., the plaint, declaration, plead¬ 
ings and judgment are very similar to, if not identical with, 
the four parts of an Indian trial, viz., plaint, answer, exami¬ 
nation and judgment The rule that making default in the 
court causes loss of one’s suit may be traced to the maxim of 

' Here the plaintiff makes default and Ja nonsuited; but he does 
not lose his claim to the subject-matter of the suit. Proceedings, therefore; 
are in re-trial. This is in accordance with the ruling of the Mit&ksarTi. 

‘ C. W. Notes. Vol. XXV, No. 82. 
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Narada (I. 2. 82) that he who takes to flight after receiving 
the . summons shall lose his suit. The rule regarding the 
jayapaira or document of success, which the successful party 
(or both parties) is to receive from the Court, whenever the 
sentence has been pronounced in accordance with the law-book, 
agrees with the ruling of the smritis, e.g., where Vrddha 
Va^i§tha states that the successful plaintiff after having proved 
his cause, shall be given a jayapaira and where Brhaspati ordains 
(VI. 3), that the whole transaction in a suit shall be recorded 
in the document stating the success (of the claimant or 
defendant).’ 

In modern law the following documents arc regarded as 
public documents :—’ 

(1) Documents forming the acts or records of the acts— 
(i) of the sovereign authority, 

(u) of official bodies and tribunals, and 
(tit) of public officers, legislative, judicial and ex¬ 
ecutive, whether of British India, or of any other 
part of His Majesty’s dominions or of a foreign 
country; 

(2) Public records kept in British India of private docu¬ 
ments. 

The modern law further holds that the contents of public 
documents may be proved by their certified copies. Here is an 
exception to the rule requiring primary evidence to be given and 
it rests 'on the ground of inconvenience.’ All people are entitled 
to inspect public documents and may require them for evidenti¬ 
ary purposes. ' So if the production of their originals were 
insisted on, not only would great inconvenience result from the 
same documents being wanted in different places at the same 
time but the continual change of place would expose them 
to be lost and the handling from frequent use would soon insure 


* Woodroffe and Ameer Ali, The Law of Evidence, p. 626. 
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tbeir destruction. For these and other reasons their contents 
are allowed to be proved by derivative evidence at the risk, 
whatever that may be, of errors arising from inaccurate trans¬ 
cription, either intentional or casual.’ ^ 


* Ibid, p. 582. 
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Possession 

TO ^ ^iWItT to «' * 

‘ Where there is not the least possession, there the 
title is not weighty.’ This is how the importance of 
the proof of possession is recognised by Yajnavalkya. 
Vijnftne4vara underetands this statement to mean that 
transfer of ownership is not complete without the 
transfer of possession. We give here the substance of the 
gloss he puts upon it, "By whichever of the derivative 
means a property is acquired, proprietary right to it is 
created only when it is accepted by the acquirer. The loss 
of property by the original owner is implied finally by this 
acceptance. Now acceptance may be effected by a mental, 
a verbal and a physical act. What is meant by the mental 
act ? The will to accept. The verbal acceptance is dis¬ 
tinguished from the mental by such formal declarations as 
‘ I accept,* ‘ This is mine* and the like. The acceptance by 
a physical act consists in actually taking the thing in question 
by the hand or formally touching it. The conveyance is 
completed by this last act. In the case of landed property 
the acceptance by a physical act as described above is not 
practicable and is to be signified by the assumption of 
possession and an actual enjoyment of the produce of the 
land after it has been transferred. The legal form of transfer 
of an immovable property is not complete until and unless 
possession is taken over in respect of it by the transferee. 


» Yaj. n. 27. 

• MH. on Yaj. n. 27. 
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The verse in Niirada’s text bearing upon the point is as 
follows: 

ft Mlftg I 
tTTTOtt ?)rt ^ t I* 

* Though a document be in existence and witnesses living, 
that is no true property of which possession is not actually 
held. This is specially true as regards immovables.’ NSrada 
evidently intends to show the weakness of proof by witnesses 
and documents where the proprietary right of an immovable 
property is in dispute. Asahaya in commenting on this 
verse raises another point of law, riz., generally any of these 
three kinds of proof is invalid where it is not accompanied 
by any of the other kinds.* The proposition that a transfer 
of ownership is not complete without delivery of possession 
does not mean, however, that the latter is an essential condition 
for the former. What Vijnftneivara means by it is that delivery 
of possession puts a title on a sound basis and enhances its 
value. He describes only the usefulness of possession by saying 
that a title unaccompanied by physical acceptance consisting 
in the assumption of possession and consequent enjoyment of 
the produce is weaker than a title accompanied by such an 
acceptance.* This too will be the case, he adds, when of 
these two it is not known which is anterior or which is posterior 
in point of date. When it is known, then the prior title though 
deficient in not being accompanied by possession will be regarded 
as a stronger evidence than the title which is accompanied by it 
but posterior.* Visve^vara in his Subodhinl makes it clear that 

* NOr. I. 77. 

• 1 .. on Nar. 1.77. 

—Mit. on Yaj. II. 27. 

—Mit. on T&j. U. 27. 
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the rule cannot be otherwise. We all know that mortgage is one 
of the means of acquiring title. Now suppose a plot of land is 
mortgaged to a person who has by chance not the possession of 
it. The same plot of land is mortgaged a second time and 
possession delivered to the mortgagee. Now if it be the rule 
that title with possession is invariably superior to one without 
possession then the second mortgage will prevail over the first 
one and thus the rule that in the case of pledge, gift or sale 
the prior contract has the greater force will have no meaning 
at all.* The texts of Yajnavalkya and Narada do not promulgate 
therefore that delivery of possession is an indispensable element 
for a valid transfer but only point to the risky nature of the 
transfer of ownership without the transfer of possession. It is 
undoubtedly true that when a transferee continues to remain 
without any control over the property transferred to him for a 
long time, it may give rise to the presumption that he has 
parted with his title in favour of the person in actual possession 
of the same. 

We have already seen it mentioned that possession is an 
independent means of proof. Its value, therefore, cannot lie 
merely in augmenting the force of title. It thus requires to be 
seen under what circumstances it can independently be a proof. 
As this question is closely connected with another, viz.y the 
question of the general relation existing between the proof of 
possession and the proof of title, we shall first of all try to 
ascertain this relation. The relation between the two may be cha¬ 
racterised in a word as one of mutual support. We have just seen 
that title in order to be able to prove ownership is to be attended 
with possession. Title is to that extent supported by possession. 
There are several SJurl* texts which declare that possession also 
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in order to be proof of right by itself should be based upon 
title. Brhaspati says that only that possession which is founded 
on a legitimate title such as grant, inheritance, purchase or 
hypothecation can prove right,* and further that it is not by 
mere force of possession that land becomes a inan*e property ; 
it becomes property only when legitimate title also has been 
proved and not otherwise.* Harlta and Narada are also very 
emphatic on the point that possession without title is no proof at 
all. Harlta shows the complete dependence of possession on 
title by describing title as the root and possession as the branch 
of a tree.* In the opinion of Narada possession acquires 
validity by the production of a clear title and when it is without 
title it does not constitute proof of ownership.* He further 
says that he who can only plead possession without being able 
to adduce any title has to be considered as a thief in consequence 
of his pleading such an illegitimate possession.® He ends by 
saying that title is required to prove proprietary right even 
when there is enjoyment consequent upon possession.* 

The sum and substance of what has been said is that a 
person pleading possession is required to prove that it has a 
legal origin also, or in other words that he has acted under a 
good title. In this sense possession is to be supported by 
title. The relation of their mutual support is vividly described 
by a text attributed to Pitamaha. This text declares that 
possession is no proof without title and title is no proof without 
possession ; each of them becomes a proof only when it is 
helped by the other 
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Tlie nature of each individual case will determine which of 
them is to preponderate over the other. The text of Y&jtlavalkya 
declares that generally title is to prevail over possession unless the 
latter is hereditary.^ N^rada also expresses the same idea 
by saying that for the first acquirer gift (t.e. a good title) is a 
cause.’ The Mitak^ra explains that when the first acquirer 
is impeached after a short period of bis acquisition there is 
nothing to prove bis ownership except his title-deed. A good 
title the soundness of which is proved by documents and 
witnesses affords a stronger evidence in bis case than mere 
.possession.’ What the commentary wants to say is that if a 
person proves bis possession over a property but cannot show 
how be acquired it, and another although not in possession 
proves his title by showing that he acquired the property in 
some recognised way of acquiring ownership such as sale, gift, 
etc., then the title so proved will prevail over possession under 
ordinary circumstances. Poran intermediate claimant, however, 
Narada lays down, hhukti (possession) which is sUgamS (based 
on a legitimate title) is a stronger proof than title.* By the 
expression * intermediate claimant' is meant a possessor up to 
the third generation excluding the original acquirer. This we 
know from the following text of an anonymous ^rufti-writer. 

* Up to the third generation from the acquirer possession is the 
principal thing to be looked into but it should be ascertained 
at the same time that it bas a clear title behind it.* ’ The 
exact relation between possession and title therefore may thus 
be briefly indicated : when possession is for a comparatively 
long period it will prove right but not quite independently of 
title; title will have to help it. But when possession is for a 
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short period its usefulness will lie in strengthening title which 
will be the main thing to rely on ; or in other words, when 
possession is comparatively modern so much importance should 
not be attached to it as to title when ownership is sought to be 
proved. 

We thus see and it is expressed in so many words by the 
Viv^acandra that possession when modern and at the same 
time unaccompanied by title does not constitute an evidence 
of property.' When, however, it is proved to be ancient its 
value is immensely increased. Thus one of the main conditions 
of effective possession is that it should be long-continued 
(dirghakala).^ The expression dirghakdlahhoga seems to 
correspond to iriptinisabhoga. We have already referred to the 
text of Yajiiavalkya which states that title is a more powerful 
evidence than possession when it is unaccompanied by hereditary 
succession {pUrvakramagatabhogdtvinS), The Mitaksara takes 
piirvakramdgatahhoga as me&ningtHpuru^ahhoga^i.e., possession 
continued through three successive generations in the past. 
We shall see later on what the exact significance of this latter 
expression is. It may, however, be stated here that tripu- 
Tu§ahhoga does not import anything very different from 
possession that has come down from time immemorial, that is 
to say, from possession which has its beginning not within 
human recollection {smdrtakdla)* Yajnavalkya’s rule evidently 
provides for an exception in favour of such a possession. 
Thus the MitaksarS comments that the supenority of 
title over possession intends a case within human memory 
and the exception applies to cases beyond it. In cases 
falling within the memory of man it is possible to produce 
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a title if such a title really exists and hence if it is 
not produced it may give rise to a presumption of its 
non-existence.* Here an enquiry into the question of title is 
not superseded by possession. But when possession is being 
held from time immemorial it cannot be said that there is no 
title merely because it is not produced. Here the strength of 
presumption in favour of legitimate title is greatly increased 
by the length of the time of enjoyment and hence the proof of 
title is rendered superfluous. Herein we get an answer of the 
question * When can possession be an independent means of 
proof ? * 

Now what is the meaning of the expression smartakdla 
(a period of human memory) ? The Mit&k$ara understands it 
to cover a period of one hundred years * which is considered to 
be the utmost extent of human life on the authority of the 
Vedic text 9^: (the life of a man extends over hundred 

years). This commentary evidently takes , the extreme range 
of human memory into account and thus the period fixed may 
justly be called a period of legal memory in contradistinction to 
that of living memory. We shall just see that a similar if not 
an identical period is intended to be signified by tripurusahhoga 
(possession passing through three generations). Such a 
possession has been much extolled by our writers and 
is given the same importance in law as immemorial possession. 
It is said that when a property has already been enjoyed by 
three generations and passed to the successor fourth in descent 
the fact of bis mere inheriting the property is sufficient proof 
of his right and no title is required to be produced. Thus says 
Visuu 'the land enjoyed by three immediate ancestbrs passes 
to the fourth in dtescent even without a document.* * Brhaspati 
also is not for enquiring into the title when possession has 
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already passed three generatioDs/ Tripuru^ahhoga has been 
thus defined by Vyasa, *when a property being enjoyed by 
the great grandfather passes at his death to the grandfather 
and after his death to the father, then after the death of the 
father too, the son’s possession may be termed ‘possession 
continued through three successive generations.’* To put it 
in a simpler form, when a property has already passed three 
ancestors one after another, the possession of the fourth in 
descent is technically called iripuru^ahhoga. The rule that 
a person having such a possession is not required to produce 
title to have his ownership established seems to be contradicted 
by another text of Bjrhaspati which seems to declare that the 
possession by three generations when accompanied by documents 
makes an evidence of property* There is, however, no real 
contradiction, for this rule of Brhaspati applies, according to 
commentators, to cases where three generations do not exceed 
the period of human memory.* It becomes thus evident that 
the period of possession for three generations does not signify 
the exact period during which such a possession may actually 
be held. It has been rightly observed by the Mit&k^arS that 
sometimes three generations may be finished even within a year 
and if it be accepted as a rule that mere continuance of possess- 
ion through three generations without any reference to time is 
sufficient to establish proprietary right, then it would follow 
that second year’s possession even being unaccompanied by title 
affords evidence and thus it will be contrary to the spirit of the 
rule which declares that within the period of human reooUeotion 
possession accompanied by title only may prove ownership.* 
The conclusion therefore is that a specific period of time is 
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meant by the expression ^possession for three generations/ 
,We may call it a prescriptive period. It is thus recognised that 
possession already held by three generations one after the other 
is also not sufficient evidence of property without length of 
time. The length of the period which has been taken as an 
equivalent of tripuru^ahhoga (possession for three generations) 
is different according to different authorities. According to 
Brhaspati possession for one generation covers thirty years and 
thus the possession for three generations means at least a period 
of ninety years.* An anonymous STnrfi-writer thinks that such 
a period is to cover one hundred and five years.* Vyasa and 
Katy&yana consider twenty years for one generation quite 
sufficient and thus according to them sixty years constitute 
the period of tripuru^ahiwga,* We have already remarked and 
our remark is fully borne out by a text of Katyayana that 
possession extending over three previous generations imports a 
possession which has not its beginning within human 
memory.* It follows therefore that the period of human 
recollection should be the same as that of the possession of three 
previous generations. But we have seen that the period of 
human recollection has been taken to be one hundred years. 
It should, however, be remembered that Vijn^e^vara has 
computed this period not on the basis of any legal text but 
from a Vedic text which seems to have very little connection 
with the subject of law. The difference between several 
text-writers as to the period of tripuTufdbhoga may be explained 
by a consideration of time and place. 

Jimutavahana who accepts the view of Katyayana and 
Vyasa regarding the period of tripuru^abhoga expresses the 
opinion that if three generations be living then possession for 
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sixty years even will not be regarded conclusive. The reason is 
that in such a case ownership is still with the original acquirer 
and thus the significance of the term tripuru^abhoga is totally 
absent there.^ Thus neither mere possession for three generS' 
tions without length of time nor the length of time without 
actual possession by three immediate ancestors will prove 
ownership. The proof of ownership in the absence of title 
requires therefore that there should be a possession for the full 
prescriptive period (i.e., the period of tripum^abhoga) and 
further that this period should see the demise of three immediate 
ancestors one after another. 

It must be understood, however, that unauthorised or 
malafide possession, however long it be> is not sought to be 
recognised by such a rule as ripening into legal title. Long* 
continued possession presumes the existence of title only when 
the non-existence of its contrary (ie. of agamabhava) is practi¬ 
cally certain. Thus, as the Mitak^ara puts it, possession is 
a proof independently of the knowledge of title but not of its 
existence.’ When possession is long-continued the existence 
of title may, however, be inferred from it. Thus the whole 
thing being analysed comes to this: title is inferred to exist at 
least in certain circumstances from possession and possession 
as a rule becomes proof being coupled with the existence of 
title. The Subodhinl observes that this process does not give 
rise to the fault which goes by the name of anyonya4raya (inter* 
dependence) for title is presumed to exist not directly from 
possession but from arthapalti (implication) being propped up 
by a consideration that long-continued possession cannot be 
accounted for otherwise.’ 
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When, however, there is a positive knowledge of bad title 
or traditional proof of the absence of title, possession for 
hundreds of years even will not serve as a proof of right. On 
this principle, the Mit5k§ara explains, is founded the rule : 

* He whose possession is proved to extend over hundreds of 
years even, without a title, the ruler of the earth will inflict on 
that sinner the punishment of a thief.’ In this connection it 
becomes necessary to take into consideration two more verses, 
one of Narada and the other attributed to Harita, which are as 

follows ; 

Here id the first verse should be explained 

as and in the second 

verse as fiw ^ and thus the apparent meaning 

of these texts will be this: when possession has been successively 
held even unlawfully ( n^n^d if u ) by three ancestors of the 
present possessor in respect of a certain property, it cannot be 
taken away from him for the simple reason that it has already 
passed through three lives. This is how ^As ahaya explains 
Narada’s verse taking the expression v^mS^nfq as implying 
absence of title.* Asahaya’s explanation is supported after all 
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by another text of Hirita which declares that possession held 
by three successive ancestors makes good evidence of property 
even if there be no title,* The defect of this interpretation is 
that it goes to contradict the rule just referred io, viz.^ that 
when a person enjoys a property the title of which is known to 
be non-existent, he shall be punished like a thief even if his 
possession can be traced back to a very early period. Vij uane^vara 
seems to say that the contradiction is more apparent than real, 
for the real import of the two verses just quoted is not what it 
appears to be. The word api used therein indicates that if a 
property cannot be alienated when possession in respect of it 
is even illegal, it follows a fortiori that it cannot be alienated 
when there is no certainty of illegality * So according to him 
these texts only emphasise that in order to rebut a presumption 
created by long possession it is necessary for the opposite party 
to show either from his own knowledge or from the knowledge 
of others that such a possession had no bona fide beginning or 
to be more clear, that it had not commenced in a legal mode 
of acquiring property. Devanabha^ta*® explanation also is not 
very different from that of VijflaneSvara in substance. He 
says that the rule etc., should be taken as 

referring to a case where the absence of title is absolutely 
certain* and thus his idea about the two other texts is that they 
are to apply where there is no certainty about the absence of 
title, or in other words, when there is no recollection of the time 
when such a title did not exist. The import of the expression 
as given by [him is that a possession passing through 
three generations in the past is a good evidence of property and 
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such a possession is even incapable of being characterised as 
unlawfully Jield, wbat to speak of the alienation of the property 
possessed.^ It thus appears that Devanabhatta takes these two 
texts merely as arthavadas in praise of possession for three 
generations. Sulapani takes these texts in a quite different 
light. Rereads instead of'roi^Mn the two texts of 

N&rada and H&rlta and says that these two texts are of the 
Dharma&atra, while the text prescribing punishment for 
wrongful possession belongs to the Artha^stra and as such the 
former are to prevail over the latter according to-the maxim 
' Dharma^astra is to be regarded as of greater authority than 
Artha^stra when there is a conflict between the two.* * Thus 
it seems that in his opinion possession for three generations 
even when based on bad or no title will be a sufficient proof of 
right. It should here be noted that the jurists who have been 
characterised by Vftcaspati as navya, i.e., belonging to the new 
school of thought, did entertain exactly such a view. Vau^aspati 
tells us that in the opinion of these jurists sixty years’ posses¬ 
sion, which, it should be remembered, covers according to some 
authorities the period of iripum^ahhoga (possession for three 
generations) is a very conclusive proof of ownership even when 
the absence of title is well known.^ Eagbunaodana thinks that 
the text of Narada prescribing punishment for possession without 
title refers specially to the possession of such property as 
siridhana (woman’s property) and nrpadhana (king’s property).* 
His authority for this explanation is another verse of Nilrada 
which states that tlie property of a woman and of the king is 
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never alienated though possessed for hundreds of years without 
clear title.* This explanation would certainly not be liked 
by the agamavadin, because according to them a good title is 
necessary not only in the case of strldhana or nrpadhana but in 
all kinds of properties. 

It is indeed very interesting that we find the subject of 
ancient possession briefly discussed in tbe jayapatra which we 
have already referred to ’ and which contains a decision from a 
Hindu tribunal composed of several Judges. The view taken 
by tbe Judges about tbe applicability of the rule etc., 

does not go much against that of tbe Mitik^ara or of the Smrti- 
candrikA. It is held by them that this rule is to apply when 
there is a total want of title.* They express the opinion, 
however, that, in order to make the trespasser liable to be 
punished this want of title requires to be ascertained at some 
previous occasion. Thus if it is decided after a short time of 
a man's assuming possession of a property that he has no 
real title to it and inspite of that if he continues to enjoy tbe 
property by stealth or by force then his enjoyment will not be 
an evidence of bis right even after a very long period and he 
will be punished ; but if the want of title has not been previ¬ 
ously decided then its contrary, namely the existence of title 
will be presumed from long-continued possession; or in other 
words, possession and enjoyment which are acts of ownership 
will be regarded as the best proofs of title in that case.* It is 
further pointed out that possession can be a proof of ownership 
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not only when it is attended with a title, for in that case it 
would not have been spoken of by the authorities as an inde¬ 
pendent means of proof at all.* 

The various explanations and counter-explanations of the 
legal texts referred to make it clear that there were two schools 
of thought among our jurists. We may call them bhukttvdda 
school and dgamavdda school. So far as the bhufcticfido is 
concerned, it is very old and we have seen that its history 
goes back to the time of Asahaya. It remained in abeyance 
for a long time and came to be recognised not long before 
Vficaspati. This is evident from Vacaspati’s giving the 
epithet nanya to the hhuktivddins. They maintained that 

possession when proved to be long-continued was a pnma-facte 

evidence of property. They did not think it necessary to pre¬ 
sume a legal origin from such a possession but on the contrary 
went 80 far as to say, of course on the authority of some legal 
texU, that a possession that has passed through three immediate 
ancestors was quite sufi&cient for the fourth in descent to 
prove his right even if such a possession was known to have no 
title at all. Among the later hkuktivddins we may name 
dulap&ni and Raghunandana. Ajnong the agamavddins on 
the other hand stand prominent Vijnane 6 vara, Jimutavahana, 
Vftcaspati and Devanabhatta. According to the Sgamavadins 
a title or at least a knowledge of the absence of its non-existence 
was essential to establish right and possession alone, however 
ancient, was quite powerless as against the total absence of 
title when known. They really found it difficult to under¬ 
stand how the right of the real owner could, be destroyed by 
its non-assertion and bow possession which was known to 
.be illegitimate could by mere continuance change its character 
and become a proof of right after a certain period, 
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As a matter of fact cases of illegitimate possession are not rare 
and wo find some of them mentioned in a text of Narada. When 
a certain thing is deposited with a third person to be delivered 
ultimately to its owner, the thing so deposited is termed anoakitc,^ 
If the person with whom such a thing is deposited enjoys it as 
bis own for a very long time he or his heir cannot claim pro¬ 
prietary right to it on the grounds of prescription and long 
user, because title is known to be absolutely absent there. 
Similary stolen goods, ordinary deposit, what is held by force, 
loans for use and what is enjoyed during the absence of the 
owner—these are things possessed without title.* The idea is 
that when a possession is known to have begun from an illegal 
source length of time cannot give it the stamp of legality. In 
determining the legality of possession under a gift the inten¬ 
tion and right of the donor also should be taken into account. 
If it is proved that the donor, even if he be the king himself, 
acted illegally in respect of the gift made by him, the plea of 
long-continued possession taken by the donee against the real 
owner will be of no avail. Samvartta and Narada are very 
emphatic on this point. Sariivartta says ‘ when the king out of 
wrath or greed, or showing some semblance or reason gives the 
property of one to another, the donee, though he enjoys it for 
a long time, cannot acquire title to it. * Narada says “ the 
immemorial possession of a thing acquired by the unjust and 
illegal favour of the king even cannot produce ownership in 
respect of it.’* ^ 

We know from some authoritative legal texts that possession 

in order to be a proof of right is to conform to five conditions. 
Besides being titled and long-continued, it should be uninterrupt¬ 
ed, uncontradicted and held within the observation of the 
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adverse party.' Devanabhatta observes that all these conditions 
should combine in order to place possession on a strong basis. 
He goes on to say that when any of them is found wanting 
possession will lose much of its force as a proof of right * 
Another smrtt text requires that that possession should be 
$&mantopeUl, that is to say» known to the neighbouring land¬ 
holders." This requirement may be explained on the ground 
that the value of possession as a proof is naturally much in¬ 
creased when attended with certainty and notoriety. 

Brhaspati describes the value of uninterrupted possession by 
saying that if a person's possession has been continuous from 
the time of acquisition and has never been interrupted for a 
period of thirty years, he should not be deprived of the property 
possessed." We know further from him that when a possession 
is unjustly and illegally interrupted, the right acquired is not 
destroyed and the possessor is not left without remedy. He 
may undertake to prove his right by means of documents, the 
depositions of persona knowing him to be the possessor and 
other witnesses. In a dispute of this kind those persons should 
be witnesses who know the name (of the country in which the 
land in dispute lies), the boundary of the land, the title of acquisi¬ 
tion, the measure of the land, the time of its acquisition, the 
region in which that particular land is situated and above all 
the cause of interruption." It has also been said by BrhaspaU 
that interrupted possession even can be regarded as valid if it 
has been substantiated by an ancestor, i.e., if a previous posses¬ 
sor has adduced a legitimate title." In this Brhaspati 
agrees with Vyasa who also says that when a particular 
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ancestor has proved his title to a property his sons and 
successors cannot be ousted from it on any ground. 

Much stress has been put upon the proposition, as pointed 
out above, that possession, especially when it is modem, does 
not afford any presumption of ownership. This has very 
materially affected the question of burden of proof. Thus when 
a plaintiff seeks to eject a defendant from property of which 
the latter is in possession and to obtain possession thereof for 
himself the burden of proving his ownership is on the defendant. 
This is evidently due to the absence of any presumption in bis 
favour. The rules laid down by Narada and Brhaspati are 
quite convincing on this point. Narada says, when an 
occupant is impeached by an opponent who calls himself the 
legitimate owner, the former is to refute the charge. For poss¬ 
ession proves right only when it has been inherited from an 
ancestor who has already established his right.’ * Brhaspati 
also says, ‘ the land is not to be taken away from the son of the 
first acquirer who being sued has established his right by 
adducing proof: He further opines that when the first acquirer 
is sought to be ousted he is to prove his title by documents and 
witnesses and when it is once done bis sons, grandsons or other 
heirs will be quite safe and in their case possession will alone 
prove their respective rights." It is also stated both by 
Yajiiavalkya and Narada that if an usurper or other person 
makes a claim against the present possessor and if the present 
possessor dies in the course of the law-suit pending against him, 
the burden of proving ownership by the production of title- 
deeds or by means of the depositions of witnesses will fall on 
his son or heir." The plea of uninterrupted and long possession, 
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if taken, will be quite futile. On this Devaijabha^ta comments 
that possession held already by three generations even 

will be of no avail in deciding such a law-suit. For, 

possession by three generations is evidence only when it is 
uncontradicted. So a person whose three generations have 
already passed being in possession of the property in 

dispute will be under the necessity of proving his right 
in respect of it by having recourse to documents and 

witnesses.* 

When a title-deed being lost cannot be produced in court 
the possessor in order to have his ownership established will 
have to prove first that his possession has so long been adequate 
in all other respects. That is to say, he will be required to show 
that it has been uninterrupted, uncontradicted, held for a long 
time and known to the adverse party. He will have to make a 
statement to the effect that he came into possession at such a 
time, that such is the quantity of the thing possessed and that 
such and such were the means by which he acquired title to it.* 
The fact of bis possession and all these collateral circumstances 
will best be proved by witnesses and the persons most 
competent to be witnesses in this case will be the peasants, 
headman of the village and the owners of the neighbouring 
lands.® 

Turning to the English law on the subject we find that our 
law compares very favourably with it. Hindu law obviously 
bases the operations of long enjoyment on a presumption of legal 
origin, a presumption which had long been absent in the old 
English law and was introduced only after Littleton. The 
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English lawyers continued, however, to adopt enjoyment 
from time immemorial (t.e., from time whereof the memory 
of man runneth not to the contrary) as the basis of their 
law and after the statute of Westminster had fixed a 
time of limitation they by an equitable construction of the 
same fixed upon a point of time, viz., the first day of the reign 
of Kichard I (A.D. 1189) as the furthest limit of human 
memory by which ‘every prescriptive claim was deemed inde¬ 
feasible if it had existed from that date and to be at au end if 
shown to have had its commencement since that date.’ It 
must thus be admitted that the protection afforded by the 
English law to long enjoyment was not so certain and effectual 
as that afforded to it by the Hindu law. Under the former the 
difficulty of strictly proving the exercise of a right up to the 
time of Richard I, must have become greater and greater with 
each successive generation on account of the possible loss of 
evidence consequent upon the lapse of time, while under 
the latter this difficulty was much lessened by the fact 
of the period of legal memory being reduced to a certain 
period of years which did not make the attainment 
of evidence absolutely impossible. The judges about the 
end of the 18th century tried to improve the condition of 
the English law by introducing the presumption of a lost 
grant, but this contrivance was thought inconvenient on 
various grounds and it became apparent that the evil 
could only be remedied by legislation. As a consequence 
was passed the Prescription Act of 1839 by the provisions 
of which the presumption of legal title arising from 
an enjoyment extending over a certain period of years 
and fulfilling certain other conditions obtains a conclusive 
character.* 


' Best on Evidence, pp. 852-872. 

See also Sen’s Hindu Jurisprudence, pp. 122-128. 
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Adverse Possession. 

The principal text which relates the effect of adverse 
possession is that of Yajfiavalkya. The text is as follows :— 

* He who sees his land possessed by a stranger for twenty 
years and his personal estate for ten years without any opposi¬ 
tion or verbal protest will incur a loss (hani) in respect of 
them.’ The word dJxana in the text refers to properties other 
than land and includes all kinds of movable possessions, such 
as cow, horse, elephant and the like.* So the plain meaning 
of Yajnavalkya’s text is that when movable property is enjoyed 
for ten years and immovable property for twenty years ad¬ 
versely, the owner will be put under a certain loss if the enjoy¬ 
ment takes place uncontradicted and with his knowledge. As 
the matter relates to a worldly concern, the years have to be 
calculated, Raghiinandana thinks, on the basis of a solar 
month, i.e., a month of full thirty days.® 

There is another text and it is of Brhaspati, which fixes 
the period required for ripening adverse possession at thirty 
years.® ^rikarami^ra who is undoubtedly an earlier jurist 
than Jimutavahana reconciles this text with the text of 
Yajnavalkya.® He holds that the expression ahniratah in 
Y&jnavalkya’s text is sufficient to indicate that the rule 

* Yaj. II. 24. 

* g fwvrf:—MitSkaanl. 

va VTO—Aparurka. 

^ iwrift—Vm., p. 842. 

(V&caapaU). 

* -vJi vwitn—Vt., p. 46. 

* Vm., p. 342. 

, • Yci.^p. 842. 
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contained in this text will apply when there is even no 
verbal protest to the enjoyment of the stranger. In the 
text of Byhaspati, on the other hand, occurs the expression 
avighatini instead of abrurattih. Vighata means obstruction 
in the shape of kalaha (quarrel) or mclaka (assembly) and hence 
the occasion for the application of Bfhaspati*s rule will arise 
when there is verbal protest but no quarrel or organised effort 
to recover the lost possession.^ 

A great deal of discussion has centred round the verse of 
Yajtiavalkya and the opinion of our jurists are sharply divided 
as to the true import of the expression hdnt (loss). There are 
mainly three different theories that have clustered around it, 
and we may name them the theory of the loss of property 
{sratvahani), the theory of the loss of remedy {vyaoaharahUni) 
and the theory of the loss of usufruct (phalakani). 

There are other theories also. Many of these theories we 
find recorded in the Manubbasya of Medh&tithi * and are thus 
very old. We shall presently see that commentators and digest- 
makers of later times tried to explain the text of Y&jnavalkya 
just quoted on the basis of one or other of these theories. 

The theory of aoatvahdni —According to this theory 
adverse possession of a property for the prescribed period held 
to tbc knowledge of the owner but without any protest or opposi¬ 
tion from him extinguishes his title to it. This theory is very 
old and was known to Medhatithi. We may trace it back to 
Asahaya, who is considered by J. Jolly as the oldest of the 
writers of Law Bb& 9 yas. Asahaya in commenting on verse 
I. 78 of N&rada distinctly says that title may be extinguished 
by adverse possession held for a long period.* This commentator 

Vm., p, 342. 

* On Manu VIII. 148. 
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further expresses the opinion, and it is based on the expression 
tu$rj.iin occurring in the next verse of N&rada and similar in 
meaning with abruvataf^ of Yajhavalkya’s text, that when such a 
possession is contradicted, that is, when, though unable to obtain 
possession of the property, the party kept out of possession asserts 
bis right every now and then in opposition to the stranger^ then 
his title will not be lost.^ 

Medb&tithi raises the following objections against the theory 
of the loss of property :* 

1. Possession does not lead to ownership but it is ownership 
that leads to possession. 

2. The text of Yajnavalkya, if understood in this light, 
will in reality be in conflict with the texts of Nftrada which 
declare that (a) enjoyment without title even for hundreds of 
years makes the enjoyer liable to be punished like a thief, and 
(b) title should form the real ground of ownership and not 
possession. 

3. There are other texts which declare that if a property 
has been in the possession of strangers for three generations, 
then and then only it is lost to the original owner. If ten or 
twenty years’ adverse possession is regarded quite sufficient to 
destroy the right of the original owner, then the texts in favour 
of possession for three generations will have no meaning. 

JimutavEhana also raises the question of conflict between 
the text of Ysjiiavalkya understood in the light of the theory of 
svai'vahdni and those texts which lay down that possession for 
three generations only may serve as proof of right. He adds 
further that the position taken up by Srlkarami^ra that ten or 
■twenty years' possession in order to be able to create ownership 
requires to be held with the knowledge of the owner, while 
possession for three generations will create ownership in the 

- ^ Rfinrrrf RfinrvI 

* Medh. on Manu VIII. 148. 
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possessor even if it is held without bis knowledge, is untenable 
in the face of the text of Vyasa which declares that possession 
in order to be an evidence of right ought to be among other 
things uninterrupted and held with the knowledge of the original 
owner. ^ It may be noted here that Jimutav&hana sustains the 
position that an owner who has been kept out of his property 
without bis knowledge ought not to lose his title thereto- ^ It 
has further been suggested by some, Jtmutavabana informs us, 
that ten or twenty years’ possession is in reality a very strong 
evidence of property for the simple reason that it cannot be 
accounted for otherwise and tripurufahhoga (possession for 
three generations) indicates only a possession for a period in 
excess of that and nothing more." This suggestion does not 
deserve any serious notice evidently for the reason that the defi¬ 
nite mention of (three generations) in various texts 

would lose all its significance. Jimiltavahaua ends by saying 
that the views of those who maintain that pramai^tva in relation 
to ‘possession* does either signify creation of right or is indica¬ 
tive of something else in its favour are to be discarded. * 

Vi4varupa attacks the theory of the loss of right from 
another standpoint. The extinction of the title of one person 
will necessarily imply the creation of title in another person. 
Now, it may be asked, Vitfvarupa seems to say, who is that 
another person to be t possessor t It cannot be so, 

because he himself knows fully well that he is holding 
possession of the property not belonging to himself But to a 
quite different person and as such proprietory right, if it is 
to go to him, will in a way be thrust upon him. Will the 
right then pass to the king on the ground that the king is to 
become the owner of an ownerless property t Vi4varupa 


* Vm.. pp. 842 and 843. 

• Vm. ii. 

• Vm., p. 847. 

* fiiw xv ^ i—Vm., p. 347. 
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maintains tliat there is Iiardly any reason for the original owner 
kept out of possession to be deprived of bis right.* 

Vijfiane^vara’s arguments against the theory of the loss 
of right are mainly based on a consideration of the means of 
acquiring ownership. He says if it be admitted that ten or 
twenty years’ adverse possession is sufficient to invest the 
possessor with ownership when the owner omits to assert his 
right, then it must also at the same time be admitted that non- 
assertion of right on the part of the owner and enjoyment on 
the part of the possessor are among the sources of acquisition of 
ownership. The absurdity of such a position is apparent, for 
neither of these two has been recognised as a lawful means of 
acquiring property. Possession, Vijnane^vara further [wints 
out, is merely an evidence of right and not the creator thereof.* 
The theory of Vyflaaharalwni—According to this theory 
Yajilavalkya’s text promulgates loss of remedy to the owner on 
the ground of his passiveness when his property has been 
adversely enjoyed for ten or twenty years. This theory is 
elaborated by Viivarupa * and apparently owes its origin to the 
following text of Nftrada : 

^ ^ It * 

*The suit of a person practising indifference and remaining 
silent does not succeed after the expiry of the prescribed period.’ 
The distinction between upek^a and W^rfimhiiSva is that the 
former implies the absence of physical efforts and the latter of 


' B&lakTid^, P* 

* Mit. oa Yaj, II. 24. 

—Balakrid&, ]>t211a 


* Quoted in the Mitak^ara on Ykj. II. 24. 
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verbal protests.' It is evident that these expressions correspond 
to paiyatah and ahruvatah in Y^jnavnlkya's text. The main 
point of Vi^varQpa is that non-resistance and absence of protests 
on the part of the owner within the limited period are tlie causes 
of his losing remedy against the adverse possessor. Loss of 
remedy (vyavaharah&ni) means not the total failure of remedial 
measures that the ousted person may adopt for the restoration 
of his right; because in that case loss of remedy will involve loss 
of property and thus there would practically be no difference 
for him between the two. By it should be understood therefore, 
Devanabhatta makes it clear, the loss or defeat in a law¬ 
suit from human modes of proof. ^ To be more explicit, the 
text of Ydjnavalkya expluiued on the basis of cij(waharahani 
enunciates that by remaining passive for leu or twenty 
years in respect of a property which is being adversely 
enjoyed, the owner loses the advantage of having his right 
restored with the aid of human proofs. It is, however, open to 
him to establish his right by means of the divine mode of proof. * 
This view is supported by a sinrti text which declares that 
documents and witnesses are of no use in the matter of proving 
a claim against the adverse possessor.^ 

Aparftrka seems to be almost of the same new. In his 
opinion the loss of title resulting from adverse possession i.s due 
to a presumption of legal ownership on the part of the possessor 
..and of the absence thereof on the part of the party dispossessed.' 
This statement about the loss, he continues, is, however, not 
from the standpoint of the direction the property is to take 

—Bulambbatti, p. IQO. 

* ^ «—Sc., pp. IjO and 157. 

• vift; i—Sc., p. l.Vi. 

—Sc., p. 157. 


* Apararka, p. USl. 
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but from that of the course of vyavahara,' Now vyavaMm 
means a legal procedure founded on human evidence, i.e., 
deposition of witnesses and documents.* "What Apararka means 
to say therefore is that so far as the court acting on human 
evidence is concerned, it will be guided by a presumption of 
ownership on the part of tlie person in enjoyment and give 
verdict to him and thus will not give any relief to the dispossessed 
owner. To this extent the dispossessed owner is put under a 
loss. AparSrka does not advocate divine means of proof for 
the restoration of his right but says that for this the moral 
compunctions of the stranger should be relied on. For apart 
from legal questions there are moral considerations also. So 
the stranger who knows fully well that the property which he 
is enjoying belongs in reality to another, though it has been 
acquired by him through cyamhara, should return it to its 
owner from fear of committing a sin-* The conclusion on the 
whole seems to be that according to the theory of vyavaharaUni 
the text of Yajhavalkya contains a rule of limitation which is 
for the guidance of the court only but is not to operate by putting 
an end to the title of the real owner, the restoration of which 
can be effected either by some divine mode of proof resorted to 
by him or by depending upon the conscientious scruples of the 
stranger in possession. 

The theory of vyamkarahani is exposed to a severe refuta¬ 
tion by Vijfiane^vara.* His point is that inaction (upek^d) and^ 
silence (fumMdva) apart from all other considerations cannot 
be regarded as suflScient grounds for the loss of remedy, because 
they may be due to causes over which an owner has no control 
such as idiocy and minority. These two have been specially 


> »r Ijtiurtkq i—Apararka, p. 682. 

• WS 1 —8c., p. 15C. 

* ^ iwwTwin^ i 

—Aparirka, p. 682. 


* Mit. on Y&j. n. 24. 
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mentioned by Manu and Nftrada as the grounds in the absence 
of which only adverse possession may assert ite force.* They 
both say that when the owner is neither an idiot nor an infant 
and if his property is adversely enjoyed in a place where he may 
see it, then only Us recovery becomes impossible by legal proced¬ 
ure and it may pass to the person in enjoyment. MedhStithi 
observes that all the conditions which incapacitate a man to 
protect his interest are implied by the terms idiocy (jaMva) and 
minority (apoga^tva). These conditions may include complete 
helplessness arising out of gambling or drinking, illness of a 
long duration, devotion to austerities and penance, natural 
inaptitude for litigation, want of the organs of speech, hearing 
and the like.* Vijnaue^vara says that when any of these causes 
of inaction and silence exists loss of remedy will not ensue and 
thus the intention of Manu and Narada is to declare loss of 
remedy arising from the absence of the familiar causes of passi¬ 
veness and not from mere passiveness or the absence of the 
exercise of right for any period. When any of these causes 
does not exist, as for instance, when the owner is neither an idiot 
nor an infant, the adverse possessor may justly take the following 
plea : *the plaintiff is neither an idiot nor a child; in his presence 
I enjoyed the property for twenty years without interruption. 
Had I unjustly got possession of the property why did he remain 
indifferent and silent all the time ? To the truth of my asser¬ 
tion I have many witnesses.** In such a case the plaintiff will 
be unable to rejoin and it appears probable that his defeat will 
ensue.* Vijnane^vara says that this apprehension of the loss 
of remedy from the absence of the causes of inaction and silence 
is also groundless because a person is not to lose a suit only on 


» Manu VIII. 148 ; Nur. IV. 80. 

* Modh. on Manu VlII. 148. 

* Mit. on YSj. 11. 24. 

* Mit. on Taj. II. 24. 
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the ground of his inability to rejoin.* It is laid down by j 

Yajflavalkya that it is the duty of the king himself to investigate 
judicial proceedings in a bonafide manner, i,e., according to the 
real circumstances of the case rejecting all ambiguities.* When 
nothing can be ascertained by judicial investigation even, then 
and then only the defeat of the person unable to meet the pleas 
of the adverse party will be declared. 

Jimiitav&hana’s theory is also the theory of loss of remedy 
but with a slight variation. In his opinion the text of Yajfiaval- 
kya promulgates this loss not to the owner but to a person enter¬ 
ing into a posterior contract of sale, gift and pledge as against 
a former purchaser, donee and pledgee.® In order to properly j 

understand Jimutavahana's interpretation of YajSavalkya’s text ' 

we should know something about what the latter says regarding 
the law of relative superiority in contracts. It is directed by 
Yijnavalkya that generally speaking in all disputes regarding 
contracts, the last act will be considered as of greater validity, . 

but in the three instances of pledge, gift and sale the prior | 

contract will have the greater force.^ Thus, for instance, if a j 

person having borrowed one hundred coins at one per cent, 
should agree to pay three per cent, at a subsequent period and 
if there exists evidence on both sides, the posterior act will 
supersede the prior one, that is to say, the contract of three per j 

cent, will nullify that of one per cent. But if a person having 
pledged, given or sold a piece of land to one person for a valuable 
consideration should subsequently pledge, give or sell the same 
piece of land to another, superiority will be attached to the 
claims of the first pledgee, the first donee or the first purchaser 
as the case may be.® The twenty year text of Tajnavalkya, 

* TW stVfTfr I— Mit. oa Tij. 11. 24. 

* T&j. II. 19. 

■ Vm., p. 348. 

* Yaj. n. 28 

* Hit. on Tij. n. 28. 
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according to JlmQtavShana, forms an exception to this rule. To 
be more explicit the text of Yajflavalkya should be interpreted, 
he says, as enjoining that though as a general rule a prior 
contract has greater weight in pledge, gift or sale, yet when 
the first pledgee, donee or purchaser allows with his full know¬ 
ledge the landed property pledged, given or sold to him to be 
enjoyed by a new pledgee, donee or purchaser for a period of 
twenty years without any protest, then the posterior contract 
will prevail. In the case of pledge, gift or sale of a movable 
property, however, uncontradicted possession for ten years by 
the second pledgee, donee or purchaser with the full knowledge 
of the first pledgee, donee or purchaser will give the transaction 
of the former a greater force. 

It is evident that this theory may better be called the theory 
of exception to the general rule regarding the relative validity 
of contracts. We may note here that this theory or at least a 
part of it, viz., so far as it relates to pledge is very old as we 
find it mentioned and refuted by Medhatithi in his Manubhisya.^ 
His argument against it is that the acceptance of a pledge 
involves a desire for possession and in the case of land specially 
the fact of its having been pledged cannot be established without 
possession.* It may be noted here that the Hindu law is not 
in favour of recognising the validity of a pledge which is not 
accompanied by possession/ So when a property is pledged 
the natural inference is that it is in possession of the pledgee 
and thus it does not matter if the pledgor ignoring his first 
transaction pledges his property a second time to another person 
during the period of its possession by the first pledgee. 
Medhatithi further observes that when the first pledgee owing 

‘ Medb. on Maou VIII. 148. 

* I wafsfir: I 

—Medb. on Menu VIII. 148. 

• Sen’* Hindu Juriaprudence, Lecture VI. See Nar. IV. 125. 
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to distraction of other business or distance of the place or on 
account of some other cause over which he had no control such 
as banishment by the king, serious illness, etc., has not been ; 

able actually to accept and take possession of the property 
pledged to him and if in the meantime it has been pledged to a ^ 

second person by the pledgor then even the first pledgee will not ^ 

be debarred from obtaining possession of the same provided he [ 

can prove his title to it.* , 

Vijiiftnedvara refutes the theory as Me find it developed by 
JlraatavShana, author of the VyavahfiramStrka. As Jlmata- 
Yfthana, author of the DAyabhaga, is thought to have belonged to 
a later period than VijfianeSvara* it must be assumed either that 
the author of the VyavahSramStrkft is a different person from 
the author of the DayabhSga or, what is’more probable, that 
VijnfinefSvara attacks the very source from which the VyavahSra- i 

matrka has drawn its own conclusion. Vijnane^vara’s conten- ^ 

tion is that all subsequent transactions in respect of a property 
with a person who has once pledged, given or sold it are in 
themselves invalid for the plain reason that he ceases to be the 
owner of such property just after the transfer is finished. Now 
if he pledges, gives or sells that property inspite of the fact that 
he has lost his interest in it, then he will be doing a highly 
illegal act by interfering with the right of the transferee and in 
the case of gift at least a penalty is prescribed for both the 
giver and acceptor of a thing over which there is no ownership 
on tlie part of the former." What Vijfiftnesvara wants to say 
is that all i)Osterior transactions of pledge, gift and sale being I 

invalid, possession on the part of the second pledgee, donee or . 

purchaser, however long, continuous, peaceable and open it be, 
will not be regarded competent to cal! in question the right of 

' Medb. on Manu VIII. 148. 

• Tagore Law Lecturea (Jolly), pp. 12, 21 and 22. 

^ vftwq ^ ^ I—Mit. on Yftj. IL 24. 
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the first pledgee, donee or purchaser and hence the text of 
Y&jnavalkya cannot be explained on the basis of the theory of 
exception to the rule of relative validity of contracts. VijnSnesvara 
further goes on to say that if this ten or twenty year rule 
of Yajnavalkya be taken as an exception to the general rule 
regarding the relative validity of contracts in the three cases of 
pledge, gift and sale then the immediately following rule of 
Yajnavalkya will be irrelevant for the reason that it intends to 
exclude some cases from the oiicration of the ten or twenty year 
rule and the case of pledge is one of them.^ The irrelevancy 
nill thus occur at least in part. 

There are other minor theories also.* According to 
one of them the text of Yajnavalkya prescribes the iieriod of 
limitation in the matter of partition of property among brothers. 
Thus if a brother has not got equal share with bis other brothers 
and has remained without any action for ten years in the case 
of movable proi>erty and twenty years in the case of immovable 
property, his application for the revision of shares will be 
dismissed. According to another theory limitation is prescribed 
in favour of the possessor of a piece of land which though 
previously uncultivated has been cultivated by him. After twenty 
years its extent cannot be checked. A third theory states that 
when two persons have equal interest in a piece of land and 
when they, though not related with each other, are inhabitants 
of the same place, have similar lowers, similar wealth and are 
of similar disposition and if one of them allows the property 
to be enjoyed by the other for twenty years, then the former 
will be deprived of his right. This theory practically coincides 
with the theory of the loss of property with this modification 
that here the loss is not to be suffered by the owner in favour 
of a stranger but by a partner in favour of another partner. 

—Mit. on Y.'ij. II. 24. 

• Enumerated in Manubbasya of Medbalilhi 148). 
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Medhatithi rejects this theory on the ground of its incongruity 
with the rule in favour of possession for three generations. 
Medhatithi’s theory about the text of Yfijnavalkya is that it 
promulgates a loss for one aggressor against another. Thus 
when two persons are known to have no title over a property 
and are asserting themselves by mere force, the prior possession 
though of longer duration is set aside by ten or twenty years 
possession which is more recent and free from all kinds of 
suspicion.* This commentator seems further to say that this 
text may also apply when one person has title and another 
person has open and uncontradicted possession for twenty years. 
In such a case the former will lose his interest in the property 
which will be presumed to have been given in pledge to the 
latter.* We know that pledge is one of the means of acquiring 
title and so what Medhatithi intends to say is that the loss of 
title for the owner is not due to his remaining indifferent for a 
certain period whUe his property is being adversely enjoyed, 
but is the result of the presumption of his giving the property 
in pledge to the person in possession. Bhavadeva also favours 
the doctrine of presumption but maintains that the presumption 
raised is one of abandonment on the part of the owner and 
appropriation on the part of the possessor." Pradipakara adds 
that the presumption raised may either be of transfer or of 
abandonment on the part of tbe owner.^ Mitrami^ra criticises 
the views of Bhavadeva and Pradlpakftra and says that the 
doctrine of presumption cannot be sustained. The reason is 
that the period of ten or twenty years falls within the period of 

vw* I— Medh. on Manu VIII. 148. 

—Medh. on Manu VIII. 148. 

Bee Dr. Jha’a ManuamrU, Vol. iV, Pt. T, p. 182. 
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human memory. Hence if there bad been any transfer or 
abandonment on the part of the owner it would have been 
remembered. As it is not remembered so it must be inferred 
that the owner had neither transferred not abandoned his 
property. So the presumption of transfer or abandonment if 
raised at all is apt to be easily rebutted.* 

Another theory is that the text of Yajnavalkya warns the 
owner against remaining indifferent in asserting his right, for 
if he does not do it while his property is being enjoyed by 
another he may give to the iX)8sessor an opportunity of bringing 
forth his claim in consequence of his enjoyment for the prescrib¬ 
ed period.* Among the latter jurists V&caspatimi^ra seems to 
be much in favour of this theory. The sum and substance of 
this theory is that the owner should always be very careful in 
preserving the evidence of his title by asserting it in proper 
time as otherwise be may have to run the risk of losing his 
property.* This theory is apparently supported by a text of 
Vyasa which states that a piece of land possessed in the presence 
of the owner without any opposition from him is alienated just 
as a cow becomes the property of another when it is not taken 
care of by its owner.^ Vijnane^vara refutes this theory by 
saying that if the text of Y&jnavalkya is interpreted as con- 
ve 3 dng an injunction for the owner not to remain passive then 
there would be no satisfactory explanation for the special men¬ 
tion of ten or twenty years in tbe text, because it is clear that 

* Viram., p. 216. 

vfif I—Mit. on Y&j. II. 24. 

^ 7TT7(V^...Vyavaharaciotumaui (in manuscript). 
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there canuot be any apprehenaion that adverse possession for 
such a period will raise any presumption in favour of the claim 
of the possessor on account of the fact that it falls within the 
period of human recollection.* The text of Vyasa above referred 
to intends a case, we may assume, beyond the period of human 
recollection. We know that the mfH writers have accepted 
it as a general principle that possession destitute of title is not 
an evidence of right within such a period. 

The theory of phalahani —After criticising several of 
these theories Vijfiane^vara sets forth his own. His theory is 
the theory of phalaMni. According to it loss of the profits 
accruing from the real and personal property is intended by the 
text of Yajtiavalkya. Although the rightful owner may regain 
his property after ten or twenty years* possession (ten years in 
the case of movable and twenty years in the case of immovable 
property) by a stranger, he loses the intermediate profits. This 
loss is due to his fault of remaining indifferent. Vijnftnelvara 
further observes that such a loss also does not follow in all 
cases. When the profit remains in status quo, the owner does 
not lose his claim thereto, but when there is an absolute destruc¬ 
tion of the profit from a consumption thereof, then and then only 
the owner’s claim to it is forfeited.* 

This theory, we know from the Viramitrodaya, is not much 
liked by such later writers on law as the authors of Kalpataru, 
Ratnilkara, Srartitattva and Smrticaudrika. They are of 
opinion that loss not only of usufruct but of property itself is 
intended by the text of Yijnavalkya. Their arguments are that 
loss of usufruct which according to VijnftnS^vara follows from 
adverse possession must be said to be due either to the fault of 
the owner consisting in his omission to oppose the possession 

* ^ ^ 

vrni t—Mit. on Yaj. IT. *24. 

—Mit. on Yij II. 24. p. 187. 
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which is being enjoyed by another in his presence or to the 
authority of the text of 3&$tra. To assert that the loss is the 
result of the owner’s negligence to offer resistance cannot 
satisfactorily explain the utility of the mention of the specific 
{)eriod (ten or twenty years) in the text, for it is evident that 
there was such a negligence on the part of the owner before the 
expiry of such a period even. Now if the authority of the text 
is sought to produce the desired effect it must be seen first of all 
that the text itself is interpreted in its obvious sense. To ex> 
plain h&ni by phalahani is undoubtedly far-fetched if not absurd. 
The obvious and natural meaning of the expression hani is loss 
and used in respect of hhi^mi it would mean loss of land or 
property itself.* 

This is how the authors named above maintain that 
adverse possession fulfilling the required conditions has the 
capacity of extinguishing title not only to the usufruct but to the 
l)roi)erty itself. As a matter of fact we have other texts also 
which clearly indicate that acquisition and extinction of title 
may be effected by possession and enjoyment, that is, by prescrip¬ 
tion. We quote these texts below for ready reference : 

qr: i * 


“The property of a iwrson who is neither an idiot nor a 
minor having been used by strangers before his eyes for ten 
years belongs to him who uses it.** 

“Whatever an owner sees enjoyed by others for ten years 
in hLs presence without any })rote8t, that he shall never recover.** 


* Viram., p. 212. 

• Gau. XII. 84. 

WWt I—Haradatta on Gau. XII. 84. 
> Manu VIII. 147. 

N&r. I. 79. 
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As iD Yajn&valkya's text, so in these texts also ten years' 
enjoyment must be understood as referring to movable properties 
of small value. Tliis we know from the commentaries of Medb&> 
tithi and Haradatta.* Haradatta says further that in such 
cases the presumption that the ownership of the property has 
passed to the possessor by any such means as purchase or gift 
will be raised by reason of the absolute passiveness of the owner 
for such a long period as ten years.* The point to be noticed is 
that the texts just quoted do not contain any ambiguous word 
like the text of Yftjfiavalkya and as such do not admit of different 
interpretations. The doctrine of extinctive prescription, that 
is, loss of title through dispossession for a particular length of 
time is after all not really in conflict with the text which 
prescribes punishment for unauthorised possession however, 
long it be. This text may be taken as referring to a case of 
trespass and indirectly insisting that possession in order to be a 
proof of ownership should have a valid origin, or to express it 
otherwise, that the usurper can never be the owner merely by 
lapse of time. This doctrine is not opposed also to the spirit 
of the texts in favour of possession for three generations. The 
interpretation of these texts by i^rlkara may be accepted as 
final. We have already seen that according to him possession 
continuing through three generations in order to prove title 
requires not to be held with the knowledge of the previous owner 
as possession for ten or twenty years does.* The rule that every 
possession should invariably conform to the five conditions, one 
of them being that it should be enjoyed in presence of the clai¬ 
mant, is indeed too exacting and may be regarded as setting 
forth an ideal case of possession only. 

* «P! ev VTTflft i—Medh. on Afanu VIII. 147. 

^ arv^vn:...Haradatta on Oau. XII. 84. 

I—Haradatta on Gau. XII. 84. 

* Vm., pp. 842 and 848. 
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Another text, and it is of Maricbi, limits the period of pre¬ 
scription to five years in respect of cattle, conyeyance, ornaments 
and such other things that may be borrowed for use through 
friendship.^ This text distinctly recognises extinctive prescrip¬ 
tion and to take it as referring to the loss of produce would be 
simply absurd. Moreover, if it be accepted as a general rule 
that loss of title cannot follow from dispossession then the various 
other texts which undoubtedly provide for exceptions to the rule 
of extinctive prescription cannot be explained. First of all we 
find Manu laying down that things such as a milch cow, a camel, 
an ox or a riding horse and an animal made over for breaking 
in are never lost to the owner if used with friendly assent.’ 
Vyasa adds that a thing is not also lost to the owner when it 
is adversely enjoyed by a irotriya, a rajapurusa (the king’s 
official) and friends and relatives.* Devanabhatta comments 
that the idea underlying is that there can be no prescription 
against the owner when he remains indifferent out of some 
consideration.^ He quotes another text of Vy&sa which shows 
that the owner’s consideration in remaining passive in respect 
of a frotriya may be the acquiring of eternal merit, in respect 
of a rdjapuru9a it may be fear and in respect of friends and 
relatives it may be affection.* Pitamaha expresses the same 
idea in a different way. He says that possession will assert its 
force only when the possessor is a stranger (pare), but when he 


i—Pd#., p. 148; Sc., p. 159. 

• Manu VIII. 146. 

»r ftint i—Pda., p. 149; So., p. 167. 

• —Sc., p. 167. 

• vhTsto ww *ni i 

w%: I—Sc., p. 167. 

Pda. reads ’vtfiww inrt Krar^s^p. 189. 
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happens to be a near relative then possession for a very long 
time even will not deprive the owner of his right.' Medh&tithi 
gives us a long note on the word para which occurs in a similar 
text of Manu already referred to.’ Some earlier commentators 
have taken the word to mean Hhose who are not collaterals and 
relatives.* Ikfedhatithi says that this explanation is after all 
unsatisfactory for it is difficult to ascertain who are relatives 
and collaterals and who are not. If these terms be taken to 
imply relationship in general then there would be none fit to 
be designated para because some sort of relationship may be 
said always to exist between one and another. Medhatithi says 
therefore that para must be taken to imply everyone other than 
one’s own self. Now there are texts in which wife and son 
are spoken of as one’s own self and hence it is concluded that 
between husband and wife and between father and son only 
mere enjoyment on the part of one cannot be regarded as a 
ground of ownership against the other. He continues, however, 
to say that when they are separated then omission to assert 
right on the part of either of them will be a precluder of his 
ownership.’ Authorities are also of opinion and it has already 
been noted that when the owner suffers under a disability such as 
minority, idiocy and the like, he is not to be affected by any adverse 
possession which he may be ignoring. The reason, according to the 
MitSk$ar&, is his minority or idiocy.^ Protection is also to be 
afforded to women on account of, as the Mit&k9ar& puts it, their 
ignorance and timidness () * The real ground on 
which idiots, minors and women are exempted from the operation 

* ir^ wtur w vft 'rtit t 

^ I— Sc., p. 168. 

■ Manu Vill. 146. 

■ Medb. on Manu VUI. 146. 

* MH. on Y6j. II. 26. 

* Mit. on Yfij. n. 26. 
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of the rule of prescription is that they do not know their 
own interest and thus deserve protection from law. The texts 
of Mann and Yajnavalkya further provide that there cannot be 
prescription against the properties of the r&ja and of the 
irotriya.^ Medhatithi says that raja means ‘rulers of provinces,* 
Now these people have vast properties which it is impossible 
for them to watch over carefully and thus they will shortly be 
reduced to poverty if they are to lose their properties one by 
one through adverse possession.^ The Mitaksara explains that 
neglect to watch over his property is excusable for the king on 
account of his multifarious duties.* In modern jurisprudence 
though the right of government is extinguished by adverse posses¬ 
sion, yet its position is more favourable than that of a private 
owner inasmuch as the period of limitation for the former is 
sixty years and for the latter only twelve years, t 5 ro£rii/as are 
absorbed in spiritual studies, take part in learned disquisitions 
and instruct people. They may thus be naturally unmindful to 
worldly concerns and so will not lose the property held adverse¬ 
ly against them.* The principle underlying the various cases 
of exception evidently is that possession in order to be able to 
lead to ownership must be as of right and not held under leave 
or license. It is interesting to note that this principle is adopted 
in other systems of jurisprudence also and is not peculiar to the 
Hindu law. 

Exceptions are also made in the case of intermediate 
boundary as well as in the cases of fld/u, upanidhif nik^cpa and 
s£n.* Medhatithi remarks that on account of the boundary 


» Manu VIH. 149, Yaj. II. 26. Nftr. I. 81. 

—Medb. on Mann Vlll. 149. 

• xril Mit. on Y&j. II. 26. 

* 3^ i—Mit. on Yaj. II. 25. 

“ Mann Vm. 149. Yaj. II. 26. Nar. I. 81* 
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mark between villages being a public concern men may naturally 
ignore encroachment upon it. As to the boundary line between 
houses marked by dit-ches or walls two or three cubits in size 
and common to two persons, the fact of its being in possession 
of one of them can be ignored by the other if such possession 
is short. Possession for a long period may give rise to the 
presumption that the ownership has passed to the possessor by 
reason of gift or any other mode of acquiring property but it 
will even then not be very harmful, for, Medh&tithi goes on to 
say, the son and the grandson of the person who omitted to 
protest against such a possession will easily be able to discover 
some hidden marks of the original boundary and thereby have 
their claims established.* Vijnkne^vara also puts forward 
similar grounds. He says that neglect to watch over the 
boundaries may be allowed for the simple reason that they can 
easily be ascertained by permanent boimdary marks of chaff, 
ashes or other articles." Stri means a slave girl or wife.* 
What is intended by Manu’s text is that she can never be lost 
to the original owner through adverse possession. 

Exceptions in the cases of &dhi, upanidhi and nik^epa 
amply prove the adoption by our law-makers of the principle 
that prescription cannot be caused by derivative possession. 
Kdhi (pledge) has been defined by Narada as that to which a 
secondary title is created,^ Medhatithi explains the term more 
fully. According to him adhi is * an article given as pledge,— 
such as cattle, land, gold and so forth—to the creditor and 
recovered from him upon repayment of the debt.*® The 

* Medh. on Manu VIII. 140. 

■ Mil. on Y&j. II. 26. 

* inqt WT (Medh.). Asahaya explains the term as in 

BW,’ t.s., 'a woman who has been delivered to a stranger as a deposit, 
enjoyed by him.’ 

* wifij;—N6r. I. 124. vwvfiRT tJerfW: 

(Asahaya). 

* Medh. on Manu VIII. 149. 
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Mitaksar& also makes it clear that ddhi is nothiug but a security 
given by the debtor for the thing lent to him by the creditor 
for the purpose of creating conhdence in the latter.* Both 
upanidhi and niksepa are deposits. The difference between the 
two is that the former is enclosed in a vessel, its quantity, kind 
and form are not disclosed and it is sealed; while the latter is 
specified as to its quality and quantity.^ We may thus call 
upanidhi a sealed or unspecified deposit and niksepa a specified 
deposit. 

We may conclude this chapter by saying that some of the 
views about the effect of an adverse possession noted above have 
their parallel in other systems of jurisprudence. The doctrine 
of extinctive prescription, it is needless to say, represents a 
very developed stage of bhuktiodda and shows a sentiment of 
great respect for the fact of possession. The Roman law also 
reveals the same state of things by recognising that title is 
extinguished by prescription. Savigny making a statement 
about the origin of property in the Roman law has gone so far 
as to say that all property is founded on adverse possession.' It 
is indeed interesting to note that the Roman law just like the 
Hindu law made a difference between the periods of prescription 
as regards movables and immovables. In its earliest phase a 
prescriptive title to movables was acquired by one year's posses¬ 
sion and to immovables by possession for two years. In 

‘ wnfVi t 

—^Mit. on ysj. U. 67. 

TOf ^ B—Nar. II. 1 and 6 (wqfnfifiWTqm).- 

wsi I 

1 —Nar. quoted in Mit. on Yaj. II, 64. 

* Maine’s Ancient Law, Ch. VIII. 
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Justinian’s time tbese periods were extended to three and ten 
years respectively. In the Roman law the general rule, of 
course, was that a title to the thing possessed could be acquired 
by one who obtained possession in good faith and under a sale; 
gift or other just means of acquiring property. When, however, 
the possessor had come in under no title the Roman law did not 
totally ignore his right but demanded a longer prescription 
of thirty years in case of certain class of properties and of 
forty years in case of others. Another point to be noted is that 
the Roman law also required a possession to be peaceable and 
uninlerrupted for the period prescribed. We have seen that 
under the Hindu law prescription could not be claimed against 
properties stolen or possessed by force. By the Roman law also 
things stolen or possessed by violence were considered so far 
extra commerdum that they could not be acquired by the 
ordinary prescription even by a hona fide possessor.* 

We have seen that according to some authoritative texts 
of the Hindu law there are shorter prescriptions which are 
applicable to certain classes of property. This has a striking 
similarity with the modern French Code. It is also interesting 
to note that in this system of jurisprudence in order to prescribe 
the property of an immovable subject one is to acquire it in good 
faith and upon an ostensible title and a title defective in form 
cannot serve as a basis for prescription. This is agamavSda 
pure and simple of the Hindu law. The French law further 
recognises that all real and personal actions are barred by the 
lapse of a certain period of time.* This also is not very different 
from the theory of vyavahdrakdni of the Hindus noted above. 

Another point that we have noticed is that adverse 
possession does not operate against minors and those who are 
under any legal incapacity to sue. The English and the 
Scottish law of prescription recognises exactly an identical 

' Boman Law (Lord Mackenzie), Ch. VIII, pp. 194-196, 

* Botnan Law (Lord Mackenzie), Ch. VIH, p. 198. 
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principle. The text of Ysjnavalkya, we have further noticed, 
does not, according to some authorities, advocate extinction of 
title or bar the remedy by action but is intended Ho limit the 
mode of proof ' so that claims which might be proved within the 
period of prescription by legal evidence such as witnesses and 
documents can only be established after the expiry of that period 
by having recourse to oath and ordeal. An exactly similar view 
is held by the Scottish law also.* 

These resemblances, though accidental, go to show that 
our system of law does not suffer by comparison and may be 
placed side by side with any system of law in the world. 


I 


Roman Law (Lord Maokenzie). Cb. Vlli, pp. 106*201. 




CHAPTER IV 


Ordkal 

As has already been noticed, the earlier treatises on law do 
not give much importance to the subject. Ordeals by fire and 
water are mentioned by Manu in an indistinct manner.’ 
Apastamba recommends the employment of a divine test in a 
general way without adding any particulars.* Gautama, 
Vasistha and Bodh&yana are silent about its application. 
Elaborate rules about ordeal are laid down by Yajfiavalkya, 
Visou and NSrada and these authorities more or less agree 
with one another, Yajfiavalkya prescribes ordeals only in cases 
where human means of proof^are wanting.® He further limits 
the use of ordeals by saying that they are normally to be 
applied when the complainant binds himself to accept the 
appropriate penalty himself if the accused can prove his 
innocence.’ There are two exceptions, however, to this 
limitation—first, in cases of treason, robbery, intercourse with 
robbers and great sins (like the murder of Brahmanas), and 
secondly, when a person wants to prove his purity or when he 
happens to be a servant of the king.® It is laid down that in 
such cases ordeal may be imposed even without the other party 
undertaking to pay the penalty. Vi^pu recommends the 
application of ordeals in cases of a criminal action directed 
against the king, of violence, of the denial of a deposit or of 
theft and robbery.® N&rada distinguishes between cases in 
which ordeals should be employed and which can be settled by 
other means of proof. According to him also ordeals are 


» vm. 114-116. 

• n.22. 

’ Yfij. n. 96. _ 


• n. 11. 29. 6. 

• n. 96. 

• Vi?. IX. land2. 
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necessary only ia the absence of oral and documentary 
evidences, and are never to be resorted to when it is possible to 
decide a case with the help of such evidences. He distinctly 
says—‘where a transaction has taken place in day-time, in 
village or town or in the presence of witnesses, divine 
test is not applicable.* It is applicable only where the transac¬ 
tion has taken place in a solitary forest, at night or in the 
interior of a house or in the cases of violence or of the denial of a 
deposit." * Asahaya comments that for all heavy charges where 
any and every matter is denied or declared false, this rule for the 
performance of ordeal will apply.* Vijnane^vara insists that 
in such cases also ordeals should be applied when human means 
of proof cannot be had. He further tells us on the authority 
of Katyayana that if the complainant and the defendant insist 
on the employment of two different kinds of proof, i.e., if one 
is prepared to undergo an ordeal and makes a prayer to that 
effect and the other prays to be allowed to produce witnesses, 
the judge should show preference to the latter’s prayer. Not 
only this. Vijflaneavara further expresses the opinion that if 
there is human evidence to establish only the principal part of 
a claim, then also divine test should not be resorted to for the 
proof of the rest. Thus in a case of denial of a claim for one 
hundred pieces of silver borrowed with interest, if there be 
witnesses to prove the actual taking of the sum by the defendant 
but neither the number nor the rate of interest and thus if the 
claimant offers to prove these two by means of ordeal he will 
not be allowed to do so. Here also Vijfiane^vara has for his 
authority a text of Katyayana which declares 'if human mode 
of proof is applicable even to a part of the case, that is to be 
received in preference; in such a case a divine test should be 
avoided though it may prove the whole.’ In such cases the 
proof of a part will amount to the proof of the whole on the 

' Nar. II. 29. ' NSr. II. 80. 

» itw ^ Asahaya on Nir. IV, 242, 

34 
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principle of ekadeia proof.* These general rules, however, have 
their exceptions and we know this from what B^haspati and 
Katyayana say. According to Brbaspati the charges relating to 
heavy crimes and appropriation of deposits are absolutely under 
the domain of ordeals and witnesses have no scope there.* He 
says further that a forger of gems, pearl or coral, one withholding 
a deposit, a ruffian and an adulterer shall be tested by oaths and 
ordeals in every case.* He holds also the view that the test of 
ordeal is to be applied when a doubt arises with regard to a 
document or oral evidence, when the proof of anumdna (infer¬ 
ence) fails and when the witnesses have disappeared or are all 
of them perjured/ Katyfiyana, too, in full agreement with 
Brhaspati says that witnesses should not be examined and 
trial should be conducted solely by having recourse to an ordeal 
in charges of murder and violence of a grave character.* Accord¬ 
ing to him divine test is to be applied in those cases also in 
which the evidences produced by both the complainant and the 
defendant are equally strong.* It is interesting to note that he 
recommends also the optional use of ordeal and all kinds of human 
proof in lawsuits relating to debt, and of ordeal and witnesses 
only in such offences as abuse, assault and the employment 
of forcible means (to recover a debt or to take possession 
of a piece of land belonging to another.^ There are texts of 
Katyftyana, Pitamaha and Brhaspati which strictly forbid the 
application of ordeals in disputes regarding landed properties as 
well as in charges of the use of offensive language.® Devapabbatta 
comments that if there be no human mode of proof, then such 
cases should be decided by circumstantial evidence and if that is 


> Mit. on Yij. U. 22. • So., p. 121. 

* Vlram., p. 114. * p. 114. 

* Viram., p. 114, Pds., p. 90, V. loka (id manuscript). 

* «Tf^of^vwifq^lvSh(--Pda., p. 90. 

» Pds., p. 99. ■ Sc., p. 121. 
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also not found possible the order of the king will decide 
them.* 

There are principally five kinds of ordeal. Ordeal by 
balance, by fire, by water, by poison and fifthly, by consecrated 
water. Other kinds of ordeal are by grains of rice, by a hot piece 
of gold, by ploughshare and by Dharma and Adharma.* For a 
detailed account of each and every form of these ordeals we 
should refer the reader to the snirtis of Yajfiavalkya, 'Vi9^u, 
Narada, Brbaspati as well as to the article on ^ordeal ’ in the 
Encyclopaedia of Keligion and Ethics. 

The ordeal is generally to be performed by the defendant. 
This is the opinion of Vi9Du, Kstyayaua and Pitfimaha.* But 
Y&jnavalkya and Narada allow it to be performed by the plaint¬ 
iff also if the defendant takes the punishment on himself in case 
of defeat.* 

In administering an ordeal to a person his caste, personal 
conditions and the time of the year should be taken into 
consideration. According to Nfirada the ordeals by balance, 
fire, water and poison are to be given to Brfibmana, K^atriya, 
Vai^ya and Sudra respectively.® K&tyayana says, however, that 
all the ordeals may be applicable to all castes but he adds a 
prohibition of poison in the case of Br 5 hmanas.* Narada says 

further. “ the distressed shall not be caused to undergo the 

ordeal by water, nor shall poison be given to the bilious, nor 
shall the ordeal by fire be administered to persons afflicted with 
leprosy or with blindness or with bad nails.’* **An ordeal 

• "vir Trarro—So., p. 121. 

• YftjMI. 95. Nap. IV. 252, Viram.,p. 225. • Vi?. DC. 21. 

(Pitamaha)—Vlram.. p. 228. 
n fiigmu ftsJ ftwifaarc?: (K&t.)—Sc., p. 224. 

• Yaj.II. 96. wn fiWT. (Nar.)—Sc., p. 226. 

• Viram., p. 285. 

• ^*5 ^ fWMt—Viram., p. 285, 
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should never be administered to persons engaged in performing 
a vow, to those afflicted with a heavy calamity, to the diseased, 
to ascetics or to women, if the dictates of justice are listened 
to.*’ “ During the rains let the ordeal by fire be administered. 

In the autumn season the balance is declared to be the proper 
kind of ordeal. The ordeal by water should be applied in 
summer and the ordeal by poison in the cold weather.” * 
Similar, if not identical, restrictions are imposed on the use of 
ordeals by Vienu and Brhaspati as well.* 

The method of trial by ordeal is undoubtedly fraught with 
danger. Nevertheless the system has been practically universal 
during a long period of social evolution. It was in vogue among 
the people of Europe who, however, abandoned it after the 
medieval age. The Malaya laws direct that ordeal shall be used 
in the absence of evidence. In West Africa ordeal is preferred to 
witnesses. The early Teutonic peoples knew nothing of evidence 
or trial proper but depended solely on oaths and ordeals.® 

The chief field of the application of ordeals has been 
India. It will be interesting to know that as late as 1783 A.D. 
two cases were tried by the Chief Magistrate of Benares with 
the help of ordeals. The details of these ordeals which were 
carried out in accordance with the precepts of the smrtis are 
recorded in the ‘Asiatic Researches,’ Vol. I. The continuity of 
the system is also illustrated by the fact of its having been in 
use among the Marathas.* 


* Nar. IV. ‘254-256. • Vi?. IX. 28-82, Vlrara., p. 280. 

* Article or 'Ordeal' in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. 

VoL IX. 

* AdminU^?ti7e System of the Marathas (S. N. Sen), p. 826. 




CONCLUSION 


In the foregoing chapters 1 have tried to present a 
systematic exposition of the broad principles of the Hindu Law 
of Evidence. Some points of its excellence have already been 
noted and it is useless here to recapitulate them. In promul¬ 
gating the law our sages were guided by a lofty idea of dharma 
and not merely by the policy of expediency. They were never¬ 
theless not dreamers. The laws laid down by them were meant 
for practical purposes. We have records of some cases * and 
it deserves to be noted that the procedure adopted in each of 
them was almost identical and everything done was in strict, 
accordance with the injunctions of the sages. It could not be 
otherwise for the simple reason that our system does not know 
any such thing as judge-made law ; all it knows is the codified 
law. It is true that our law was not perfect and entirely free 
from defects, but it must be admitted that it was remarkably 
comprehensive and logically consistent. In judging the merits 
and demerits of our law we should look to its guiding principles 
and not to mere errors in detail. 


1 Sridhara vs. Matridhara (recorded in the commentary of AsahSya 
on Nar. III. 6). 

Tularam v*. Maniram (C. W. Notes, Vol. XXIV, No. 87). 

See also Mrechakatika, Act IX (Carudatta’s trial). 
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arthi, 23, 43. 119, 149. 
arita, 62, 64. 

Aryan. 194. 

Asahaya. 13, 14, 18, 19. 82, 44. 66, 
67, 71, 80, 86, 87, 90, 112, 120, 
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Asiatic yiews, 83. 
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Atheism, 141. 
stiypddha, 64, 78. 
atmayikrota, 70. 
aupapatika, 62. 
ayacebeda, 40. 
ayedana, 118, 120. 
ayajyayajaka, 85. 

bahiryasi, 57. 

Balambhat^i, 106. 

bandhaya, 66. 

Bandhu, 05, 66, 08. 

—atma, 66. 
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Barker, 141, 
benami, 198. 
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Bengal, 78. 
bhagaTrtti, 87« 
bh^a. 118, 119, 120. 

BhavadoTa, 124, 252. 
bbeda, 59. 
bhedaln^, 62. 

bhinnavrtta (heretic), 80,141. 
bhrtadasa, 70. 
bhrtaka, 69, 70, 91. 
bhukti (possession), 9,10, 11, 224. 
bbuktivada school, 284. 
bhumiochidra, 210. 
bhOmiccbidra-nyasa, 209, 210. 
bhazniccbidra-njSja, 200.' 

Bible, 187. 

Bodhayana. 22. 28, 24, 90, 164, 264. 
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102, 111, 185, 148, 145, 146, 153. 
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Bahler, 54, 70. 164, 165. 210. 

o&krika, 63. 


Calcutta Weekly Notes, 217. 

Caliph Omar, 40. 
ca9da, 62. 
oao^ala. 80, 208. 

Ca^^edvara, 201. 
cara (spy), 88. 
carmakft, 86. 

Carudatta. 101. 
oatufpad (four-footed), 18. 

—(divisions of judicial proceedings). 
Ghsfles I, 84. 

Charles VI (of France), 84. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Indlcarum, 
Vol. Ill, 205. 
court—Country, 106. 

—Bcolesiastical. 106. 

—of Probate. 106. 
cowrie, 140. 


daratyagi, 62^ 
dar4ana, 24. 
dasa, 60, 70. 

—garbha, 09, 70. 
dasyu, 69, 70. • 
de^icara, 164, 166, 167,168. 
Dayabh&ga. 250. 

Dfiyabhogatlka, 73. 

Deva^^abhatta, 10,21, 82, 89, 48, 57, 
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dhani, 162. 
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Dhu^, 206. 
dh&ra^ika, 68. 
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Dharma-Rostra, 77, 70, 200,214, j15, 
217, 282. 

—Vadi^^ha, 164. 

Dhanna-sQtra, 1. 

Bbarma-TyaTahara, 14. 
dbattura, 75. 
dbrtadai^^a, 61. 

Dlrghatamas, 1. 

Donelly, 76. 

dt)9a, 69, 60. 62, 184, 197. 
dramzna (dracbma), 102. 

Bravidian, 194. 
dp^^ado^a, 60, 61, 156, 
dQrv5 (grass), 145. 
du^iia, 60, 61. 
dQta, 206. 
dutaka. 20, 89, 206. 
dvijottama, 110, 111. 

Edward Coke (Sir), 73, 84. 
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Prenob Lew, 262. 

Ga^apati Saatri, 102. 
garada, 62. 

Gautama, 1,0, 32, 60, 105. 127, 142. 

143, 131, 156, 159, ICO, 164, 264. 
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godhuma. 105. 


Gopaladasa, 105, 

Govindaraja, 66, 68, 148,156. 
GoTioda Svaml, 24. 
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grah^vi^^, 75. 
grama, 18, 22. 
gramabbrta, 84, 85. 
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beta, 9. 
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Hindu : 

—Court, 216. 

—JurisprudoDoe (Dr. P. N. Sen), 121. 
—Law. 4. 88, 216, 217, 261, 262. 

—Law of Evidence, 6, 8, 98, 99, 
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India, 84, 98. 188, 147, 216. 
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jada, 74. 
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Muhammadan Law, 88. 
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nibaddba, 20, 21. 
nibnava, 128, 181, 132. 
nik^epa, 36, 87. 
nirdhana, 62. 
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Oaths Act, 1888.142. 
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A.D.), 141. 
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paly5na. 146. 

P^ini, 23, 
parajayapatra, 215. 
patita (one degraded in society), 62. 
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or evil spirit), 75r 
pitamaha, 257, 266, 267. 

Piyavana, 148. 
pogapija (minor), 71, 72. 
Fradips-k&ra, 262. 
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91, 217. 

Praj&pati, 21, 208, 208. 
prakata (apparent), 109, 164. 

—do»a, 197. 
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prahny&ya, 42, 46, 47. 


pratidu^ita, 60. 
pravrajita, 66. 
pratyartbL 42. 
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Prince of Wales, 98. 
purvava^, 44, 46, 151. 

Bagbava, GO, 63, 111. 

Baghunandana, 9, 92, 212, 282, 234, 
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Baja (king), ^9. 
r&jakiya, 165. 
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RSiapurusa, 88, 90, 91. 267. 
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Batnakara (Law book), 264. 

Richard I (A. D. 1189), 239. 
l^gveda, 1, 70, 148. 
ripu (enemy), 69. 

Roman Law, 261, 262. 

Bomo, 78, 83. 

Boyal warrant. 102. 
ir^is (seven), 148. 

aabha (assembly), 108. 
sabasa (heinous crime), 88. 
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152. 
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sahilya (helper,'‘accomplice), 64, 66. 
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sak?! (witness), 28, 178, 174, 190. 
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Samaveda, 1. 
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sanisad. 108. 

Saipvartta, 28.*). 
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saoabhi (frieada and relations), 67. 
sandhivigraha-kari, 203, 204. 
sandhivigrahalekbaka, 203. 
SandbtTigrahika, 203, 204, 206. 

—maho, 208. 

saAkarottara (confusion of pleas), 46, 
47. 49. 

^aAkha, 38. 

Safikha-Likhitn. 27, 33. 137. 
finpntha (oath). 3,142. 

Sorasvata Oblation, 161. 
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Maninath, 210. 

Tularam. 216. 

Sasana, 7, 166, 171, 200, 201. 

4astra. 20, 204. 

^atha (knave or swindler), 02. 
Saundika. 67. 

Sayigny, 261. 

Sayana, 148. 

Scotch form of Oath, 137. 

Scotland, 84. 

Scottish Law, 262, 263. 

Sen. 72. 

Sham Sastri. 64. 102, 110. 210. 214. 
Siddb&ntavngiia, Oop&lad&sa, 106. 
smkrita (one reminded), 16, 17, 16. 
Smrfct, 10. 64, 56, 72. 108,108, 110, 
112. 118, 122. 140. 

Smjii-candriku, 10, OS, 87, 110, 117, 
118, 122, 154,168. 238. 264. 
Smrtisilra, 124. 

Smrtitattva, 254. 

SomadevasOri, 146. 

South India, 73. 
firaddha, 77. 79. SI. 

4runfa, 80. 


4ravana, 24. 
dreni, 67. 

Srikara Mi4ra, 240, 242, 266. 
Srikr^va Tarkalahk&ra, 72. 
firotriya, 82, 39. 54, 65, 69. 88. 92. 

93, 257, 269. 

Sruti, 140. 
stSvaka, 87. 
stena, 62. 

Subodhinl, 128. 151. 221. 229. 
Bucaka (a spy engaged by the 
king), 88. 

sflci (a spy or informer), 22- 
Sudasa, 143. 

Sfldra, 1. 2, 56, 67. 86. 185, 146, 
146, 267. 

Sudraputra, 86. 
suhrt, 66. 

Sukraniti, 24, 172 , 207. 

Sulap&ni> 282 , 234. 

Sutra, 2. 

Suvarna, 47, 50, 145. 
Bvadbarmacyutakulika, 80. 
svayamukti (self-assertion), 69. 
^yamadanta (one having block 
teeth). 78. 

toilika (oil-man), 87. 
tarka (reasoning), 10,183. 

Taylor, 105. 

Teutonic peoples, 268. 
tila, 145. 

tribunal, 6, 61, 89,147. 
ugra, 86. 

Ujjain grant of V&kpati-raja of 
Dhara, 206. 
unmuda, 75. 
unmatta, 75. 

upodba (=yukti, consideration). 20. 
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Bfhad&rapjaka, 4. 

Obandogya, 1. 
upayukia, 01. 

U4anfi. 04. 
uttara. 17, 118, 110. 

—aak^i, 17,18. 

—v&di, 161. 

vacaoa, 58, 50. 

VAcaepati, 28, 84. 40, 62, llS, 180, 
187, 142. 166, 161, 174, 232, 234, 
258. 

yadbaka (assassin or butcber), 82. 
Vaijayant!, 210. 

vaifiya, 67. 87; 185, 145, 148, 267. 
yaitaxuka, 70, 

V&kpatiir5ja of Bbara, 206. 
yakfcayya (an infamous person), 62. 
vaky anuy oga (oross-ezaznination), 

110 , 
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ments). 110. 

y&kya^odbana (clearing a statement 
of all errors), 110. 
vardbufikadyija, 87. 
yarga, 57. 
yar^a, 57. 

VaruQa, 189. 

Vasantasena, 101. 

Va4i|tha. 2. 9, 20.88, 58, 57, 81. 92, 
93, 102, 105, 184, 143. 159. 165, 
171, 172, 178, 284. 

Vadi^tba (Vpddba), 218. 

Vatsa, ]. 

Vedaa, 8. 54, 55. 80. Ill, 171. 
Viiliizie4yara, 19, 84, 89, 48, 65, 75, 
113, 115, 126, 127, 128,148, 160, 
161, 158,154, 160, 161,172, 174, 
.176, 177,188> 100, 201, 220, 221. 
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254. 

Virgil, 82. 
yisajly!, 87. 
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ViSvarapSo&rya, 151, 178, 201, 202, 
209, 210, 243, 244, 245. 
VifiyeSvara, 221. 

Viy&daoandra, 225. 

Viyadarnayasetu, 84, 04. 
Viy5da-tap(^aya, 40. 48. 
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yrapl, 78» 
yratya, 80. 
yrddha, 54, 73, 74. 
yyadbyartta, 78. 
vy&paka, 181. 
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117, 165. 168, 169, t70. 171, 178. 
175, 182, 197. 202, 203, 206, 211, 
218, 227. 226, 236, 248, 268. 
254. 
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yyayabara, 18, 14, 246. 
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Vyayab&rAloka, 84, 86. 
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